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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 








UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


33 34 35 36 37 38 39 4O Ni 42 43 4H 4S NG 47 4B NO 60 BI 62 


ca 19562———— 1983 
30 Fire 90 30 Fire . 90 
& Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 


January 3! ..... 171.4 191.7 198.6 209.5 

February 29 168.9 184.7 194.7 203.1 

172.4 193.5 192.6 200.8 

170.7 185.2 187.6 195.5 

176.0 189.4 187.8 194.9 

184.3 198.2 182.1 191.7 

184.0 201.7 188.2 196.6 

“ pe 187.2 198.8 185.9 185.2 

eptember 30 ... 185.4 194.9 188.9 185.4 
Home Office October 3! 187.8 194.7 
November 30 .... 196.8 203.8 
60 John Street New York City December 3! .... 204.2 211.0 











The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 80 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 











BUILDING COST INDEX - 


|| Organized in 1851 


INDIANA 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


writing 
Agents 


Wanted in FIRE 


Indiana 


33 36 356 36 «37 38 30 4O Mi N2 43 4H 4S WG 47 4B 4 BO SI 52 


Avg. Aug. Avg. Aug. 

, 4 1939 1953 1939 1953 

W INDSTORM Boston 210 588 Minneapolis 202 553 

€ New York 219 60! Kansas City 209 535 

. Buffalo 205 615 St. Louis 208 574 

PLATE GLASS Baltimore 198 583 Atlanta 186 639 
Philadelphia 196 581 Dallas 171 
Home Office : Pittsburgh 219 582 New Orleans 194 
sfabeeanenens Glowlend «208506 Seat 6 

‘ evelan eattle 

3rd Floor Chicago 205 544 San — 183 
. _ My ry 4 i i Los A 167 
Consolidated ||| GENERAL LIABILITY %  edianapolis 20588 Los Angeles 16 
Milwaukee 209 613 National Average 200 


Building AUTOMOBILE—ALL 


This index (1918 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in 
° clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
Indianapolis ‘OVER GES system, etc. It is based on average costs under norma ‘conditions with no 
Cc A allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the compos:te of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings 
wD RRR ERROR RE EEE Sn 8 Furnished through the courtesy of American Appraisal Co. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
Bid Prices 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 1953 Range Sept. 
Hi Low 30, 1953 
119 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 


1 ® 
Aetna Insurance Company Vy % 51% e 
Agricultural Insurance Company (old) ... f —_ j minous 
Agricultural Insurance Company (new) .. 4 29 


American Alliance Insurance Company ... d ¢ a4 


American Automobile Insurance Company 4” d 45q 
American Equitable Assurance Company.. ‘ 28 
American Insurance Company 

American Re-Insurance Company 

American Surety Company 





Automobile Insurance Company 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company 
Boston Insurance Company 

Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty Company 


Continental Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates 
Employers Reinsurance Company 
Federal Insurance Company (old) 
Federal Insurance Company (new). 





Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen's Insurance Company—-Newark 


General Reinsurance Corporation 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Gilobe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 


Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co... 
Home Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North America .... 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance ... 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insuarnce .. 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 


Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co 
National Casualty Company 

National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company.. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 

North River Insurance Company .......... 
Northeastern Insurance Company of Hart 


Northwestern National Insurance Co. .. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (old) 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (new) 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 

Pacific Indemnity Company 


Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company 

Providence Washington Insurance Co. .. 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. Pfd. ... 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York .... 


Republic Insurance Company—Texas 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .... 
Seaboard Surety Company (old) 

Seaboard Surety Company (new) 7 MInOUS ASu 
Security Insurance Company—New Haven. d iy APORATI Ally 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .. co ON 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (old). 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (new) 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 





LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company (old) .... 
Aetna Life Insurance Company (new) .... < ROCK ISLAND, 
Colonial Life Insurance Company , 

Columbian National Life Insurance Co. .. ILLINOIS 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. ... 199 


Continental Assurance Company 

Franklin Life Insurance Company (old) 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (new). 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company . 
Life Insurance Comnanvy of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. .. 
Travelers Insurance Company 





BETTER 
. PROTECTION 


astute business executives 
are constantly proving that 


IT PAYS 2 WAYS 
TO PROTECT PROPERTY 


Here is a typical example: Officials of an Eastern industrial 
concern recently made a study of their protection expense. 
They were amazed to discover that the cost of patrolling one 
watchman’s route —nights, Saturdays, Sundays, holidays and 
vacation periods—was more than $10,000 a year. 


Upon the advice of their insurance broker, they called in an 
ADT representative to explain the advantages of ADT Auto- 
matic Protection. A survey revealed that the firm not only 
could reduce its protection cysts substantially but, in addition, 
the plant and its continuity of operations would be much 
better protected. 


This same discovery is being made every day by prudent busi- 
nessmen who are striving to combat today’s high costs 

Thousands of firms, large and small, now protect their proper- 
ties with appropriate combinations of ADT Automatic Protec- 
tion Services: Automatic Fire Alarm, Sprinkler Supervisory 


and Waterflow Alarm, Burglar Alarm, and Automatic Heating 
and Industrial Process Supervision. 


There’s no need to gamble with human frailties when you can 
protect your property and your profits with systems that stand 
guard 24 hours a day to detect and report dangerous condi- 
tions automatically. 


May we explain how ADT Automatic Protection can be ap- 
plied to help you. Telephone the ADT Central Station in your 
city or write to our New York Executive Offices. 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 


tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies 


ALABAMA 


American 


Licensed 

Liberty Ins. Co 
Admitted 
Casualty Co. ........ San Antonio, Texas 
....Fort Worth, Texas 


Birmingham, Ala 


General American 

General Ins. Corp 
ARIZONA 

South Carolina Ins. Ce 
ARKANSAS 

Inland Empire Ins. Ce snkck¥ hein woe oe Rane 

New York Central Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..Edmeston, N. ‘ 

Transatlantic Reinsurance Co ; .New York, N. 
CALIFORNIA Licersed 

SNe? GUM, TA) ced sbi code pendies bEn Los Angeles, Cal. 
COLORADO \ dmitted 

All American Casualty “o 

American Live Stock lus. Co 

Farmers Home Mutual Ins. ¢ 

General Bonding and Ins. Co Oklahoma City, Okla 

National Union Indemnity Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Washington Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ........St. Louis, Mo 
DELAWARE Admitted 

Yorkshire Indemnity ‘ ; ee ee 
GEORGIA Examined 

Southeastern Fidelity Fire Ins. Co. 
IDAHO Examined 

Twin Falls County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .. 
MAINE \dmitted 

Kansas City and Marine Ins. Co. 
Examined 
Mutual Fire 


\dmitted 


Columbia, S. C. 
\dmitted 


..Chicago, Ill 
.. Geneva, Ill 
‘tna Minneapolis, Minn. 


York, N. Y 
.Atlanta, Ga 
. Buhl, Idaho 


Fire .... Kansas City, Mo. 


Aroostook Co Ins. Co. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
.... Presque Isle, Me. 
Presque Isle, Me. 


Patrons 


Mutual 
Mutual 


Fire Ins. Co 
Fire In Co 


Aroostook 
Lewiston 


Northern Maine Patrons Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
North Yarmouth Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
North Yarmouth, Me. 
MARYLAND Admitted 
Ftanseort indemnity Co. .....0cccccecees Los Angeles, Cal. 
MASSACHUSETTS Examined 
\rrow Mutual Liability Ins. Co. ............Newton, Mass. 
Electric Mutual Liability Ins. Co. ............ Lynn, Mass. 
MISSOURI Incorporated 
Midland Mutual Ins. Co. ............. Nooteualye Liberty, Mo. 
Licensed 
Colonial Mutual Ins. Co. eet: 
\dmitted 
(ost Velknd acta 
Ee OG a © eee oon rare Columbia, S. C. 
MONTANA Admitted 
Sees BEN ER dense nauebed Cimarron, Kan. 
Coal Operators Casualty Co. ............6- Greensburg, Pa. 
Franklin National Ins. Co. ..............New York, N. Y. 
Industrial Indemnity Co. .............. San Francisco, Cal. 
Inland Empire Ins. Co. .. Boise, Idaho 
Insurance Company of Texas Dallas, Texas 
Milhank Mutunl Ind. Co. <...i.ccsccctes seus Milbank, N. D. 
Reciprocal Exchange Kansas City, Mo 
St. Louis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ............ St. Louis, Mo. 
St; Peas: Meteml Int, Casas ti tiv St. Paul, Minn. 
NEBRASKA Admitted 
South Carolina Ins. Co. ....<ceseoesee< 
NEVADA Admitted 
American Marine and General Ins. Co. .. 
Fidelity Interstate Casualty Co. 
NEW YORK Incorporated 
ET UUIN 6 TR MB ici Ss 6 eis oon wide Bs New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
American Equitable Assurance Co. ......New York, N. Y. 
Callicoon Agricultural Mutual Fire Relief Assn. 
Jeffersonville, N. Y. 
Coiee tee: Coe, LOG. sick. sees Sunes Edinburgh, Scotland 
Chenango County Patron’s Fire Relief Assn. 
Norwich, N. Y. 
London Guarantee and Accident Co., Ltd. ....London, Eng. 
Phoenix tnthemmrty Co. ui eis cess ccckes New York, N. Y. 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Switzerland General Ins. Co., Ltd. .......... Zurich, Switz. 
Examined 


Louis, Mo. 


Public National Ins. Co 


.....-Columbia, S. C. 


..New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


State Capital Ins. Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA Examined 
PU, MRUTIMNE 38, LO. ion cuca ob aKR ees eon caced Fargo, N. D. 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Carolina Casualty Ins. Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
Lancaster County Mutual Ins. Co. ........... Lancaster, 
Manor Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Lancaster Co. 
East Petersburg, 
Mount Joy Mutual Ins. Co. ...4........ Elizabethtown, 
AOU UE MAOUEN TGS, CO. oa ck cu ccbcwwessoes cs Ephrata, 
Penn Chartér Mutual Ins. Co. .................: Lititz, 
RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
New York Central Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ... 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Birmingham Fire Ins. Co. ............... Birmingham, Ala. 
Union Ins. Society of Canton, Ltd. .... Victoria, Hong Kong 
Examined 


.Raleigh, N. C. 


3urlington, N. C. 


.Edmeston, N. Y. 


Canal Ins, Co. Greenville, S. C. 
Guaranty Fire & Marine Ins. bY as alv gears Charleston, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
es eh ee ee Los Angeles, Cal. 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
M. F. A. Mutual Ins. Co Columbia, Mo. 
Pee SONOMA TNO S50; kc cous nc ns utes es eeu Miami, Fla. 
Standard Reliance Ins. Co., (Mutual) ........ Lincoln, Neb. 
TEXAS Licensed 
Great National Fire & Casualty Co. .......... Waco, Texas 
Reinsured 
Great National Lloyds 
UTAH Admitted 
Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. of Conn. ........ Hartford, Conn. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
Sere Petes 106, CO... scsvicvresecceeceven Merrill, Wis. 
po el” ae te oe Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reinsured 
Inland Empire Farmers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Waco, Texas 


(Continued on page 12) 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





“DELIVERED” SERVICE 


Today a successful insurance agent or broker must 
be equipped with all the tools of the trade. His ability 
to render “delivered” service to his clients depends 
upon it. 


Fireman’s Fund producers have available for their use 
a wide range of effective selling tools. Newest among 
them is the FIREMAN’S FUND FACT FINDER. More 
than a year of research went into its preparation. We 
think it is the most complete commercial survey ques- 
tionnaire available. 


We're sure the FACT FINDER will help any producer 
to build both friendship and business. We would 
like to have you see this aid to better selling. The 
coupon will bring you a free copy. 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE » CASUALTY ~ SURETY FIDELITY , 


Home Office: 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 


Departmental Offices: San Francisco * New York « Chicago * Boston 
Atlanta + Los Angeles « Seattle 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
WESTERN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 











* This is America « 


NUMBER 5S OF A SERIES 


Shortly before twelve noon 


Robed and ready, nine of the nation’s most distin- 
guished men wait to part the velvet curtain and take their 
respective chairs on the raised platform. 

They are the Supreme Court of the United States. They 
are about to sit in solemn deliberation on one of the many 
momentous and difficult issues that continually come to 
them for final judgment. 

They may be meeting to listen to complicated argu- 
ments on tax law, or perhaps to make sure that the rights 
of some individual are fully safeguarded. Whatever the 


issue before them, we know they will weigh it carefully, 
maturely, impartially. 

These nine men, trained in orderly and instructed 
reasoning, represent the legal wisdom of this great country. 
They represent government by law, in the broadest sense. 
Established by our Constitution, they are dedicated to the 
principle of Equal Justice Under Law. 

More, perhaps, than we realize, their judgments affect 
all of us. We may be thankful for these great Americans 
and their high purpose. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


~— 


THE EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTO 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS INSURANCE CO 
THE EMPLOYERS FIRE INSURANCE CO 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 


This advertisement appears in full color in Time, October 26. 





*** In our September issue we reviewed the six 
months’ operating results of a representative group of 
stock fire and casualty companies. This month we out- 
line some of the major trends as developed in the mutual 
field during the first half of the year in the study Mutual 
Semi-Annual Experience on page 15. 


*** Problems faced by investment departments of in 
surance companies have been similar to those faced by 
all institutional investors. How they have been solved 
is high-lighted in the special study Classification of 
Admitted Assets ; on page 16 for the stock carriers and 
on page 17 for the mutual carriers. 
. 

*** Competition in the insurance business inspires 
mixed reactions among agents and company executives. 
Some frankly don’t like it and are indignant about its 
existence while others regard it favorably. Some of 
this mixed feeling may be due to a misunderstanding of 
the main areas of competition today. An appraisal of 
Competition in the insurance industry is given on page 
18. 


eee Practicing insurance men may sometimes live too 
near to day-to-day operating problems to have a balanced 
perspective of an entire question. It is, therefore, valu- 
able to read the viewpoints of a student of the industry 
Such a 
consideration of the Merit Rating of private passenger 
automobiles is given on page 21. In reading the author's 
conclusions, it should be remembered that the article 
was written before the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
jointly announced their new classification system. 


who is, however, outside of insurance ranks. 


*** There are a number of respects in which the policy 
language and the filing requirements of Guaranteed 
Renewable Contracts are different from those normal 
to so-called commercial contracts. The article on page 
25 does not attempt to be all-inclusive as this would be 
impracticable but it hits the high points of these differ 
ences. It should be a helpful guide for any company 
contemplating writing this type of coverage 


**x* The sale of insurance is conducted in New York 
City along lines which are somewhat different than in 


For October, 1953 


OCTOBER, 1953 


the rest of the country even including the other major 
metropolitan areas. Because of confusion engendered 
by the use of the term “local agent” there exists some 
misunderstanding about the role of The New York City 
Agent. The article on page 29 should help to clear up 
any such misunderstanding. 

*** Increased losses on automobile liability coverages 
have generated a whole chain of interlocking results. 
Automobile owners have faced, with resentment, in 
creased insurance costs and greater difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary protection. Agents have been forced to 
jeopardize the good will and other business of their 
clients by refusing their automobile insurance, Com 
panies have been plagued with unprofitable loss experi 
ence and supervisory officials have been under pressure 
from all sides. A beneficial result of this host of troubles 
has been a determination to uncover the real facts of 
the situation and not depend on opinions and informed 
guesses. The data developed by two state agents’ asso 
ciations in Automobile Insurance Studies conducted by 
them are reported on pages 32 and 33. 


*** (ver the last forty years the selling of insurance 
has undergone great changes. Where formerly small 
values were the rule, today the amounts are much 
greater. Where there used to be a few standard cover 
ages, now protection 1s packaged in ever new and better 
forms. However, the proper selling of insurance is 
today as great a problem as it was in the so-called good 
old days. In the article on page 43 are described Two 
Sales Programs either of which, if conscientiously 
followed, will result in increased henefits for an agent 


*** |p to the present time most stress in programs 
to reduce accidents has been placed on the correction 
of conditions that may induce accidents, such as fatigue, 
distractions or unguarded hazards. These mechanical 
aspects are very important but it has gradually become 
evident that also due to human failure 
In fact, the claim has been made that human failure 
is the cause of over 90% of all accidents 


accidents are 


To determine 
which men are more likely to be accident prone is the 
held of the psychologist and Psychology and Accidents 
on page 47 discusses the progress being made along 
these lines. 


*** After a fire has been extinguished there usually 
remains a soggy mass of debris resulting from the efforts 
to control it. In addition, the premise is permeated with 
the lingering distasteful smell of smoke. These factors 
make the appear, in the eyes of a 
policyholder, to be greater than it may actually be. The 
debris still has to be laboriously cleaned up but Smoke 


combine to loss 


Odor Removal is now being successfully accomplished 
by modern methods 


mee page I/. 


ll 











COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


(Continued from page 8) 
WEST VIRGINIA Licensed 


Church Layman Mutual Ins. Co. ......Huntington, W. Va. 
Know the facts WISCONSIN Admitted 


American Farmers Mutual Ins. Co. ............ Chicago, 4 

.§ Health Service Incorporated Chicago, Il. 

about the insured’s National Insurance Underwriters .......... St. Louis, Mo. 
WYOMING Admitted 

ee Oe a ee Tee eee Fort Worth, Texas 

property values OE, rp ny ante .. New York, N. Y. 
ALASKA Admitted 


Carolina Casualty Ins. Co. 2... 6s0s sess Burlington, N. C. 


: : Employers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Wausau, Wis. 
@ An insurance program 1s only as Western Pacific Ins. Co. .........+++++++-+.-Seattle, Wash. 


‘ ; ; Withdrew 
sound as its basic foundations. American General Ins. Co. ........see00e: Houston, Texas 
HAWAII Admitted tee Yate oe ¥ 
H Globe and Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. ........) ew York, N. Y. 
Make sure your client has the DOMINION OF CANADA 
valuation - Admitted : 
¥ on facts for Bed Seas rte ca emer Cite. oi sccted cicnsis sence London, Eng. 
ace which make his insurance Linen Soot: ine. “Gok EM ies ci iccnsic os London, Eng. 
8 MANITOBA Admitted 3 
an investment — not a gamble. PBtNIS SBN. ko 65055 4 cae a he Oe 6 he 0 99972 8 Milan, Italy 
8 Essex and Suffolk Equitable Ins. Soc. Ltd. ..Colchester, Eng. 
NEWFOUNDLAND Admitted 


The AMERICAN London Assurance ances? London, Eng. 
North British and Mercantile Ins. Co. Ltd. ....London, Eng. 
APPRAISAL ONTARIO Admitted 


Tate. Seattiah Int: Co. 286 ics cokes vive vee London, Eng. 


C 
ee CONVENTIONS AIEAD 


Over Fifty Years of Service OCTOBER 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES niyo unin vr sn piglet 
Wisconsin Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Western Underwriters Association, annual meeting, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

National Safety Congress and Exposition, National Safety 
Council, annual meeting, Chicago. 

Massachusetts Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Sheraton Plaza, Boston. 

Tennessee Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Patten Hotel, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Kansas Agents of National Association of Mutual Agents, 
Lamar Hotel, Salina, Kansas. 

Midwest Management Conference, French Lick, Indiana. 
Missouri Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Hotel President, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Arizona Assdciation of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Nebraska Association of Insurance Agents, Hotel Fontenelle, 
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Phoenix, Arizona. 

California — ens of ag oe & Health Managers 
Clubs, ting, Bilt Hotel, Los Angeles, Cali- 

When you sell Harford Mutual fire yam See tae ae ers een ot oe ee 


insurance, you sell one hundred ten NOVEMBER 


ope California Association of Insurance Agents, annual conven- 
year reputation for stability and tion, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


prompt settlement of clales. Write > ome aga Association of the Mountain States, Den- 
, , . Health and Accident Underwriters Conference, underwriting 
today for full information regarding forum, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

d t United States Fire Companies Conference, annual meeting, 
agency advantages. New York, New York. 

Oklahoma Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 


meeting, Oklahoma City. 


Michigan Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, Hotel 
“7ée HARFORD MUTUAL Statler, Detroit 
Mountain States Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
Tusurance Company annual meeting, Albany Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 
North Eastern Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, an- 
: a: ' gie : nual meeting, North Kenmore Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts. 
HOME OFFICE—BEL AIR, MARYLAND National Association of Independent Insurers, annual meet- 
ing, Park Plaza and Chase Hotels, St. Louis, Missouri. 


American Management Association, insurance conference, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Here’s a 


for which YOU have a 
THOUSAND PROSPECTS! 


This rather new type of insurance has never been 
widely sold. Yet there are many prospects in every 
business and profession. Practically all your com- 
mercial, industrial and professional clients need either 
or both—Valuable Papers or Records Insurance and 
Accounts Receivable Insurance. 


Valuable Records 


It’s truly hard to think of a way of earning a living 
that doesn’t involve some records or papers which it 
would be costly in both materials and labor to replace. 
Basically there are all types of files and lists and ref- 
erences. There are maps and charts, diagrams and 
drawings—to say nothing of documents such as deeds, 
abstracts and mortgages. 


Accounts Receivable 
Most businesses have four major insurable assets in 
their financial statements: real property, furniture and 
fixtures, inventory and accounts receivable. Business- 
men routinely insure the first three. But the fourth 
one, the nearest of all to cash, and usually the largest 
or second largest of the four, is often left uninsured. 


Yet experience shows that if accounts receivable rec- 
ords are lost or destroyed, less than half are collected 


Low Cost — All Risk 


These forms take fire insurance rates with certain 
loadings and deductions. Yet they are all risk contracts. 
All the ECE hazards, and many others not in the ECE, 
are thrown in for good measure. Actually most fire 
policies exclude records and papers. These are strong 
selling points. 


New Promotion Plan—Get FREE COPY 


In the new issue of our Agency Sales Bulletin we tell 
whatethe contracts cover, how to build a prospect 
list and how to advertise and sell these two lines for 
which you have so many prospects. There's a sug- 
gested letter to send to the prospects and a new, 
attractive, three-color folder to send with the letter 
We'll be glad to send you this material, without cost 
or obligation. Ask your secretary to complete and 
return the coupon, today. It may well lead to a sub- 
stantial increase in business for vour agency. 


Qouitily «v0.0 COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
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ticut Companies, Dept. 17C, New Haven, Conn. 


NAME 
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MARINE 
HOME OFFICES: New Haven, Connecticut 


y . 4 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your new Agency Sales Bulletin on Valuable 
and Accounts Receivable Insurance, and a sample of your new folder on this 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


. CASUALTY . BONDS 
PACIFIC DEPTS: 248 Battery Street, San Francisco. Calif 
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TO ALL AGENTS desir 
COMMISSION CONT 
class of business such ls 
a DIRECT BASIS thror 
and experienced ce 


- lent plus by Alfred M. Best Compemy?. ; 


Contracts are accepted in all states with 
the exception of Aleiveme col Frida. 


‘insurance | 


* fire 
* theft 
° windstorm 


° collision 








s a number of mutual 
Ble. do not file 
complete semi-annual _fig- 
ures, it is difficult to ob- 
tain a sufficiently represent- 
ative group to give very 
much indication of general 
trends of the business. 
Moreover, aggregate fig- 
ures in the mutual fire 
and casualty field are 
subject to misinter- 
pretation because of the 
wide differences in size 
of carriers, class of busi- 
ness underwritten 
plans of operation 
With this 


tabulation of 


Total Admitted Assets 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
Conditional Surplus Funds 
Case Loss Reserves 
Unearned Premiums 

Direct Premiums Written 
Net Premiums Written 

| Net Premiums Earned 

tloss Ratio 

*Expense Ratio 

Combined Loss & Exp. Ratio 
Underwriting P. or L. . 
Net Investment Income 
Other Inv. Gains or Losses 
Federal Taxes Incurred 


Dividends Ceclared 


easy 


and 
fol- 
word of caution, we present this 
thirty-two carriers, individual figures 
on which appeared in Best’s Weekly News Digest of 
August 31. 

Premium volume advanced 21% as against an 
11% rise in the stock field. The over-all loss ratio 
increased by one point to reach 58.6%, some two 
and a half points above the ratio developed by a 
representative group of stock carriers for the first 
half of the year. The expense ratio was better 
than a point lower at 27.5% on the larger volume 
of business underwritten. 


lowed. 


Fire Business 


Companies engaged primarily in fire business, which 
have been writing an increasing amount of installment 
or annual renewal business, showed little increase in 
net premiums despite an increase in the face amount 
of policies outstanding. Declining rates and rising dollar 
losses have reduced the profit margin on straight fire 
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32 MUTUAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
(Figures in thousands) 


t Losses and loss adjustment expenses incurred to premiums 
earned. * Expenses incurred to premiums written. 


business somewhat but the 
line remains generally satis- 
6/30/53 | factory. Higher extended 
$480,938 stile ’ : cab 3 
123524 | Coverage rates in several im- 
5,488 | portant territories added to 
premium 


6/30/52 
$409,770 
110,756 
5,025 
112,369 
160,508 
157,905 
172,743 
151,061 
57.6 
28.7 
86.3 


12/31/52 
$442,481 
119,819 
6,430 
123,786 
166,102 
351,899 
346,335 
318,779 
57.6 
28.9 
86.5 
13,211 31,821 
4,120 8,532 
569 1,179 
1,773 3,642 
12,685 25,06! 


136,020 
189,225 
192,733 
208,626 
185,496 
58.6 
27.5 
86.1 
17,525 
4.967 
-2,064 
2,101 | to 
13,228 | 


volume on this 
line but profit margins were 
squeezed by widespread 
windstorm losses. 


Casualty Lines 


Casualty lines continued 
show improvement on 
| rising volume with higher 
automobile liability and 
property damage rates more 
fully reflected in experience. Workmen’s compensation 
experience also continued the improvement first wit- 
nessed in 1952 while premium volume edged upward on 
slightly higher rates and record employment. 

Unearned premiums were up about 14% since the 
year-end while case loss reserves were 10% higher than 
at year-end and 21% higher than a year ago. Assets 
were 9% higher than at year end and 17% above a year 
ago. 


ba] 


Investments Higher 


Net investment income was up 20% due to larger 
dividends, higher interest rates and an increase in in- 
vested 


assets. However, appreciation in securities, 
which has been such an important factor in building 
surplus during the period of inflation, became depreci 
ation during the first half of 1953 due to the decline in 
market quotations of securities with the result that the 
companies showed a substantial loss in the item “other 
investment gains or losses.” As a result, policyholders’ 
surplus was up only 3% from December, 1952. 
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CLASSHRICATION OF 


Sieck Companies 





pany assets and 15% of 
casualty assets. This classi- 
fication now _ represents 
about 1.1% having shrunk 
from about $275 million in 
1931 to $137 million at the 
end of 1952. Stocks owned 
are relatively slightly 
important now than they 
were in portfolios of 1931, 
with the increase in dollar 
amount due to appreciation 
in market value rather than 
to increased purchases 
Stock portfolios today, just 
as they did twenty years ago, 
show the highest percentage 


3 is last twenty years 
have witnessed a tre- 
mendous growth in the fire 


and casualty fields with the 
677 stock fire and casualty 


CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS 


1931 
Casualty 


Cash ; 5.1 
Bonds 
Government & 8.4 
State, etc. 10.2 
Railroad 15.2 
Public Utility m 11.9 
Miscellaneous j 5.7 


1952 
Fire & Cas. 


companies reporting $12.8 
billion 
$6.5 


about 
1952. 


and 
premiums for 


asset Ss 
less 


Changing economic condi 


tions have dictated major 


shifts in investment policy, 51.4 


Total Bonds 
made 


pally 


ing of 


gradually and princi- 
through the channel- 
new investment 
funds rather than through 
certain 


Stocks 
Railroad 8.1 
Public Utility 9.6 
Insurance 10.8 
Bank 45 
Miscellaneous 12.7 


45.7 


sales oOo} classes of 


anon 
NO @n~nN 


securities, 


Total Stocks 


w 
= 
© 


Problems faced by invest- 
ment departments of insur- 
ance companies have been Agents’ Balances 


similar to those faced by Other Assets 





Real Estate & Mortgages 4.9 
5.8 


of holdings in miscellaneous 
common and _— insurance 
shares, Holdings in railroad 
stocks show the greatest de- 


ah ae 
own 








virtually all institutional in- 
vestors and they have been solved in about the same 
way. Lower interest rates, refinancing and refunding of 
many issues, government deficit financing during the 
depression years and to finance the huge cost of World 
War II led inevitably to a tremendous increase in hold- 
ings of U. S. Government bonds, Such holdings were 
less than $300 million in 1931 but at the end of 1952 
amounted to $4.5 billion for the stock fire and casu- 
alty companies. As total assets increased from $3.8 
billion to $12.8 billion during this period, it is at once 
apparent that a very substantial portion of all new 
funds available for investment went into U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds. However, despite the continued increase 
in dollar amounts of U. S, Government bonds held by 
the companies, the percentage of U. S. Government 
bonds owned showed a decline in each of the last four 
years as other channels of investment opened. 


Changes in Emphasis 


Although the tremendous increase in holdings of 
U. S. Government bonds overshadows all other changes, 
there have been some significant changes in emphasis 
among other classes of securities. Railroad bonds were 
the largest class of bonds owned twenty years ago, 
representing more than 10% of all stock fire com- 


lo 


crease over the period. 

Agent’s balances were understandably relatively 
higher in depression 1931, but cash accounts which 
were just over 5% in 1931 were over 8% of assets in 
1952 and dollarwise were very much larger. 

The larger cash balances and lower yields on high 
grade bonds has resulted in net investment income for 
1952 being little more than double what it was for 1931, 
despite nearly a four fold increase in total assets during 
the twenty-year period. Net return on assets was 3.9% 
in 1931 but only 2.3% currently. 


Fundamental Differences 


Although it is hard to generalize, because of the 
varying programs followed by individual companies, 
there are certain fundamental differences between the 
investment policies generally followed by fire and casu- 
alty companies. These differences may quite possibly 
have been influenced by the relative differences in fi- 
nancial position, the casualty companies having a gen- 
erally smaller margin of assets over liabilities and, 
therefore, smaller capacity to absorb violent fluctuations 
in security values than the generally better capitalized 
fire field. In general, the mutual carriers have been 
even more conservative than the stock carriers in select- 
ing investments as indicated in the study opposite. 
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ADD 


ASSETS 


Mutual Companies 





HE 
have 


mutual carriers 
faced the same 
general economic conditions 
and factors of rapid growth 
that were faced by the stock 
carriers, The three hundred 
and eighty-two mutual com- 
panies on which this study 
is based report total assets 
of just over $3 billion and 
wrote nearly $2 billion in 
business last year. 


Cash 

Bonds 
Government 
State, etc. 
Railroad 
Public Utility 
Miscellaneous 


Total Bonds 


Stocks 
Railroad 
Public Utility 
Insurance 
Bank 


Miscellaneonus 


As was the case in the 
stock company field, nearly 
every type of investment 
program has been followed 
in the selection of assets. 
Some companies have con- 
centrated on diversification, 
others on appreciation, 
safety of principal, liquidity 


Total Stocks 


Real Estate & Mortgages 
Agents’ Balances 
Other Assets 





CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS 


as a group, own more bonds 
and fewer stocks than the 
fire mutuals but the differ- 
ence in such holdings is 
relatively small. 


1943 1952 
Casualty Fire & Cas. 


13.7 8.3 . 

The managements of mu- 
tual companies have, in gen- 
eral, invested a larger per- 
centage of assets in bonds, 
the corresponding ratios of 
mutual and stock companies 
being 69% and 51% respec- 
tively. Relatively, stockhold- 
ings of the mutuals are 
materially less than such 
holdings by stock compa- 
nies, ratios being 13% and 
31%. Most notable differ- 
ence in the stockholdings is 
the very natural almost 
complete absence of insur 


55.8 44.4 
6.1 10.8 
2.8 3.6 
5.9 5.6 
2.0 








or yield. However, as a 
group the companies have followed sound conservative 
investment principles and most of them maintain a high 
degree of diversification and marked liquidity. 

The over-all trend for the past fifteen to twenty years 
has been an increase in cash and U. S. Government 
bonds made possible principally through the relative 
reduction in holdings of all other classes of bonds. How- 
ever, in the last four years, although the dollar amounts 
of both cash and U. S. Government bonds continued 
to rise, their relative percentage of the total assets 
declined. Government bonds still constitute nearly half 
of all assets and cash an additional 8%. 


Bonds and Stocks 


Real estate, including home office property, and mort- 
gages amount to less than four and one half per cent 
of admitted assets. With the exception of cash, agents’ 
balances and other miscellaneous assets (totaling about 
14%) all other items represent invested assets mostly 
in the form of bonds or stocks, usually high grade listed 
securities. 

The same general differences between the fire and 
casualty mutual companies exist as were noted in the 
stock field, but in lesser degree. The casualty mutuals, 
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ance stocks held by mutual 
carriers, and the relative importance of such holdings 
particularly in the stock fire field. The mutual carriers 
have larger relative holdings in real estate and mort- 
gages but about the same cash balances. 


Recent Trends 


One of the most significant developments in recent 
years has been the opening up of avenues of investment 
other than U. S. Government bonds. The very modest 
increase in holdings of municipals registered in 1947 
was accentuated in the years following and was ex- 
tended to other classes of bonds and to mortgages. 

Just as in the stock field, in reviewing the exhibit 
showing the classification of admitted assets of the in- 
dividual companies or in interpreting the investment 
practices of any company, one very important point 
should be kept in mind—the relation of such investments 
to outstanding liabilities. A company may have a higher 
than average percentage of assets invested in real estate, 
in common stocks or in some other class of security yet 
may, in addition, maintain as high a degree of diversi- 
fication and even greater liquidity in relation to out 
standing liabilities than another company with a more 
normal diversification of assets but larger liabilities. 
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OMPETITION is an es- 
element of American 
More than sixty 
years ago the Congress of the United 
States took a position against mo- 
nopoly by declaring actions which 
substantially lessen competition to 
be unlawful. Ever since that time, 
American manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have vied with one another 
in the effort to secure public ap- 
proval of their goods and services. 
As a result of such competition, 
the consumer now has a choice of 
the finest automobiles, household 
appliances, television sets, and a 
multitude of life’s and 
necessities. 


sential 
business. 


comforts 


The Privilege of Choosing 


It is probably true that the Sher- 
man Act and the Clayton Act have 
on occasion been subjected to 
warped interpretation, sometimes 
for seeming political purpose. But 
on the whole we prefer our com- 
petitive system to the European car- 
tel system and we are prepared to 
fight for the American way. If any- 
one doesn’t believe that, let him try 
to deny the ladies in his household 
the privilege of shopping around for 
food and clothing on the basis of 
price and quality. 

When we come to the insurance 
business, competition inspires mixed 
reactions among agents and company 
executives. Some frankly don’t like 
it and are indignant about its exist- 
Some regard it favorably; 
some deplore it. Indeed, there are 
a few who appear to feel that com- 
petition has no place in the insurance 
business and so would stifle it. They 
don't seem to realize that they will 
no more succeed in turning back 
competition than did Canute with the 
waves of the sea. Among those who 
take a jaundiced view of competi- 
tion from the ranks of 
stock company executives and stock 


ence, 


are some 
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Executive Vice President 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


company agents. Why should this 
be so? I suggest that those who fear 
rather than favor competition may 
be too close to the trees to see the 
forest. It is easy to get a distorted 
view of the situation by looking 
only at the competition of one stock 
company agent against another stock 


The consumer has a choice 


company agent, and one capital stock 
company against another capital 
stock company. I, accordingly, pro- 
pose that we consider the subject 
of competition from the standpoint 
of the insurance industry as a whole. 
If we will do that, we will secure a 
more accurate and comprehensive 
estimate of the force of competition 
in our business. We can appraise its 
strength and it weakness, its impact 
on our own way of doing things, 
and | would hope eventually guide 
our own conduct in a business which, 
though regulated, is in fact a highly 
competitive one. 

Let us begin our investigation by 
making an appraisal of the competi- 
tive position of stock and mutual 


companies. By mutual companies, 
I would refer at this point to the 
large national commercial mutual 
companies rather than to the small 
county assessment mutuals. 
Generally speaking, both classes 
of companies operate on a common 
rate level and both classes of com 
panies are to a large extent multiple 
line. The writings of mutual com 
panies are particularly heavy in the 
field of workmen’s compensation and 
only a little less important in the field 
of automobile and general liability. 
They are weakest in the burglary 
and bonding lines. Stock companies, 
of course, operate through the Amer 
ican Agency System, whereas the 
large mutual companies operate 
through different systems. Several 
of the largest pay no commissions 
whatsoever and acquire their busi- 


ness through salaried salesmen. 


Practically Identical 


Others operate through agents and 
in some instances pay such agents 
a lower rate of remuneration on re- 
newal business than they do on new 
business. When we come to judge 
the underwriting results of these two 
classes of companies, we are fre- 
quently confronted by the represen- 
tation of the mutual companies that 
they write only preferred risks and, 
therefore, have a superior loss ratio 
to stock companies. For companies 
writing a cross-section of the na 
tional business, this representation 
is bunk. On the basis of the annual 
statements filed with insurance de 
partments, the non-stock company 
loss ratio for the past five years is 
practically identical with the loss 
ratio of the stock companies. On 
the other hand, the expense ratio 
inclusive of production expenses for 
mutual companies is roughly fifteen 
points below the total expense ratio 
of stock companies. It is largely 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


HOW TO INSURE A PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
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The above advertisement 


THE HOME Talks Business... ; 
will appear as a fu 


to GET Business For You! page in color in: 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 


October 31 





Next advertisement in the new Home series is designed to catch 
the eye of businessmen, large and small. If you have commer- _ 
cial or industrial policyholders or prospects, this advertisement 
, sae ; aos . November 9 
is working for you. Like all Home advertisements, it is speaking 
not for the Company but for you, the agent—telling your story U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
- ‘ : , November 13 
and emphasizing the value of your services. Reprints of this 
advertisement, in full color, are available for your use. BUSINESS WEEK 
November 14 


*THE HOME*® —_| “trent 
CLad LAAN CE Company ere — 
TOWN JOURNAL 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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MERIT RATING 


OLLAR claims arising from 

automobile accidents have 

been increasing at such a 
pace that a major economic problem 
has developed—a tight market for 
automobile insurance. Insurance 
companies seem reluctant to expand 
operations in the automobile field. 
As a group, not only have they been 
unable to make a profit in the past 
few years, they have also been un- 
able to break even. Companies have 
lost over $200 million on automobile 
liability insurance since 1946, with 
a loss of $100 million occurring in 
1951. 


Difficult to Place 


Consequently agents are finding it 
increasingly difficult to place auto- 
mobile insurance business. There is 
an optimistic note in the picture, 
however, in that recent trends indi- 
cate that companies may show a 
profit this year. If this occurs an 
easier market may develop. In any 
case, events of the past several years 
are worthy of study and considera- 
tion. 

The logical question at this point 
is why are not automobile insur- 
ance rates brought up to a level high 
enough to assure an adequate and 
continuous market? The answer 
quite obviously is that the public 
resists rate increases. As a result, 
regulatory authorities being natu- 
rally sensitive to public opinion are 
reluctant to allow sweeping rate 
changes. Also rates lag behind ex- 
perience, therefore rates are always 
going to be too low during periods 
of rising claim costs. It was not until 
1952 that insurance rate revisions 
included the effect of trend and pro- 
jection factors. 

It is true that there have been 
rate increases in automobile insur- 
ance and to the uninitiated these 
increases would seem substantial. 
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ROBERT |. MEHR 
Professor of Economics, 
University of Illinois 


Sut what the casual observer has 
forgotten is that automobile liability 
rates were substantially lower in 
1945 than in previous years because 
gasoline rationing limited the use 
of the private passenger automobile. 
Based on the 1935 rates, the 1952 
rates are less than 50 percent higher. 
This is not a very substantial in- 
crease when consideration is given 
to inflation and to the greater ac- 
cident hazard today produced by a 
larger number of automobiles on the 
roads and by the operation of high- 
speed cars on low-speed highways. 

If the solution to the tight auto- 
mobile insurance market is not 
further substantial increases in rates, 
then what is the answer? Perhaps 
it is best to look at the reasons for 
rising automobile claim costs. The 
principal reason is inflation. Because 
of price inflation, the cost of replac- 
ing damaged property has increased 
and the courts have been awarding 
higher liability damage claims for 
personal injuries. Other forms of 
insurance have been increasing in 
cost also, but quoted rates have not 
advanced materially so these cost 
increases have been hidden. Take, 
for example, fire insurance. A house 
purchased in 1941 for $10,000 might 
sell today for $20,000. If the fire 
insurance rate is 20 cents per $100, 
the cost of insuring the house in 
1941 would have been $20. But 
today, without any increase in the 
basic rate, the cost of insuring the 
house would be $40. This repre- 
sents a very real increase in the cost 
of insurance, although not as ob- 
vious an increase as in automobile 
insurance rates. 

Automobile material damage in- 
surance rates generally are quoted 
on a per car basis and liability rates 


are quoted on high basic limits of 
$5,000/$10,000 for bodily injury and 
$5,000 for property damage. In fire 
insurance it would be possible for 
an insured to continue to pay the 
same premium and accept a situa- 
tion in which he is less well insured, 
whereas in automobile insurance 
the insured must continue to be as 
well insured and accept the respon- 
sibility of higher premium payments. 

What other solutions to the auto- 
mobile insurance problem are there 
aside from raising automobile insur- 
ance rates to offset inflation? The 
answer is to take measures that will 
reduce the number and severity of 
accidents. No amount of inflation 
can increase costs of accidents that 
do not happen. Better enforcement 
of traffic laws, periodic inspection of 
vehicles, and more courteous driv- 
ing on the part of automobile oper- 
ators will reduce accidents, and this 
is the common sense and humani- 
tarian approach to the problem. The 
insurance industry is cooperating in 
and supporting efforts to reduce the 
frequency of automobile accidents. 


Merit Ratings 


A number of experts are suggest- 
ing that insurance companies could 
influence the accident rate more di- 
rectly by rewarding the accident 
free insured or by penalizing the ac 
cident-prone driver. They see “edu 
cation through the pocketbook” as 
the best and 
a greater safety 
among motorists, 


surest way to create 
consciousness 
\ few regulatory 
officials have favored this approach 
and have urged rating bureaus to 
set up some form of “merit rating”’ 
plan for automobile insurance so 
that accident-free drivers are given 
some relief from rising automobile 
insurance rates. Because of mount- 
ing public pressure to keep automo- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Merit Rating—Continued 


bile insurance rates down, some in- 
surance commissioners consider 
merit rating a politically expedient 
panacea 

What about merit rating for pri- 
vate cars? Is it 
Let 
Great 


passenger sound 
us look at the 
Britain where 
rating has been established 
for many years 


rating theory? 
situation in 
merit 


In England, automobile policy- 
holders who have no claims against 


their policy are entitled to a “no- 
claim” discount. This discount is 
now fixed at a graduated rate. For 
tariff companies, it is 10 percent 
for one year with no claim, 15 per- 
cent for two consecutive years, and 
20 percent for three or more con- 
secutive years without a claim. Some 
nontariff companies grant up to a 
334% percent discount on the pre- 


miums for five or more consecutive 


years without a claim. These com- 
panies pay 25 percent for four con 


secutive claim-free years. Their dis- 
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count schedule is the same as the 
tariff companies for the first three 
years. The bonus was originally a 
flat 10 percent. The cumulative 
bonus was introduced December 1, 
1932, by the tariff companies to 
follow the lead on nontariff com 
panies which had established them 
earlier. 


Merit rating in vehicle insurance 
is not new in Great Britain. In fact, 
it is so old that it has become tra 
ditional. Merit rating for vehicles 
appears to have found its beginning 
in 1880 with the London and Pro- 
vincial Carriage 
pany, Ltd. 


Insurance Com- 
In that year, this com- 
pany issued a coachman’s policy for 
horse-drawn vehicles that included 
a coachman’s good conduct bonus. 
The policy provided for a bonus to 
be paid to the assured who escaped 
accident during the policy period. 
The amount of the bonus was set as 
a proportional participation in one 
fifth of the amount of the profits 
to be divided the 
holders. 


among share 


Preserving “Horseflesh" 


The announced purpose of the 
bonus was to encourage careful driv- 
ing so as to preserve “horseflesh” 
and incidentally, human flesh. Ac- 
cidents were so frequent in those 
days that a financial inducement 
was thought necessary as an incen- 
tive to them. It was the 
practice of the carriage owners to 
pass these discounts (all or in part ) 
to the drivers. those 
most responsible for reducing acci 
dents the financial remu 
neration awarded for its accomplish 
ment. 


Note two 
early bonus: 


reduce 


Therefore, 


received 


this 
was based on 


characteristics of 
(1) It 
the profits of the company rather 
than on a percentage of the pre 
mium, and (2) it was introduced 
for the purpose of discouraging 
careless driving in order to reduce 
the frequency of accidents and ar 
rest the destruction of wealth. It 
would seem that this type of bonus 
system could withstand attacks on 
theoretical grounds. Those who con 
tributed to the profit by careful 
driving were rewarded with a share 
of this profit. This system has some 
semblance of a mutual insurance op 
eration except that not all of the 





total profits were divided among 
policyholders nor were all policy- 
holders entitled to a share in the 
profits. There was no definite pre- 
determined payment per se for ac 
cident-free experience. Therefore 
premiums did not have to be loaded 
to pay these discounts, 


Competition for Renewals 


The present merit rating system 
for automobiles in Great Britain 
was introduced before World War 
[ and was born out of an entirely 
different set of circumstances : heavy 
competition for renewals. In order 
to assure themselves of the renewals 
of preferred accounts, companies of- 
fered policyholders with claim-free 
records discounts of 10 percent on 
the renewal premium. Competition, 
however, did not allow this arrange 
ment to stop at this point. Com- 
pany Y, for example, would not be 
content to allow Company X_ to 
freeze good risks simply by grant- 
ing no-claim discounts on renewals. 
As was to be expected, Company Y 
offered the same discount to the cus- 
tomers of Company X so that a 
policyholder did not lose his no- 
claim discount by transferring to a 
different insurance carrier. This ac- 
tion nullified the competitive advan- 
tage of the discount. 

The no-claim discount is firmly 
entrenched in the British automobile 
insurance rating system. It appears 
to be in no danger of abandonment. 
Nevertheless, it is not without its 
critics. The no-claim discount is 
attacked both on practical and on 
theoretical grounds, 


Opposition to Discount 


Qn practical grounds, the discount 
is opposed because (1) it leads to 
friction with policyholders, (2) it 
results in failure to report accidents 
and, relatedly, policyholders save up 
minor damage until it is economical 
to make a claim. 

Friction with Poli yholders Pol 
icvholders jealously guard the no 
claim discount and will fight to hold 
on to it. This fighting spirit creates 
friction between the policyholder 
and the company chiefly because the 
policyholder fails to understand the 
meaning of the no-claim discount. 
Policyholders seem to insist that 
they are entitled to a “no-blame”’ dis 
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ACCOUNTS 


Know Your Business 


AN AGENT'S POTENTIAL for progressing into 
a real insurance account salesman lies a great 
deal in his alertness and his knowledge of in- 
surance. You cannot gain by studying your 
customers unless you are also a student of 
your own business. 


Insurance is not static. It is a constantly 
changing business, striving always to keep 
abreast of the needs of the insuring public. 
New laws and regulations of insurance super- 
vising bodies, new legal interpretations, new 
adaptations of existing policies and presenta- 
tion of additional new kinds of protection 
must be followed and mastered if you are to 
render the kind of service that builds accounts. 


Many of these changes offer you immediate 
opportunity to render some related service to 
the customers on your books, often, to sell 
them more insurance. Up-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge enables you to capitalize on them. 


Remember, the public respects and seeks the 
men who know their business. The companies 
of the Commercial Union-Ocean Group know 
their business and have many years’ experi- 
ence with agents’ sales problems. We are pre- 
pared to assist agents constructively. 





count. Actually, however, whenever 
a policyholder is involved in an ac 
cident from which a claim arises, he 
loses his no-claim discount regard 
less of whether or not he was at 
fault. A blameless driver feels that 
this 1s unfair. He was in no way 
responsible for the accident and 
therefore should not have to forfeit 
his discount. 

There is one exception in which 
the question of “blame” is impor- 
tant in dealing with no-claim dis 


counts, and this exception itself is 
a cause of further friction between 
the insurer and insured, The excep 
tion arises out of the existence of 
an inter-company knock-for-knock 
agreement. The usual agreement of 
this type provides that in the event 
of an accident each material damage 
insurer involved shall bear its own 
loss (if any) resulting therefrom, 
irrespective of legal liability. In 
claims arising under the knock-for 
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Will your 


face be red... 


if disaster strikes in your community? 


A few years ago, a Midwestern town was raked by a two 
minute tornado. Losses were estimated at $41, million! 


But almost every property owner 
in town was under-insured. Average 
recovery was less than 40% of prop- 
erty loss. Store owners had never 
even heard of Business Interruption 
Insurance. 


How would you have felt if you had 
been an insurance advisor to the folks 
in that town? More to the point: 
How have you been doing your job? 
Will your face be red if one of your 
clients has a loss tomorrow? 


True, you can’t make customers 
buy protection but you do have an 
obligation to show them what in- 
surance they need to be safe from 
financial disaster. 


Perhaps we can help you do this 
job. Write us today for a free copy 
of ‘‘Pointing to Complete Coverage 
for All Your Insureds.”’ 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AnD INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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GUARANTEED RENEWABLE CONTRACTS 


HERE is no essential differ- 

ence between insuring clauses 

in guaranteed renewable 
policies and commercial policies, ex- 
cept that the probationary period 
usually included in commercial 
health insuring clauses is seldom 
found in noncancellable contracts. 
Practically all noncancellable poli- 
cies cover sicknesses originating at 
any time after their effective dates. 
This may seem strange when proba- 
tionary periods of fifteen days and 
thirty days are common in commer- 
cial policies. Just why these proba- 
tionary periods are omitted, I am 
not sure that I know. I suspect that 
it is because noncancellable under- 
writers subject new risks to closer 
scrutiny than do commercial risk 
selection men, at least in theory. 
Probably over half are medically 
examined. Presumably, this closer 
inspection would tend to weed out 
the applicant who applies for cover- 
age on an already existing illness. 


Paid for and Delivered 


Another reason may be that the 
guaranteed renewable contract usu- 
ally does not go into force until it is 
paid for and delivered to the in- 
sured while he is in good health. 
However, the usual binding receipt 
practice is followed by most of the 
companies writing noncancellable 
accident and health, and applicants 
who pay in advance are covered for 
illnesses beginning immediately fol- 
lowing the signing of the application 
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and payment of the premium, as- 
suming that they can qualify at the 
instant of signing. 

The and 
period of insurance clause may be 
separate or may be combined. In 
general, the considerations clause is 
quite similar to that usually found 
in commercial policies, except that 
it more frequently includes the re 
newal premium conditions. The 
term period clause usually differs, 
because most noncancellable policies 
are issued for a single continuous 
term ending at age 60 or 65, subject 
only to the regular payment of the 
required annual, semi-annual, or 
quarterly premiums. However, it is 
perfectly possible to use the short 
term concept in noncancellable poli- 
cies. We used it in our company 
because we felt it would be simpler 
to explain one kind of term period to 
our agents than to explain two. It 
doesn’t affect the end result in the 
slightest, and I'll not dwell on it 
because the usual practice is the 
single term contract. Incidentally, 
several states require that noncan- 
cellable policies be guaranteed re 
newable to at least age 50, and for 
not less than five years in ary event. 


considerations clause 


The renewal clause is obviously 
the heart of the noncancellable con- 


tract. It’s also very simple in that 
it simply guarantees to the insured 
the right to renew the contract by 


payment of the, premiums within 
the grace “period provided, up to 
a specified age.. However, there are 
variations. When companies say 
that they guarantee to renew to a 
specified age, some mean that they 
renew to the first expiration after 
the attainment of the specified age, 
some mean that they renew to the 
expiration or policy anniversary 
nearesf the specified age, some ex- 
actly to the birthday ; some are clear, 
some are ambiguous 

In addition to the simple state 
ment of guaranteed renewal privi 
lege, the noncancellable 
writing companies embellish the 
clause considerably by stating that 
the insured has certain other rights 
and protections. For instance, they 
may state that the policy is non- 
cancellable, that the premium can- 
not be increased, that restrictive 
riders may not be attached to the 
policy, that the indemnities cannot 
be reduced. These additional state- 
ments mean nothing contractually, 
since they are implied in the renewal 
privilege and the lack of a cancella- 
tion clause. They may have some 
ralue from the sales standpoint. 


some of 


Waiver of Premium 


\ll noncancellable policies contain 
waiver of premium provisions. In 
general, practically all of them waive 
premiums after ninety days of con- 
tinuous disability, although I know 
of one company that requires four 
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Guaranteed Contracts—-Continued 


months to qualify for waiver of 
premium. Within this broad frame- 
work, there are variations. Some 
policies waive all premiums falling 
due during any period of disability 
which continues for ninety days or 
more. Some waive only premiums 
falling due during a period of 
compensable disability, which ex- 
cludes the effect of the elimination 
period. 


Next Due Date 


The waiver of premium clauses all 
contain a right for the insured to re- 
sume the payment of premiums when 
they fall due following his recovery 
and return to work. Most of them 
are so worded that, if the maximum 
indemnity under the policy is paid 
out, the insured would have to re- 
sume the payment of premiums or 


the policy would lapse at its next 
premium due date. 

Total disability clauses in guaran- 
teed renewable policies are essen- 
tially the same as those in commer- 
cial policies. There are the usual 
variations in the definition of what 
constitutes total disability and in the 
period of time for which benefits 
will be paid. The exception to this 
is the clause most frequently found 
in what we call intermediate term 
and long term guaranteed renewable 
policies, those which pay benefits for 
five, eight and one-third, or ten 
years. Most of these policies are so 
worded that benefits are payable 
during continuous disability, but for 
not more than ten years or beyond 
the final expiration date of the policy 
at age sixty-five. Since most of these 
contracts are renewable to sixty-five, 
this has the effect of making them 
nine year policies at age fifty-six, 
eight year policies at age fifty-seven, 
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etc. In general, they reduce each 
year until they become one year 
policies, which they remain until 
their final expiration dates. 

The type of dismemberment pro- 
vision usually found in commercial 
accident policies is not used in guar- 
anteed renewable contracts. A few 
noncancellable policies use the old 
type principal sum clause which en- 
ables the company to fulfill its obli- 
gation in the event of a dismember- 
ment by paying a fraction of the 
principal sum. This type of clause 
is unfavorable to the insured, since 
it usually involves the cancellation 
of the policy and leaves him with 
considerably less than he would 
have received had he collected peri- 
odic indemnity for his disability. 
Many noncancellable policies omit 
all references to dismemberment and 
make no special provisions for it. 

The most common type of clause 
covers only double dismemberments 
and total loss of sight, usually not 
including one hand or foot and one 
eye. It simply states that such losses 
will be deemed to constitute total 
and permanent disability. This usu- 
ally applies to both the accident and 
the sickness side of the contract, and 
the elimination period and medical 
attendance requirements are often 
waived, In general, this type of 
contract does not automatically ter- 
minate if the insured becomes dis- 
membered. The waiver of premium 
clause takes over and the policy 
remains in force for such of its pro- 
visions as may still be applicable. 
lor instance, an insured who lost 
both feet as the result of diabetes 
would continue to have his policy 
in force and would continue to have 
the benefit of any medical expense 
coverages and principal sum cover- 
age which happened to be in the 
policy. This is in keeping with the 
general philosophy of guaranteed 
renewable accident and health in- 
surance. 


Partial Disability 


The types of partial disability 
clauses in guaranteed renewable 
policies vary considerably, and some 
of them are quite unlike those usu- 
ally found in commercial policies. 

In general, what we call “short 
term’ noncancellable policies, those 
paying for one or two years of dis- 
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ability, contain partial disability cov- 
erage only for accidents. In such 
policies, the partial disability clause 
usually follows pretty closely the 
type of clause used in commercial 
contracts. That is, it covers partial 
disability commencing within a speci- 
fied time after the date of accident, 
or immediately following total dis 
ability. Frequently, only partial 
disability following total disability 
is covered when the policy contains 
an accident elimination period. In 
some cases, the combined period of 
total and partial disability may not 
exceed the limit for total disability. 
For example, some policies will 
pay for partial disability up to six 
months, total disability up to one 
year, but total and partial combined 
may not exceed one year. There are 
a few so-called short term noncan 
cellable policies which contain partial 
disability benefits for sickness, but 
this is usually available only for 
partial disability following total dis 
ability. 

In the intermediate term and long 
term noncancellable policies, those 
paying for from five years to ten 
years, partial disability is usually 
payable for either sickness or acci 
dent, but only for partial disability 
following compensable total disabil- 
ity. In some such policies, the period 
of total and partial combined may 
not exceed the maximum limit for 
total ; in others, the period of partial 
is independent of and in addition to 
the limit for total disability. 


Protective Language 


The language of benefit provisions 
generally does not differ substan 
tially from that used in commercial 
policies. However, it normally con- 
tains certain safeguards which are 
often omitted from the best commer- 
cial contracts. For example, I do 
not recall having seen a guaranteed 
renewable policy which did not re 
quire regular attendance of a physi- 
cian as a part of its definition of 
compensable disability. In like man- 
ner, in the nursing care provisions 
of guaranteed renewable policies, 
companies usually pay only for care 
by registered nurses. One company, 
after checking with the National 
Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, adopted the words “pri- 
vate duty registered professional 
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nurse.” If you are issuing commer 
cial insurance, you can terminate the 
coverage of people who take unfair 
advantage of contracts which do 
not contain regular attendance re- 
quirements, or which pay for prac 
tical nurses. If you find yourself 
with a noncancellable policy on a 
risk who does not appreciate the 
importance of good faith in the pres- 
entation of his claims, there is noth- 
ing much you can do about it except 
pay. For that reason, you have to 


those who 
use their contracts for de 
pression insurance or retirement in 
surance. 

The so-called average earnings 
clause, or “relation of earnings to 
insurance” clause, optional Section 
3 B(6) of the Uniform Policy Pro 
visions Law, is found in the majority 
of long term noncancellable contracts. 
Although several of the most prom- 
inent noncancellable writers are not 


have defenses against 
would 
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ESPITE the fact that the 

Association of Local Agents 

of the City of New York 
came into being over twenty-three 
years ago; that many of the mem- 
ber-agencies have been in business 
over a half a century ; and that New 
York City agents have frequently 
heeded the call from brokers, other 
agent groups, and companies to join 
their ranks in bringing to bear their 
strength for or against measures af- 
fecting the public’s right to receive 
the best insurance coverage at the 
lowest possible cost,—some confu 
sion seems to exist about the local 
agent’s role in the New York City 
insurance scheme of things. This 
condition is based on lack of proper 
information, misinterpretation of 
facts and, unfortunately, a certain 
amount of deliberate, planned sabo- 
tage sponsored by a few for their 
own selfish interest and without re- 
gard for the public welfare. All of 
these factors must be dealt with if 
the public’s interest is to be properly 
protected. 


Do Not Sell Insurance 


The members of our association 


are not like local agents elsewhere, 


in the country. We do not sell in 
surance directly to the public, ex- 
cept in a few rare instances. We 
serve the public by providing the 
necessary facilities and services for 
the metropolitan brokers so that they 
can provide insurance protection for 
any purpose at the lowest possible 
cost. This broker-agent relationship 
is a condition which is unique in New 
York City, although metropolitan 
agencies perform similar functions 
in some other cities as well. But ina 
city the size of New York the de- 
mands for all kinds of insurance 
coverages, from the simplest to the 
most complicated, create a pressing 
need for expert knowledge on a wide 
range of technical insurance matters 
which could not possibly be met as 
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effectively and economically by any 
other means at the insurance indus 
try’s command than the metropoli 
tan agency. 

The broker's job 1s, of course, to 
serve the insurance requirements of 
their Their 
diversified and the time, energies 


customers, needs are 
and resources of brokers are neces- 
sarily limited if they are to properly 
fulfill their obligation to the public 


they serve. Brokers must be free, 


Vot like local agents elsewhere 


therefore, to help the populace live 
and produce with peace of mind and 
proper foresight. To do this im- 
portant job properly they must have, 
literally at their fingertips, and cer 
tainly no farther than the nearest 
telephone, expert advisers on all 
matters of coverages and insuring 
conditions. These advisers must 
have experience dealing with broker 
problems, and particularly with the 
brokers’ problems which are pecu- 
liar to New York 

fo meet this need metropolitan 


agencies were formed. Some were 


even formed by brokers banding to 
gether to provide one agency or 
place where many might be served 
The growth of the 

agent is entirely logical 
not 


metropolitan 

Individual 
afford to tackle 
the cost of such services and facili 
And even the large brok 
erage houses today look to New 
York City agents for certain techni 
cal skills and which 
vears of experience and singular ap 
plication to broker interests have 
provided. 


brokers could 


ties alone. 


“know-how” 


Thus the reader can visualize how 
the metropolitan agent, through his 
fulfillment of broker needs, came 
into being and is today an integral 
part of the insurance institution 
serving New York City. But the in 
surance companies also played an 
important role in creating the agent 


The Companies’ Role 


When brokers first sought help 
with their complex problems and 
made individual requests for sery 
ices it soon became apparent that 
the cost ‘of providing. facilities to 
handle such matters would be pro 
hibitive. Moreover, there was al- 
ways the risk that during bad eco 
nomic tifnés’ the financial strain on 
companies to continue to offer ade- 
quate assistance to brokers would 
be too burdensome. The happy solu- 
tion again was to work with the 
metropolitan agents. Of course this 
was done not only because it was 
more ecempmical and less risky for 
the companies, but also because 
agencies whe had attracted brokers 
into their fold controlled consider 
able — business which 
sought. 


companies 


So it was that the companies, who 
cottld net -provide all the facilities 
and seryices required by brokers to 
properly. serve their assureds with 
out passing on higher costs to the 
publie, also contributed mightily to 
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City Agents—Continued 


the development of the New York 
City agent. Both companies and 
brokers alike, helped establish the 
agency method of doing business 
there primarily because they both 
realized this system could best serve 
the interests and needs of the in 
surance-buying public. 

Today the metropolitan agency 
ranks can look back on a wealth of 
accomplishments attributing to their 


value and point with pride to a vast 
amount of experience built up over 
the years. This augurs well for the 
future. They have made it their busi- 
ness to study and learn what it takes 
to handle New York City’s insur- 
ance requirements. 

Brokers, they have found, want to 
take their problems to a place where 
there is an atmosphere of friendli- 
ness and a willingness to help regard- 
less of how small the matter may be. 
They want to be treated the same, 
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regardless of whether or not they 
are old hands, new in the field, have 
lots of business to offer or simply 
need some help and expert advice. 
They want to deal with people who 
have long experience in their line of 
work, people who know the markets, 
the short-cuts, the latest trends in 
the different fields of insurance and 
the combination of coverages that 
can best be used for a particular 
situation. And most of all, brokers 
want “personalized” service. 

Firms in the metropolitan agency 
field did not learn all this overnight. 
They have devoted themselves to 
working with brokers over the years. 
The agencies are staffed with ex- 
perienced experts. From top to bot- 
tom, (including the telephone op- 
erator and file clerk) the personnel 
know their business. To meet brok- 
er’s needs they have developed first 
class underwriting departments in 
all lines, and provided engineering, 
inspection and loss facilities, and 
other specialized services to fulfill 
the particular requirements of the 
business they serve. Many of the 
larger agencies, for example, now 
maintain life insurance departments, 
and, as the need for additional facili- 
ties in this field is manifested, 
others will undoubtedly add_ this 
coverage too. Services, such as 
property valuations, are not only 
available in New York City, but are 
utilized in connection with insurance 
written on risks anywhere in the 
country. Through their expert 
knowledge they have improved many 
bad underwriting risks and intro- 
duced loss prevention programs 
which have saved many thousands 
of dollars in claims, 


A New Era 


We believe that the fire-casualty- 
marine insurance business is enter- 
ing a new and challenging era—that 
of multiple line underwriting—which 
greatly enlarges the writing capacity 
of the fire insurance carriers. As a 
result of this development these 
companies may now write casualty 
and surety, as well as the property 
and marine insurance lines. Some of 
them have already embarked in the 
casualty field, conservatively to be 
sure, but with the gradual improve- 
ment in underwriting experience, 
they can be expected to assume a 
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steadily larger participation in the 
casualty-surety market. 

This trend toward multiple line 
underwriting has great significance 
to all insurance producers. For one 
thing, it is certain to relieve the 
anxiety brokers have experienced in 
the past few years in finding suitable 
markets for certain types of cover- 
ages. It will definitely mean more 
facilities and this will make it pos- 
sible for all brokers to offer assureds 
a complete package of insurance pro- 
tection—fire, marine, casualty and 
surety. In so doing it will enable all 
brokers to compete on an equal basis 
regardless of their size, 


Improved Capacity Situation 


For example, the casualty market 
capacity situation today is improv- 
ing. The tide has turned in auto- 
mobile loss experience, our biggest 
headache. This has been due largely 
to much needed rate increases of the 
past few years and public accident 
prevention and other educational 
programs. We hope the new classi- 
fication plan, announced a_ short 
time ago, will also prove beneficial. 
\We agents have long urged insur- 
ance companies to take steps to re- 
ward the less hazardous risks. 

The evidence of an improved cas- 
ualty market is seen in the mid-year 
figures of some of the large com- 
panies. They show “black” figures, 
signifying underwriting profit, or 
greatly improved “red” figures, 
which indicate that by the year-end 
many will report profitable opera- 
tions. 


A More Balanced Basis 


This encouraging improvement in 
the casualty market has great signifi- 
cance to me. I visualize that the 
time will soon come again when 
agencies will get back the casualty 
company representation which they 
lost when the experience turned sour 
a few years ago. I believe we can 
look forward to a resumption of cas- 
ualty company relations on a more 
balanced basis then heretofore. The 
new factor is multiple line opera- 
tions. In our opinion, this is defi- 
nitely a philosophy of insurance un- 
derwriting which the public will 
wholeheartedly endorse. 
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Simple isn’t it. Even the most careful families can 
be the victims. That’s why an L & L Residence & 
Outside Theft policy is so necessary. 
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WANTED: 


An additional casualty or multiple carrier facility, by a mutual 
general agency operating in Virginia and the Carolinas, now writing 
one and one-half million dollars volume, multiple lines. Will accept 
for one or all three states. 
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ERE for the first time, we 
think, is a report designed 
to give all the facts and dis- 
pel many misconceptions prevalent 
in the automobile insurance field. 
The problem: At present the 
automobile problem in- 
volves two basic factors: 


nmsurance 


(1) Market capacity 


(2) Rates. 


With some exceptions, the market 
capacity in is generally 
available and by nation-wide stand- 


Michigan 
» 


ards can be considered satisfactory. 
$y contrast the compulsory situa- 
tion in Massachusetts has developed 
a market problem more troublesome 
than a rate problem. Of principal 
concern to agents is the disparity in 
rates between: 


(1) “Non-Agency Specialty” writ- 
ers 

(2) “Independent” agency compa 
nies 
(3) “Bureay”’ 


agency companies. 


The Challenge 


This study is directed primarily 
to the agency-non-agency problem. 
Explanation of rate differences be- 
tween independent and Bureau com- 
panies is an interesting subject, but 
does not involve the agency system 
itself. Specialty competition is the 
challenge to the 
System and also entails the greatest 
rate disparity. Note that in this 
light a kind of company 
is not involved. 

The explanation: First, a look at 
some comparative rates. The fol- 
lowing annual premiums are com- 
bined 5-10 and 5 basic limit policies 
for a class | risk including compre- 
hensive, $50 deductible collision and 
road service. This is not intended 
as an exact comparison for individ- 


\merican Agency 


class or 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


ual rating plans vary somewhat both 

as to class and territory. Approxi- 

mations are made to reconcile those 
differences. 

“Remain- 
der of 
State” 
$99.00 

73.75 
75.50 
78.00 
60.80 
56.51 


“Detroit” 
Nat'l Bur. Cas. Und. $125.00 
Mich. Bur. 100.25 
Allstate 94.50 
Auto Club 98.00 
State Farm 76.66 
Farm Bureau 64.37 
From these comparative pre- 
miums it is obvious that on the 
average a 30% rate advantage is 
enjoyed by the specialty writer. To 
operate successfully, which has been 
done, the specialty writer imposes 
severe restrictions in: 


(1) Underwriting of risks 
(2) Expense of conducting busi 
ness, 


The manner and relative effect of 
these restrictions on rates is gen- 
erally misundersteod. Our conten- 
tions are essentially as follows: 


A. The assumption that specialty 
writers underwrite more exactly 
and, therefore, may operate at 
greatly reduced rates is an exaggera- 
tion. 

B. The assumption that reduced 
operating expenses of the specialty 
writers has little effect on rates is 
greatly underestimated. 

C. The assumption that agent’s 
commissions are both the cause and 
the only possible solution to compet- 
itive rates is totally erroneous. 


It is currently fashionable to sug- 
gest that a reduction in agent’s com- 
missions would eliminate the spe- 
cialty writer’s rate advantage. We 
examined many sworn annual state- 
ments of automobile insurors as filed 
with the Michigan Department of 
Insurance and selected two compa- 
nies for loss and expense compari- 


son. “Agency” is a_ nation-wide, 
bureau, stock, agency company. 
“Specialty” is an automobile writer 
only, using a form of agency sys- 
tem, but retaining ownership of all 
business. The company identity is 
concealed for purposes of con- 
venience and to avoid any possible 
embarrassment. Premium volume 
of both insurors is comparable, be- 
ing slightly in excess of one hundred 
million dollars, 


Comparative Expenses 


A comparison of company ex- 
pense exclusive of managerial and 
production personal services affords 
one answer to the commission sub- 
ject which we think has been over 
looked, 

“Specialty” 
$ 9,306,708 

8,716,606 
24,613,153 
$42,636,467 


“Agency” 

$27,745,871 
17,481,675 
17,693,084 

$62,830,630 


Commissions 
Salaries 

All other 
Total expense . 


Statistics are always tricky, but 
this fact should be obvious: though 
saving nearly eighteen million dol- 
lars in reduced agent’s commissions, 
“Specialty” was forced to expend 
seven million more than “Agency” 
in what constitutes mostly home and 
branch office expense. In other 
words, while reducing normal agent’s 
commissions 66%, “Specialty” 
saved the sum of eleven million dol- 
lars, equal to about 10% of its total 
earned premium. 

This illustration is probably too 
conservative, for had the kinds of 
insurance written by “Agency” been 
as restrictive as “Specialties,” the 
“All other” expense of “Agency” 
would have been materially reduced 
and that of “Specialty” proportion- 
ately higher than is indicated. Fur- 
ther explanation of this subject fol 
lows. 

(Continued ~n page 66) 
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OHIO ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


H1IO automobile agents are 
not inclined to disagree with 
Governor Lausche in his ex- 

concern over possible 
“haughtiness” of insurance compa- 
nies, but following the comprehen- 
sive and detailed survey of the 
membership of the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents, Inc. are pre- 
pared to prove that such unsocialis- 
tic tendencies, certainly cannot be 
attributed to those companies who 
render their service through the in- 
dependent Agency system of insur- 
ance distribution. 


pressed 


Comprehensive Analysis 


Eighteen hundred agents were 
queried by mail and five hundred 
sixty one submitted a detailed anal- 
ysis of the automobile business, rea- 
sonably attributed to the passage of 
the new financial responsibility law, 
such business being underwritten 
during that period between March 1, 
1953 and June 1, 1953. This re- 
sponse almost fantastically 
according to direct mail 
authorities, who consider a 10% 
response in matters of this kind, to 
be above average. 

In the final computation, no at- 
tempt was made to strike an exact 
balance, since a few agents sub- 
mitted media figures, others used 
percentages, others gave totals with- 
out company breakdown and _ still 
others submitted collateral data, but 
preferred not to disclese informa 
tion relating to specific production. 
This procedure was agreeable, since 
the purpose of the survey was to 
secure over-all information, rather 
than disclose personal affairs, or the 
company relationship of any agent. 

The identity of the agent was not 
required, although not more than a 
dozen returns were made anony- 
mously; that is to say, without a 


was 
large, 
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letterhead, envelope or other iden- 
tifying characteristics. Many re- 
spondents gave full permission to 
quote or publish their replies and 
many others submitted letters, briefs 
and documents, designed to clear a 
point or express an opinion. 

According to final tabulation, 561 
agents wrote 21,636 new risks. 
About 8% or 1641 applicants were 
declined by the carriers, whereupon 
1179, or about 5%, were promptly 
placed in the Assigned Risk Plan. 
The fate of the other 3% can not 
be traced but judging from the 
gratuitous responses of many 
agents, such risks either refuse to 
submit an application, could not be 
located for further interview or 
failed to forward proper remittance 
when notified of assignment. 

Actually, these “missing links,” 
are completely accounted for, nu- 
merically at least, since the report- 
ing agents placed a total of 2230 
risks in the Plan, including those 
previously subjected to company 
scrutiny. Obviously then, these 
agents, in the periormance of their 
duty, placed more than a thousand 
risks through the Plan, without re- 
course to any company, acting upon 
their own underwriting knowledge, 
with respect to the applicant. 

Incidentally, the Assigned Risk 
Plan, as conducted in Ohio, came in 
for lavish praise from agency forces 
throughout the state. These obser- 
vations, were all voluntary, since no 
query was made in the survey, re- 
garding the operation. The 
sional critical reference dealt 
the substance of the Plan 
than its administration, 

The principal complaint related 
to embarrassment, caused when a 
risk, originally placed in a high 
rated carrier, was assigned to a 
company charging a_ substantially 
lower premium, even with the pen- 


occa- 
with 
rather 


alty added. Conversely, an applicant 
is usually indignant, when quoted an 
original low rate and then assigned 
to a company, whose higher filings, 
together with the penalty, result in 
a premium, greatly in excess of the 
original quoted amount. 

Some protests were received on 
behalf of applicants, who were 
obliged to pay the penalty charge, 
even though no moral turpitude was 
involved or alleged. However, these 
are collateral problems and this sur- 
vey was not designed to aid in their 
solution. 

The listing of principal reasons 
for rejection by primary underwrit- 
ers, was by no means complete, since 
in many instances, agents do not 
have this information. However, 
968 risks were tabulated as having 
been rejected for the 
causes: Under age, 205; Drinking 
habits, 201; Poor driving, 163; 
Over age, 161; Previous cancella- 
tions, 108; Morals, 51; Military, 
48; Physical defects, 31. 


following 


Open to Conviction 


No issue was taken with any of 
these rejections, except those 
prompted by previous cancellations. 
Many agents expressed indignation 
over the indubitable fact that a pre- 
vious cancellation, within any re- 
corded time, for any reason, or for 
no reason at all, causes the current 
underwriter to reject the risk as a 
matter of course. However, general 
opinion held that if an injustice is 
evident, practically all underwriters 
are open to conviction. 

Of those agents who expressed 
an opinion, as to the manner in 
which their companies handle auto 
business (480), more than 90% 
(437) were completely satisfied. 
Many of the remainder, while ex- 

(Continued on the next page) 





GOOD POLICY 


... to anticipate your clients’ 
needs: New car, increased in- 
ventory, plant expansion, 
appreciation of values, new 
construction, etc. Maintain 
contacts; develop friendly 
news-sources; watch local 
newspapers. 


One of a series of Helpful Hints 
from Successful Agents. Watch 
this column for more. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 


a progressive, agency-minded 
Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial stability, nationally- 
known for prompt, capable, 
friendly service. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. NEW TORR AND 
SAN FPEANCISCO 
PASTERN DEPARTMENT © PHILADEL PRia 
WESTERN OEP ART MENT «§ CHM AGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT. ATLANTA 
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pressing dissatisfaction, qualified 
their opinion by the statement that 
the companies were probably doing 
the best they could, under difficult 
circumstances. 


Tighter Underwriting 


Five hundred eighteen agents an- 
swered the question as to whether 
or not companies had tightened their 
underwriting practices and 82% 
(427) said “No,” many of them 
adding laudatory comments as to 
the liberality of their underwriters. 
Of the remaining 18% (91), many 
attached a footnote, carefully ex- 
plaining that theirs was a factual 
answer, not to be deemed a criti- 
cism. A few criticized companies 
by name and in some instances, 
singled out specific underwriters, 
whom they thought were unsym- 
pathetic to the point of obnoxious- 
ness. Twenty-one companies were 
thus honored, but since they con- 
stitute a cross section of all com- 
panies doing business in Ohio, many 
of them among the lowest in State 
wide percentage of rejections, there 
is little doubt but that local condi- 
tions or personal dislikes played a 
large part in these critical expres- 
sions. Noted also, was the fact that 
in nearly every case the “offender,” 
occupied a minor position in the 
complaining office, giving rise to the 
thought that perhaps the restrictive 
attitude resulted from a surplus of 
less than average submissions. 

The number of agents who felt as 
though companies wished to avoid 
new business, paralleled closely, 
those who complained of tightened 
underwriting practices ; 81% (412), 
“No.” 19% (57), “Yes.” 

While the questions were similar, 
a difference of principle was in- 
volved. There was some evidence 
that some automobile underwriters 
wanted to close the book on all new 
business, until such a time as a 
margin of profit, could reasonably be 
anticipated. Apparently such is not 
the case, certainly not to such an 
extent as to cause apprehension. 


This fact finding expedition was 
conducted only among agents who 
are independent contractors. These 
men are sole owners of their agency 
plants, compensated on a commis- 


sion basis, usually representatives of 
several carriers, owners in law, by 
contract and by custom of their ex- 
pirations. Accordingly, they are in 
a position to keep the necessary rec- 
ords concerning their operations. 

An enormous number of risks, 
perhaps even approaching those re 
ported by these agents, were under- 
written, or at least submitted, to in- 
surors who do not subscribe to the 
principles of the independent agency 
system. These insurors, provide 
coverage, either on a membership 
basis, through agents who represent 
no other carrier, or under a “direct 
contact” plan, which ignores agents 
participation altogether. In either 
case, the company retains full prop- 
erty rights in all risks and makes no 
provision for submission of risks to 
other carriers in the event of pri- 
mary declination. 

The underwriting philosophy of 
these carriers could not be deter- 
mined by a survey among agents, 
but there is incontrovertible evi- 
dence to the effect that their repre- 
sentatives studiously avoid any con 
nection with the Assigned Risk 
Plan. Rejected applicants are usu- 
ally advised to “try elsewhere,” 
without receiving an explanation of 
the facilities afforded by the indus- 
try, to insure sub-standard risks. 
This attitude is explained by the 
fact that few of these producers, 
when queried by our representa- 
tives, had other than a vague knowl- 
edge of the existence of such a facil- 
ity and none of them carried supplies 
with which to submit proper appli- 
cations. 


Expensive Procedure 


Placement of insurance through 
the Assigned Risk Plan is a tedious, 
cumbersome, expensive procedure 
for an agent. The applicant is often 
resentful and uncooperative. when 
required to bare his soul under oath. 
Payment of cash in advance, is con- 
trary to usual agency custom and 
often angers applicants who feel 
stigmatized by this double reflection 
on their insurability and their credit 
Often, an agent loses valuable col 
lateral business by his mere involve 
ment, but nevertheless, if publi 
interest is to be served and_ the 
privilege of private insurance to be 
retained, the job must be done and 
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the agents, as 
statistics, 


verified 
generally 

their personal interest in favor of 
what is admittedly a public service. 


provable 


A wide spread feeling of resent- | 


ment exists among our 
concerning the indifference 


the Assigned Risk Plan, 


This 


course, 


semi-direct basis. 
stems 
tact 

upon, 


largely, of 
that agents are 
not only to handle 
sub-standard risks, 
sume 


these 
their own 
but also to as 


insurors 
SeETVICES, 


those their 


needs to 


who disdain 
or minimize their 
the general insuring public. 

\nticipating 
these alleg 
dation, a 


claim 
without foun- 
committee of 
agents, made personal investigation 
of the attitude toward assigned risks 
by direct and semi-direct 
One extremely 


some 
rations are 
selected 


insurors, 
and active 
carrier, Operating as a subsidiary of 
a nation-wide mail order house and 
department store chain, evoked par- 
ticular protest. Every outlet in the 
state visited by an agent and 
queried as to knowledge and use of 
the Assigned Risk Plan. With but 
one exception, the answer was the 
same. “We are not equipped to 
handle risks of any kind except 
those underwritten by our own com 
pany.” 


strong 


was 


No Instructions 


The representatives of this com- 
pany had no Assigned Risk applica 
tions and did not know where to get 
them. In almost every instance, 
when questioned, they explain that 
their Ohio supervisors had 
them no instructions to use the 


given 
Plan, 
and that the scope of their operation 
was such that they did not act in 
any case without specific orders. In 
justice to the individuals involved, 
our agents noted the representa- 
tives’ willingness to process appli- 
cations, if ever ordered to do so. In 
instances, the inquirer was 
told to write to the Superintendent 
| Insurance or to see an insurance 
agent. In a few localities the names 
f specific agents were suggested. 


some 


a) 


The sole exception to the general 
practice occurred in a medium size, 
northern Ohio city, where the repre- 


sentative, a former agent, undertook 
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members | 
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displayed | 
by insurors who write on a direct or | 
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from the | 
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a similar burden on behalf of | 
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that 
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Mutual Life Insurance to do the 
And CM’s cost per thou- 
CM is 
now paying 344% on policy pro- 
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chart above shows the importance 
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sand of insurance is low! 


ceeds interest — and the 


of interest to a beneficiary. 


The Connecticut Mutual is a good 
company for your clients, and a 
good company for their benefici- 
aries. It's also a good company 


for you. 


For many years we have worked 
closely with thousands of fire- 
brokers and 
the life 
insurance sales readily available to 
them. We know how to help you 
turn and_ liability 


clients into life insurance clients. 


casualty agents and 


helped them cash in on 


your property 


FREE POCKET RATE GUIDE 


Shown in the coupon below is just 
one of the scores of eflort-saving 
ideas and plans that the Con 
necticut Mutual offers fire-casualty 
agents and brokers. It's an 
used, pocket-size, life insurance 
rate guide. It gives rates at all ages 
for 18 different types of life, en- 
dowment, retirement income and 
term insurance. In addition there's 
valuable information on insurance 
for children and family income 
contracts. It’s only four by eight 
inches so you can always have it 
with you. 


You'll find this new pocket-size 
“Rates at a Glance” slide-guide in 
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to-use life insurance facts at your 
fingertips! We'll be glad to send 
you one without cost or obligation 
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coupon, today. 
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on his own responsibility, to secure 
proper forms and to submit appli- 
cations for those risks rejected by his 
employer ; 
Inquiry the semi-direct 
underwriters developed an almost 


among 


universal unwillingness among their 
representatives to handle assigned 
risk applications. As a matter of 
fact, the ignorance of the Plan, dis- 
played by these people is almost un- 
believable. Several of them said that 
it was a “government” plan of some 
kind or another and that it was oper 
ated from variou 
Hamilton, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Washington. A few 
that a “company ruling” pro- 
hibited them from the further han- 
dling of any 


centers, including 
Columbus, 


said 


risk if cancelled by 
their own company or by any other 
carrier \ 
ferred applicants to 
admitting 
Plan 

In all 


the home office o1 


number of others re- 


local agents, 


unfamiliarity with the 


recorded instances, when 
branch offices of 
consulted, the 


» come in and 


these insurors wert 
applicant was invited t 
fill out 
the same time, 
tion of the 
which 


parently 


an application, receiving at 
a sensible explana- 
Plan and the method by 
were submitted \p 

knowledge not 
been transmitted to the field repre 


risks 
this has 
sentatives or 1f so transmitted, re 


ceives scant attention 


Conclusions 


The State, 
agents, must as a matter of public 
trust, assume equal 
for the 
company 


the companies and the 


responsibility 
preservation of insurance 
Ac- 


cordingly, no one of the trio may 


assets and reserves. 


insist that any carrier assume a risk, 
or class of risks, likely to endanger 
funds held in trust tor the benefit 
ol the msuring public. At the same 
time, and as a matter of public 
trust, no carrier may honorably re- 
fuse to accept a risk or class of risks, 
solely because of “above average” 
loss possibility. Above all, no car- 
rier may honorably limit his accept- 
ances to that upper echelon of risks 
wherein loss is umprobable. By so 
doing, he violates the purpose ot in- 
suraice, preys upon his more con- 
siderate competitors and doés irrep- 
aravle harm to the people at large, 
many of whom wali suiter loss, in- 
tlicted by the risks he retuses to in- 
sure. 

Added to the selfish advantages 
of those carriers who limit tnem- 
selves to “highly selected” risks 
and “only good ’ arivers, is the auto- 
matic devesopment of better loss ex- 
perience and consequent reduction 
in their premium charge. As risks 
are retined, more and more of those 
in the “average” category, are 
obliged to by-pass insurance, or 1n- 
sure with carriers who will write a 
general portiolio and whose rates 
miust increase 1 proportion to the 
reductions offered by the “highly 
selective’ underwriters. This 1s a 
viciously unfair situation, the more 
lamentable, because no adequate 
remedy appears to be at hand, under 
vur highly cherished system o1 free 
enterprise. Some progress may be 
made in this direction, however, 
when companies, as is now being 
done, yurther refine their rating 
practices so as to create additional 
classifications. At least state, 
aware of the selective underwriters 
avoidance of “young drivers” as in- 
surance risks and their consequent 
channeling through agents into 


one 


agency companies, has equalized the 
situation somewhat by giving credit 
for one unit in the Assigned Risk 
Plan for every willing acceptance of 
a sub-standard risk, as defined by 
agreement. This plan recommends 
itself most highly, is wholeheartedly 
advocated by Ohio agents and 
should not be objectionable to any 
underwriter, impressed with the 
public welfare. 


More or Less Involuntary 


As a final comment upon the 
readiness of our companies to as- 
sume additional liability, following 
the enactment of the Financial Re 
sponsibility Law, we emphasize the 
fact that those new risks developed 
during the period of time covered by 
this survey, were generally far be- 
low the standards of quality, upon 
which underwriters were trained 
and present rates predicted. Apphi 
cations were received from all races, 
classes and conditions of environ- 
ment, most of them on a more or 
less involuntary basis. That is to say 
most of these people secured in- 
demnity because of their fear of the 
law, rather than because of any com- 
passion upon others or any funda- 
mental concern over their own fi- 
nancial status. Ancient vehicles, 
migrant workers, scavengers, gam- 
blers, itinerant entertainers and 
many others, constituting the pre 
viously uninsured population, came 
the crucible. That 
92'4% of these applicants were ac 
cepted upon initial application and 
that the remaining 712%, 
cases involving a high degree of un 


into insurance 


except 


litness were able to secure a $15,000 
certificate of approval from various 
agency companies, is indeed a testi 
monial to the good faith of our in 
surance industry. 
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When an American salesman smashed 
his car in Bordeaux, he was desperate. 
He needed another car, in a hurry — 
and he wanted an American one. 


He heard he could get an American 
car in Geneva —if he could pay $3000 
in U. S. currency. He mentioned this to 
the insurance agent when he reported 
his crack-up. 

The next day he flew to Geneva, went 
to a bank — and walked out with 3000 
U. S. dollars! 

How did this happen? The car that 
crashed was insured in America 
through his regular broker, by Ameri- 
can International Underwriters. AIU’s 
Bordeaux agents serviced the claim on 
the spot and their Paris office cabled 
AIU in New York. AIU deposited $3000 
in Geneva the same day, to be released 
upon policyholder’s identification. 

Such on-the-spot service is simple — 
when you have a network as vast as 


AIU’s, with representatives in every 
corner of the world. 


For the producer, handling foreign 
risks through AIU is equally simple. 
Obtain the same kind of information 
you require for domestic risks, and 
bring it to AIU. Specialists will tailor 
policies to your client’s needs, and to 
the laws of the foreign country con- 
cerned.Terms and language are Ameri- 
can. Claims are paid in the same cur- 
rency as the premium. This includes 
U. S. dollars where local laws permit. 


Only 2% of American brokers include 
such coverage in their portfolios. Yet this 
alert handful is harvesting millions 
annually in commissions. For Ameri- 
can private investments abroad now top 
the 15 billion dollar mark, with 8% bil- 
lion added during the last seven years! 

Remember, you don’t have to be an ex- 
pert to handle foreign risks. Take them 
to AIU — and AIU is your expert. For 


full information and literature, write to 
Dept. B of the AIU office nearest you. 


American 
International 
Underwriters 


Ps 

“ 

New York 5, N. Y. 
Boston 9, Mass. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Atlanta 3, Ga...... 307 Candler Building 
Detroit 26, Mich. Free Press Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois .. 208 So. La Salle Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 801 Corrigan Tower 
Houston 2, Texas ... 1619 Melrose Building 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 206 Sansome St. 


Los Angeles 17, Calif. . 612 So. Flower St. 
Seattle 1, Wash... 811-814 White Building 


% 
$ % 
z 


102 Maiden Lane 
148 State Street 
312 Barr Building 


The American who was on the spot! 




















EXCESS INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A; VWnoUwnceS 


the removal of its Executive Offices 
September 1, 1953 
to 


Sheridan Road and Lawrence Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 





New York City office will be located at 
161 William Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
Phone Digby 9-0060 
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Pgs WAS SOMETHING of 
a prairie philosopher. When 
he was caught in a periodic squeeze 
between declining wheat prices and 
the high operating costs of his dry 
land farm, he would reflect on the 
year’s forces and events: 

“In this business, I sometimes sit 
and wonder. Other times I just sit. 
If you don’t get a dry spell, you get 
hail. If you don’t get grasshoppers, 
you get chinch bugs. If lightning 
doesn’t get the barn, hawks get the 
chickens. You can’t win.” 

Formal education, he felt, was no 
part of the answer. When he heard 
that the Lawsons were moving to 
town, winters, so’s the boys could 
finish high school and maybe go on 
to agricultural college, Grandpa 
flipped a dusty 1925 wig. 

“The trouble nowadays,” he 
warned, “Is nobody wants to get his 
hands dirty. Learn a trade. Mark 
my words, boy, anybody who goes 
to college comes to no good. He 
sells oil stock or electric belts for 
rheumatism.” 

The day of Grandpa and his arid 
aphorisms is gone. Science has 
moved to the country. The farmer 
today is an educated businessman 
with a $50,000—-$100,000 investment. 
Since prewar, he has increased his 
production forty percent while 
tripling his income. As a producer, 
he requires the services of power 
machinery, oil, gas, fertilizers, 
seeds, chemicals and finances. As a 
seller, he uses trucks (2,500,000 vs. 
139,000 in 1920), railroads (138,- 
000,000 tons of agricultural prod- 
ucts, 15,000,000 tons of animals) 
airplanes, processing plants, storage, 
advertising, and the retail facilities 
of stores, restaurants and hotels. As 
consumers, Mr. and Mrs. Farmer 
are currently interested in work 
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clothing, house dresses, yard goods, 
a new tractor or combine, a new 
living or dining room set, jewelry, a 
home freezer, stove, TV, refriger- 
ator, or washing machine. While 
Mom and Dad look at the color pic- 
tures of last winter’s vacation in 
California or Florida, young Bill 
drives his girl friend to the drive-in 
movies in one of the more than five 
million rurally owned 
automobiles. 

You may have been avoiding the 
farm insurance market because 


passenger 


“farmers aren't 


you've heard that 
flush this year.” In your particular 
area that may be true for certain 


farmers . . . but it doesn’t spoil the 
barrel. They’re still getting forty 
five cents of each retail food dollar 
as compared with about forty-nine 
cents last year. In general, their 
steepest price decline took place in 
late 1952, following a twelve-year 
period of unparalleled prosperity. 
The outlook is on the optimistic 
side. Early straws in the wind por 
tend an over-all leveling effort (en 
couraged by Washington) with 
some further individual price ad 
justments, up as well as down, in 


specific products (encouraged by 
supply and demand). 

One conspicuous farm trend 
signals an unusual opportunity for 
insurance men. There has been a 
vast speculation in fatm lands, For- 
getting Grandpa’s example of 1916 
1920 when he bought high and sold 
low, many farmers in the past seven 
years have bought by mortgage ad 
ditional property at inflated prices. 
The reminder, “Where there's a 
mortgage, there’s a need for life in- 
surance,” is exceptionally timely. 





In any life discussion, your ace in 
the hole is interim coverage. This 
guarantees that his plan, the one that 
works for him, will still be 
available when it is most convenient 
to pay. If he thinks of the farm, it 
self, as a hedge against living too 
long or dying too soon, have him in 
sure the hedge. Cash planted now 
makes the hedge prosper later. 
Otherwise, as business fluctuates, it 
always seems to get trimmed. 

Today's farmer, like Grandpa, 
enjoys reading the ads and receiving 
mail. 


best 


Grandpa, however, wouldn't 
plant a crop of cash; today’s farmer 


will. Ask him 





VER, BROTHER, | WANT To MAKE ] 
SURE YoU USE YOUR ASH TRAY 
INSTEAD OF THROWING CIGARETTES 











Of all the members of the animal world who use our forests, man is the 
FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 
Insurance Company takes its name 
Cigarettes, cigars or pipe ashes out of the car window. Don’t leave camp from the famous volcano, which 


one responsible for 90% of forest fires. Don’t throw lighted matches, 


. . “though surrounded by flame and 
fires smoldering. Drown them—then stir and drown again. htete y 
smoke is itself never consumed 


From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
AINA INSURANCE GROUP suffered loss because of failure of 

an Aetna Company to meet its 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. obligations. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY « STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
eet ro. HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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‘Surer rink: 
Woe 
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This advertisement also appears —in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 
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NON- OCCUPATIONAL DISABILITY 


HE legislative developments 

in the field of compulsory 

non-occupational — disability 
during the legislative season of 1953 
were not as extensive as might have 
been predicted five years ago. Al- 
though bills to enact new laws were 
introduced in eleven states and Ha- 
wali, none was enacted. The exist- 
ing laws in the states of Rhode 
Island, California, New Jersey and 
New York were amended in varying 
degrees. 


California 


The many assembly bills on the 

subject of UCD introduced in Cali- 
fornia were referred to a special 
subcommittee of the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Finance and Insurance, 
and that subcommittee, after con- 
siderable discussion, recommended 
a package bill, A. B. 3093, which 
makes the following changes: 
1) The maximum weekly benefit 
amount is increased from $30 to 
$35, in accordance with a table con- 
taining $25 wage brackets and an 
upper limit of $750 of highest quar- 
ter wages. 


2) The hospital benefit is increased 


from $8 to $10 per day, the 12 day 
maximum remaining unchanged. 

3) The adverse selection clause is 
suspended for the calendar years 
1954 and 1955. 

4) The second benefit year is elim- 
inated with a limitation of 26 weeks 


and 12 days of hospitalization per 
disability. 

Additional bills make minor ad- 
ministrative changes in unemploy- 
ment compensation and unemploy- 
ment compensation disability. The 
most important of these (A. B. 
1936) will permit the approval, un- 
til January 10, 1954, of an amend- 
ment to a voluntary plan adjusting 
weekly benefit amounts if (a) a 
majority of the covered employees 
have consented in writing or (b) 
all of the covered employees ad- 
versely affected have consented in 
writing or (c) a notice of the 
amendment has been posted and 
circulated at least ten days prior to 
its effective date. 
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The most important amendment 
of the New Jersey Law (S. 296) 
transfers $50 million from the State 
Disability Benefits Fund back to the 
Unemployment Compensation Fund. 
This reduces the Disability Fund to 
approximately $37 million. Of this 
amount, approximately $17 million 
was collected before benefits began 
and the principal and _ interest 
thereof will be used to pay benefits 
to the sick unemployed. 

Another important amendment 
(S. 343) provides benefits for the 
waiting period week when benefits 
become payable with respect to the 
fourth consecutive week of disabil- 
ity. This is the retroactive payment 
feature that was incorporated in 
unemployment compensation a year 
ago. 

The adverse selection rule was 
changed (S. 264) to limit its ap- 
plication to classes of employees 
determined by age, sex or race. 
Also, S. 258 eliminates the require- 
ment that an employer pay to the 
State Fund at least $1500 in con- 
tributions before becoming subject 
to merit rating. Thus an employer 
who exempts from his private plan, 
and therefore places under the state 
plan, a small number of employees 
may become subject to a penalty 
contribution rate at the end of three 
years. The provision relative to 
recomputation of average weekly 
wage in cases of simultaneous em- 
ployment was amended (S. 266) to 
correct an ambiguity. 

Of these amendments only S. 258 
(C. 219, N.J.L. 1953) and S. 266 
(C. 221, N.J.L. 1953) have been 
signed by the Governor. Although 
the others have been vetoed they 
may be repassed and thereby be- 
come law. 

The only change in the New York 
Law was A. 1451 (S. 1801) (C. 
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Man with wide experience in success- 
fully supervising both production and 
underwriting in mutual and stock com- 
panies, fire and casualty, seeks oppor- 
tunity to build a profitable organization 
for forward looking company. 
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688, N.Y.L. 1953), which provides 
for an entry of judgment in the 
event of failure to pay assessments. 

The only change in the Rhode 
Island Law was H. 765 (C. 3153, 
R.I.L. 1953), which increased the 
qualifying wages of a claimant for 
disability benefits from $300 to 
thirty times the benefit rate and re- 
duced the combined workmen's 
compensation and disability benefits 
a claimant might be paid from 90% 
of his average weekly wage to 85% 
or $53, whichever is less. 


Other States 


In addition to the amendments to 
existing laws, compulsory non-oc- 
cupational disability bills were in- 
troduced in Arizona, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nevada, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. None was enacted into law. 
Of these bills twenty were patterned 
after or were extensions of unem- 
ployment compensation whereas 
eleven followed the premium ap- 
proach of the New York Law. Of 
the former, nine would have created 
state monopolies and eleven would 
have provided competition between 
state and privately insured plans. 
Of those adopting the premium ap 
proach three would have provided 
for a state insurance fund and eight 
would have set up all-private pro 
grams, Of these all-private bills 
three required coverage only if the 
employees so elected. 

The largest number and greatest 
variety of bills were introduced in 
Massachusetts. There, for the first 
time, labor expressed a willingness 
to accept a competitive law of the 
unemployment compensation type 
The strongest effort to pass a bill 
was made in Connecticut. Although 
part of the Governor's program, the 
measure drafted by his study com 
mission (H. 875) encountered 
strong opposition and was over 
whelmingly defeated. This bill 
would have adopted the premium 
approach of the New York Law but 
without a state insurance fund. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company Springfield, Mass. 
New England Insurance Company Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company Detroit, Mich. 
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COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


a Multiple Line “A” rated company 
with Policyholders SURPLUS 
OVER THREE MILLION DOLLARS 
Now in its Twenty-ninth year 
of PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 
Writes 
Automobile (All Coverages) 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Public Liability 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
Bonds 
FIRE, EXTENDED COVERAGE 
INLAND MARINE 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


Dasarauce Company 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
STANDARD HIGHER THAN 


Non-Occupational Disability—Cont. 


A study commission previously 
appointed by the Governor reported 
to the legislature in Connecticut. 
Study commissions continue in ex- 
istence in Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania, a new study commission was 
created in Minnesota, and in Mas- 
sachusetts the Committee on Labor 
and Industry was authorized to 
study the various bills introduced 
there. So-called Maryland amend- 
ments were introduced in Delaware, 
Oregon and Pennsylvania, but. all 
failed to pass. 


Conclusion 


The 1953 legislative sessions pro- 
vided unmistakable evidence of a 
lessening pressure for compulsory 
non-occupational disability benefit 
legislation. Whether this is tempo- 
rary or whether there will be a re- 
surgence of the demand for such 
laws can be answered only by future 
developments, If the pressure for 
such legislation continues to lessen 
it will be due in no small part to the 
victory of the opponents in Con- 
necticut. If there is a resurgence, 
that victory may rise to plague 
those who look upon a law of the 
Connecticut type as the least ob- 
jectionable form of compulsory non- 
occupational disability benefit legis- 
lation, 


W. C. RATE CHANGE 


NSURANCE COMMISSIONER Ma- 

loney of California approved a 
continuous form workmen’s com- 
pensation policy and approved an 
over-all rate decrease of 4.4%, both 
effective October 1. While he ap- 
proved the retention of the 1% 
emergency safety factor, he would 
not permit an increase in expense 
loading. 


FIRE RATES REDUCED 


OWERED FIRE insurance rates be- 
| Pei effective August 17 in In- 
diana and October 1 in Florida and 
Georgia. The changes are estimated 
to represent an annual saving to pol- 
icyholders of $1,125,000 in Indiana, 
$1,700,000 in Florida and $1,730,- 
000 in Georgia. Beginning October 
1, Georgia also permitted three-vear 
term policies on mercantile stocks. 
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OW often do you take inven- 

tory of the merchandise you 

have to sell—once a month, 
quarterly, or annually? The suc- 
cessful merchant does so regularly, 
not only to eliminate obsolescence 
but to reveal the desirable merchan- 
dise that he and his sales help have 
failed to properly present to the 
buying public. 


Complete Service 


He also reviews regularly the 
customer type that patronizes his 
store so as to be properly equipped 
to serve their needs and is constantly 
adding different merchandise and 
sales methods to attract a larger 
variety of customers, resulting in 
complete service to his community. 
From this effort department stores 
developed in all centers of trade. 

Would we be more efficient if we 
took inventory of our merchandise 
and customers at regular intervals? 
Would a review of this kind reg- 
ularly result in better public rela- 
tionship, increase in business, and 
facilitate loss adjustments? The 
answer, of course, is obvious. 

During the past forty years the 
insurance business has blossomed 
from a crossroads country store to 
a large modern department establish- 
ment. In the horse and buggy days 
our wares consisted of fire, tornado, 
and hail insurance. Occasionally a 
sprinkler leakage policy was sold. 
Then the automobile policy arrived. 
It must be difficult for the younger 
reader to imagine anything but 
smooth sailing for the insurance man 
at that time. However, the business 
had its problems then as it does 
now. Some were wisely and 
promptly disposed of and some were 
not. I shall touch upon only one 
of the problems existing then that 
still confronts the insurance busi- 
ness today—the proper selling of 
insurance to the property owner. 
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URBAN M. LELLI 
Secretary 
The Phoenix-Connecticut Group 


In the olden days the “Iron safe 
and inventory clause” and _ the 
“Three-quarter value clause” took 
their toll, and as time marched on, 
the “Plate glass apportionment 
clause,” the “Pro rata clause,” and 
then the ‘‘Coinsurance clause,” fol- 
lowed by the “U & O form,” “Extra 
expense” coverage, and so on. 
Whenever the policy was incorrectly 
written or not properly explained 
at the time of sale, with resultant 
loss adjusting difficulties, the blame 
was always placed on the company 
or agent. 

The warning, “Look for the fine 
print in the insurance policy” was 
coined in the horse and buggy days 
and still haunts us today. I am 
not trying to criticize or praise our 
forefathers in the business on the 
question of proper or improper sell- 
ing of our merchandise, but I do 
want to call attention to the fact 
that we are faced with the same 
problem today. 

Every time a loss occurs that is 
not recoverable or only partially re- 
coverable under a policy that could 
have been covered for or without 
an additional premium, it spells poor 
public relationship for all of us in 
the business. Every time this hap- 
pens, whether the loss is paid or 
not, it increases the public antip- 
athy. What are we going to do 
about it ? 

During the past twenty years a 
number of companies have contrib- 
uted generously toward the educa- 
tion of not only their salaried field 
men, but agents as well, in the 
proper selling of insurance. The 
agents’ associations have been very 
active in this work. Greed may 
motivated all efforts, but it 
is evident that all have contributed 
greatly toward a better public rela 


have 


tionship. To minimize criticism of 
the insurance business in the future 
will require more time on the part 
of agents and companies toward 
proper coverage. All of us should 
play our part in this important work. 

[ would like to discuss two or 
ganized sales programs. The use of 
either or both will result in a better 
insured public. One is the indi 
vidual coverage approach, This in 
volves a thorough study of the par 
ticular policy selected, a sincere be- 
lief on the part of the agent of its 
need in his community, a careful 
review of the rating formula and its 
variations between industries, and 
finally the compiling of a list of care 
fully selected prospects who appear 
to need the coverage. 

Very few agents can devote all 
of their time to selling; therefore, 
a definite plan for solicitation per 
day or week must be established and 
regularly executed and a written 
record made of each interview. 
Usually a sales progress record card 
is kept for each prospect. 

When all selectees have been con 
tacted and necessary followups 
made, the procedure is duplicated 
with another form of coverage. 
This organized effort pays good 
dividends, and when followed 
through with each form of coverage, 
will eventually fully and properly 
protect all exposures of those who 
lend a receptive ear, 


Many Advantages 


Some of the many advantages of 
this plan over the “hit or miss” 
method of soliciting are: 

1— Frequent 
same contract 


presentations of the 
to varied industries 
or individuals in a comparatively 
short time add to the agent’s fa 
miliarity with policy conditions and 
increase his confidence and enthu 
siasm ; 
(Continued on the next page} 





Sales Program—Continved 


2—It identifies him as a student 
of the business capable of solving 
insurance problems ; 

3-—-Advances the producer from 
order taking to constructive selling ; 
4—Excellent returns from his ef- 
forts plus diversification of busi- 
ness for the agency result ; 
5—The agent 
quota, not only as to the number of 
people to call on, but also as to time 
allocated to the study of insurance 
and interviews. Almost invariably 
quotas are set for us by others. The 


has a_ Self-imposed 


outstanding agents are those who 
set up their own quotas and con- 
stantly exceed them. 


Protection of Bailees 


Some may feel that after a short 
time they will have exhausted their 
contacts and contracts. Regardless 
of the size of the community, | urge 
that they dispel this feeling. Space 
will not permit the exploration of 
the many policies of insurance that 
have a wide appeal, but I would like 
to call attention to a few and their 
possibilities in any community. 





How to 


Use 
A 


Fieldman 


National 
Notes for 
Producers 


If you have difficult problems, let the 


fieldman know about them before his next visit. 
Then, when he visits your agency, 


you can make good use of his knowhow. 


He can help you with file- and desk-organizing. 
Or with policy interpretations, rating matters, 
classification of risks, Or with such matters as 
engineering and safety work for fire and 
casualty—and with loss adjustment 


and valuation problems. 


And he can help you se/// He can help ascertain 
the best markets for different types of insurance— 
and act as service expert to convince 


hard-to-sell prospects. 


Yes, our fieldman is trained to serve agents. 
Make use of his training. At your service . . . 


the National of Hartford Group fieldman! 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 





NATIONAL FIRE 


Fire » Marine + Casualty 


MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Toronto 
Metropolitan Department, New York 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
UNITED NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 


There are hundreds of firms with 
bailee responsibilities. When cus- 
tomers entrust their property to 
these bailees, they expect to have 
their personal belongings improved 
and returned. If a serious loss oc- 
curs and hundreds of customers are 
involved, it is a major catastrophe 
for the bailee without adequate in- 
surance, One can imagine what a 
couple of hundred men and women 
would say about a bailee who could 
not return their property or properly 
compensate them. Many years of 
building up a business will be at 
stake, and in addition, the bailee will 
be subject to subrogation claims 
from companies that pay his cus- 
tomers under their policies—a se- 
rious situation. 

Some dry cleaners, laundries, rug 
cleaners, and furriers have adequate 
protection. Many have inadequate 
limits, and some are not insured. 
There are many other concerns that 
have property entrusted to them 
needing protection of the bailee pol- 
icy: 
1—Locker plant operators who rent 
lockers to individuals for the stor- 
age of food; 
2—Interior decorators and uphol- 
sterers during certain seasons of the 
year have considerable values in- 
volved ; 
3—Shoe repair shops ; 
4—Outboard motor dealers; 
5—Radio and _ television 
shops ; 
6—Flectrical appliance stores ; 
7—Musical instrument establish- 
ments (from a banjo to expensive 
pianos) ; 
8—Hardware and implement stores 
(farm and garden equipment) ; 
9—Veterinarians (many board ani- 
mals in addition to treating them) ; 
10—Undertaker’s liability for a 
corpse ; 
11—Foundries and machine shops 
(patterns, dies, and material of 
others) ; 
12—Printers, book binderies, and 
processors of all kinds of merchan- 
dise have the same problem when 
customers’ property is in their pos- 
session. 

The bailee policy is available with 
or without limits of liability. 

The accounts receivable policy is 
another contract with practically un- 
limited possibilities. It is surpris- 
ing how many firms are not aware 


repair 
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that protection of this kind is avail- 
able. A review of the line cards of 
customers that have charge accounts 
or sell on the deferred payment basis 
will reveal a surprising number that 
are uninsured. 

After servicing his own customers, 
an agent can look in the classified 
section of the telephone book and be 
able to add many more to his pros- 
pect list. There are thousands of 
firms that have money owed them 
for sale of merchandise or services 
rendered without insurance protec- 
tion. 

Based on an impartial survey of 
the credit histories of one hundred 
concerns who experienced serious 
loss of their records, 43% did not 
resume business, and 17% which 
furnished financial statements before 
the loss, no longer do so. This fact 
alone makes it a must for presenta- 
tion. 

The insuring of records is another 
important coverage to consider se- 
riously, Is there any business con- 
cern that does not have important 
paper records? The only adequate 
protection on the market is the de- 
struction of records policy. 

Add the many other forms of 
coverage plus the constant improve- 
ment in policies that must be pre- 
sented as they occur—this will keep 
an agent busy with his organized 
sales program for years and years. 

Many opportunities to sell needed 
protection are overlooked because 
of fear induced by lack of knowl- 
edge. Knowledge breeds confidence 
and self-reliance. If an agent will 
add daily to his knowledge of insur- 
ance contracts he will develop 
greater self-confidence and imagina- 
tion which is so necessary to see 
the sales opportunities in a com- 
munity. Knowledge tied up with a 
properly organized sales program 
results in a successful and highly 
respected agency, rendering the kind 
of service to which the public is 
entitled. 


The other organized selling pro- 


gram is known as “Survey Selling.” 

What is an insurance survey? 
A complete survey is an exact de- 
termination of a firm’s or individ- 
ual’s insurance needs. It involves 
a detailed study of all exposures and 
analysis of existing policies of in- 
surance with recommendations for 
necessary corrections. Reductions 
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it's Smart to get to know PEARL-AMERICAN 


TO SURVEY THE BENEFITS YOU GET... 
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You can profit by doing 
business with Pearl- 
American. Get to know 
Pearl-American. It pays 
off. 


Behind every Pearl- 
American Broker and 
Agent are the facilities of 
one of the world’s great 
companies, ample assur- 
ance of close support... 
the kind of cooperation 
that helps you make 
more money, 


Look the field over. 
Discover the ad- 
vantages fo you of 
—- your 
usine is with 

one company 

or ar other. 
then COMPARE! 


The security and 

protection of your 

clients defends on 

the company affili- 

ations you make. 
ilies Pearl-Ameri- 
canidentifies youas the 
progressive guardian 
of your clients’ inter- 
ests. Your reputation 
and earnings depend 
on how well you serve. 
Pearl-American’s fast, 
accurate information 
and technical support 
helps you to better 
serve your clients’ and 
your own best inter- 
ests. 
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INSURANCE CROUP 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST. 
New York 6, N.Y. 

CLEVELAND: 320 Bulkley BI 
PHILADELPHIA: 330 Walnut $e, 
SAN FRANCISCO: 369 Pine St. 
NEW YORK: 85 John $1. 
CINCINNATI: 1423-24 Carew Tewer 
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or eliminations of certain coverages 
should be made with the same con- 
sideration as the introduction of 
new forms of protection. The ob- 
jectives are: 
1—Protect capital structure ; 
2—Adequacy of existing insurance ; 
3—Uninsured exposures ; 
4—Definite plan for immediate and 
future requirements ; 
5—Facilitate potential loss adjust- 
ments. 

A first class survey gives a defi- 
nite insurance program to develop. 


The agent knows exactly what forms 
of insurance are needed and can 
concentrate upon selling them. It 
overshadows the sales effort of the 
agency soliciting on a “hit or miss” 
basis. Many agents believe the sur- 
vey and analysis plan of soliciting 
insurance and retaining old accounts, 
personal and commercial, is the most 
effective competitive weapon avail- 
able. 

The modern supplies for the mak- 
ing of surveys organize and make 

(Continued on page |28) 
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assures 
positive 
results 


When fire strikes, seconds 
count... your fire extin- 
guishers must be the right 
type and function properly 
from the very start ... failure 
means serious losses. 


The growing popularity of the highly effective pow- 
dered dry chemical fire extinguishing agent may be 
hampered by a drawback...settling or packing can 
occur after a lapse of time. However, with C-O-TWO 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers there’s no 
chance of this happening. 

The exclusive inverting and bumping design of 
C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers pro- 
vides mechanical breakage of the dry chemical by 
shifting its position in the cylinder. This outstanding 
mechanical breakage, plus continuous inert gas pres- 
sured agitation or fluffing of the skillfully blended free 
flowing dry chemical, guarantee lasting, foolproof fire 
protection. 

No other brand on the market today gives you this 
extra margin for positive results. Inverting and bump- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





ing is only one of many unique design advantages that 
make C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Extin- 
guishers your best buy for killing flammable liquid 
and electrical fires, as well as surface fires involving 
ordinary combustible materials. 

With C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Extin- 
guishers the heat-shielding dry chemical is a non-con- 
ducting, non-abrasive, non-toxic, finely pulverized 
powder compound... blankets fire instantly. Sizes 
range all the way from 4 to 150 pounds capacity ... 
all fully approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., Factory Mutual Laboratories and Government 
Bureaus. 

Act now for complete free information on these top 
quality, sure-acting fire extinguishers. Remember fire 
doesn’t wait ... get the facts today! 


€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Loss Conitol 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ACCIDENTS | 


S IT has gradually become 

evident that accidents are due 

not only to mechanical fail- 
ure, but also to human failure, the 
psychologist has had a steadily in- 
creasing role in the research done 
to date regarding the causes and the 
elimination of accidents. In fact, it 
has been stated that over ninety per- 
cent of the accidents are due to hu- 
man failure. It is still very necessary 
to recognize the importance of the 
mechanical aspects of the accident 
problem and to continue research in 
this area. In fact, we gather from 
our observation of the literature that 
in the past considerably more em- 
phasis has been placed on this phase 
of the problem than on its human 
aspects. However, with the increas- 
ing recognition of the fact that the 
man who drives the truck, who op- 
erates the machine, or who simply 
walks up and down stairs is just as 
significant a cause of accidents as 
the design and condition of the truck, 
the machine and the stairs, more and 
more attention has heen focused on 
him. 


Future Contribution 


The psychologist will contribute 
more to the reduction of accidents in 
the following ways: 

1. By developing tests and other 
devices that will identify the individ- 
ual who has a potentially unfavor 
able accident record : 

2. By giving direction to the safety 
education program ; 

3. By assisting the accident prone 
person through individual counseling 
and 
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+. By developing a program for the 
selection and training of supervisors 
so as to remove faulty supervision 
as a cause of accidents. 

He will become an accident pre- 
vention specialist. 

Up to this point what progress 
have we made in our safety of the 
man as a factor in accident causa- 
tion ? the conditions in- 
fluencing his judgment and his ha- 
bitual behavior are so complex and 


Because 


most frequently transcend our pow- 
ers of observation, the course of his 
behavior in accident provoking situ- 
ations is very difficult to predict. 
These situations are such that they 
may tax his reaction time, his vision, 
his hearing, his muscular coordina- 
tion, his physical strength and his 
physical proportions. situa- 
tions are also of such a nature that 
his reactions to them are conditioned 
by his attitudes, his interests, his 
emotional makeup and _ his -health 
habits. 


These 


Much scientific research has been 
done regarding reaction time, vision, 
hearing and physique as factors in 
accident causation. The results of 
this research are continuously being 
published and are sufficiently objec- 
tive to provide definite findings. The 
phase of the problem that is challeng- 
ing the psychologist today involves 
the attitudes, the interests, the emo 
tional make-up and to some extent 
the health habits of the man. 

Studies have already been made 
regarding this most intangible as- 


pect of the causes of accidents. The 
value of the research so far seems 
to be in the direction of stimulating 
further study, refining research tech 
niques, and generally identifying 
more specifically those characteris 
tics of man that appear to be factors 
in causing accidents. 

The literature on this subject con 
tains the often quoted study of frac 
ture patients by Dunbar. She found 
that her subjects tended to be ag 
gressive, impulsive and intolerant of 
social or family limitations on their 
behavior. 


Common Characteristics 


Tillman studied taxi drivers and 
found that the high accident fre 
quency drivers had a_ substantial 
number of characteristics in com 
mon. Regarding these drivers, there 
was a tendency for the divorce rate 
of the parents to be high. Childhood 
adjustment was characterized by 
considerable aggressiveness, temper, 
frequent fights, bully characteris 
tics, gang leadership, and appear 
ances in juvenile courts. There was 
evidence of truancy and disciplinary 
infractions in school and of short 
term employment at the adult level. 
His findings, reported in greater de- 
tail in the literature, contained sev- 
eral other items dealing with social 
adjusment, sexual adjustment, health 
record, behavior pattern, driving 
habits, and philosophical outlook. 

Wisely studied suburban bus 
drivers in the vicinity of Chicago 
and reports, among other things, that 
the high accident frequency driver 


(Continued on the next pege) 
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Loss Control—Continued 


has a ready answer to criticism about 
his work, gets angry easily, is more 
discourteous to bus passengers, has 
more unexcused absences from work 
and has more tardiness in getting to 
work, 

In our study of route salesmen, 
Dr. Walter A. Eggert, who is chief 
psychologist for the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company, and my- 
self verified the presence of behavior 
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patterns revealed by other investiga- 
tors. We found that high accident 
freyuency drivers have more fre- 
queutly experienced parental di- 
vorce. They think that women ex- 
pect too much of their husbands. 
‘Lhey make spur of the moment deci- 
sions. ‘hey tend to avoid meeting 
some people face-to-face. They may 
blush easily. They are easily dis- 
turbed by minor irritants, and they 
tend not to be comfortable in the 
presence of the opposite sex. They 
biow their horns or yell at other 
drivers, ‘hey are more interested 
in driving than in other aspects of 
their jobs. ‘Lhey tend to be irrespon- 
sible and to worry only about acci- 
dents in which they might be at 
fault. They are not as considerate 
of their customers as they should be. 

In this same study of route sales- 
men we have found less significant 
characteristics such as the tendency 
to be thought of as a dare-devil, re- 
bellion against parental authority 
during childhood, lost temper, and 
the tendency to take advantage of 
friends in the matter of borrowing 
money. Less significant also is the 
tendency to drive in such a manner 
as to teach other drivers a lesson, 
immaturity in the matter of liquor 
consumption, and lack of initiative 
in promoting customer-driver rela- 
tions. 

Several studies have been made 
regarding the level of intelligence of 
the high accident frequency group. 
One of these was made at the Co- 
lumbia-Southern Chemical Corpora- 
tion and recently reported in the 
literature. The results of this study 
and of others like it have generally 
been negative, no statistically signi- 
ficant differences having been found 
in the intelligence of drivers with 
varying accident records. 

A promising development in the 
identificaton of factors associated 
with accident frequency is the in- 
terest inventory. In the Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corporation 
study, for example, the accident-free 
group had a significantly greater 
amount of mechanical interest than 
the high accident frequency group. 
Moffie found that the accident-free 
individual tends to have greater in- 
terest in computation. 

What do these findings mean re- 
garding the reduction of accident 
frequency in the future? Their 


significance needs to be considered 
in relation to the knowledge that 
we have acquired thus far and to the 
validity of the instruments to be used 
in identifying the accident-free from 
the high accident frequency individ- 
uals. 

Our knowledge to date of the 
characteristics of the people with 
unfavorable accident records has 
reached a level at which it can be 
relied upon to serve as a basis for 
forming plausible hypotheses to be 
tested in future research. It is no 
longer necessary to rely solely on 
subjective analyses in order to plan 
a study of the characteristics related 
to the accident records of individu- 
als. The literature, from which we 
have reported some items, contains 
a substantial amount of information 
about the characteristics that distin- 
guish people according to their acci- 
dent records. With this knowledge 
and with information of a similar 
nature gleaned from comparable re- 
search in the future, we will continue 
to become better informed regarding 
the so-called accident-prone individ- 
ual. 


Identify Characteristics 


On the basis of the information 
that we acquire, we can use already 
published tests or we can construct 
tests in order to identify people with 
patterns of characteristics compa- 
rable to those of the accident-free or 
the high accident frequency person. 
There are mixed opinions regarding 
the validity of currently published 
personality tests such as the person- 
ality questionnaires and the projec- 
tive techniques, as suitable instru- 
ments for predicting the tendency of 
a person to have accidents. 

The procedure followed by the 
psychologists of the Kemper Insur- 
ance Companies has been to develop 
tests that presumably attempt to 
identify, in the testee, the presence 
of characteristics that are associated 
with a poor or a good accident rec- 
ord. Our goal has been to frame 
questions in such a way that people 
will tend to be truthful in answering 
them. This means that we cannot 
place an individual in a situation in 
which he feels the necessity to de- 
fend his self-esteem. In answering 
questions, he has to feel that reveal- 
ing the truth does not in any way 

(Continued on page 50) 
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MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES 


IRE LOSSES in the United States 
F during August amounted to 
$107,713,000, according to estimates 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This is an increase of 
90.8% over losses of $56,462,000 re- 
ported for August, 1952 and an in- 
crease of 43.7% over losses of $74,- 
938,000 for July, 1953. August's fire 
losses were the highest on record, 
reflecting the loss from the General 
Motors’ Livonia, Michigan plant de- 
struction on August 12. 

Losses for the first eight months 
of 1953 now total $614,732,000, an 
increase of 17.6% over the first 
eight months of 1952, when they 
amounted to $522,790,000. 

These estimated losses include an 
allowance for uninsured and unre- 
ported losses. 


1951 1952 
September $53,398,000 $58,949,000 
October .. 54,660,000 63,958,000 
November .. 60,064,(00 65,129,000 
December 68,206,000 74,127,000 
1952 1953 
January , 74,155,009 76,659,000 
February ... 69,925,000 72,706.00 
March ...... 72,254,000 83,471,000 
eer 67,380,000 67,362,000 
| MS ee 62,354,000 64,239,000 








2 
ie anim @ee| When @ man puts up a sign... 
August cit 56,462,000 107,713,000 


Totals .... $759,118,000 $876,895,000 


he never expects his business life to flicker out. To the contrary, 


he expects to stay in business...today, tomorrow, in fact until 
MOTOR VEHICLE he’s old and gray. 


DEATHS Naturally he has Fire Insurance —he thinks it does the 

job. The fact that his income stops when he’s temporarily 
1951 1952 “out of business” following a fire, windstorm, explosion or other 

January 2,830 2,660 disaster doesn’t enter his mind. Chances are that he has never 

ach ma ' an 2610 2 even heard of Business Interruption Insurance. 

April .......... 2590 2640 Too many businesses never open up again... because they 

May . 2.790 3,120 don’t have Business Interruption Insurance. 

June . $3,100 3,100 Any time you want Business Interruption Insurance pros- 

ie cu. 100 * pects there are plenty of signs pointing where to find them. 


Eight Months .. 23,030 23,730 2 (Nothing can point up the need for Business Interrup- 
September ..... 3,510 3,300 


ro tion Insurance more concretely than the recent wide- 
ao 3,7: pets ly-publicized accounts of the big industrial fire not 
November 3, 3, . , 
December 3. 3.720 covered by Business Interruption Insurance.) 


Total q “38,000 


ACCIDENTAL VERPCOL 


Seven Months Goold Group, 
1953 1952 Change 
ALL TYPES*. 53.100 54.4910  —2% A 


Motor vehicle.. 20,420 19.950 +2% 
Other public .. 9.200 980) —6% CASUALTY ® FIRE® MARINE * SURETY 
Home : 16.600 17,500 —5% 150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Occup: _ 

Jccupational .. 8300 8500 2% ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. + THE LIVERPOOL '& LONDON & GLOB hpi LD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 

* The total for all types does not equal the sum ' 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths o THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE 
re ey -motor- — accidents are COMPANY LTD. ©. THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE {1O. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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reflect unfavorably on himself. We 
recognize the difficulties involved in 
the collection of such questions, 


Item Analysis 


After we have given a test to a 
substantial number of people, we 
make an item analysis which in- 
volves correlating the responses to 
each item with the number of acci- 


it’s MORE than f 


dents the testees have had. It is our 
opinion that research, on an item 
analysis basis, is one of the 
fruitful approaches to a study of 
individuals. We are presently not 
too much concerned about diagnos- 
ing the high accident frequency 
driver in such a way that he can be 
typed in terms of some personality 
pattern such as hysteria, paranoia, 
schizophrenia, and the like. We plan 
to stay with the item analysis tech- 
nique to determine what else we can 


more 


ire safety, SIR 


ENGINEERED 


7 To Tne yglin 


‘ire.phtiiien 


hen it comes to the planning of fire protection for your plant or 
busin¥xg, there's considerably more to be viewed than the price. Of course, 
you will want to be fully informed on the economics of protecting your 
property, but it’s equally important to know that che method of protection 
is the bese available for any given area of your building. 

Ic is for that reason that through the years we have not limited ourselves 
to the design and installation of only certain types of protection. Like you, 
we study the economic factors involved. Then, following a thorough inves- 
tigation of all elements of your overall fire safety problem, we design, manu- 
facture and install the type of protection best by test for maximum safety. It's 


engineered “ Automatic” 
able at any price! 


Why not tind out how engi- 
' FIRE 
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find. We have already combined 
significant items into tests that are 
now being used by some members 
of the laundry and linen supply in- 
dustry in the selection of route sales- 
men. These tests have been reported 
as satisfactory by some employers. 
In our opinion, they need to be sub- 
jected to further validation. 


The information which we have 
regarding the high accident fre- 
quency person leads us to believe 
that a battery of instruments will be 
developed that will be valuable in 
predicting the tendency to have ac- 
cidents. In battery there 
should be a test that identifies spe- 
cific personality characteristics ; 
there should be an interest inven- 
tory; and there should be a bio- 
graphical information blank that can . 
be scored. The use of such a battery 
of instruments is not uncommon in 
industry today. It is the basis on 
which many companies select sales 
men and other types of workers. 
We take the position that in those 
occupations where there is a greater 
potential for accidents, an employee 
selection program should include 
tests of the type just mentioned. 


such a 


At present, we know of no one 
who has been able to predict with a 
high degree of reliability whether 
an applicant for a job or a driver's 
license will tend to have an abnor 
mally large number of accidents. Our 
research is continuous and we hope 
will result in the development of a 
battery of instruments that will be 
a valid index for such a prediction. 


Guides to Follow 


As success along these lines is at- 
tained, our company and others will 
have guides to follow in subse 
quently attempting to reduce the 
frequency, the severity and the cost 
of accidents. Educational programs 
for employees and for the public 
can be focused on basic and 
pertinent things. Professional coun 
will be able to concentrate 
their efforts on the people who can 
profit significantly 
There 
conditions 


very 
selors 


from their serv 

may be correction of 
that may induce 
dents resulting from fatigue, distra: 
tions, irritations, and the like. More 
over, the knowledge by the individ 
ual himself that he has characteris 


ices. 


accel 
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tics that lead to a bad accident rec- 
ord, can cause him to be more alert 
to his needs and to remedy some of 
his deficiencies, with or without pro- 
fessional help. 


Autocratic Supervisors 


In addition to the above, the psy- 
chologist can help select and train 
supervisors whose behavior will be 
conducive to favorable plant condi- 
tions. In this connection Nelson 
found that the autocratic supervisors 
tend to build up tensions in workers 
and that their departments have 
poorer accident records than those 
of other supervisors who exercise 
better skills in handling their men. 
His studies reveal that when the 
autocratic supervisors are trans- 
ferred to other departments, the 
number of accidents in these depart- 
ments tend to increase. 


Much progress has been made 
mechanically to reduce the severity 
of accidents. The psychologist, how- 
ever, is not dealing with a set of 
conditions where severity can be 
dealt with as specifically as it is by 
the engineer. Beyond a certain point, 
severity is a matter of chance. We 
can explain what we mean here by 
saying that backing over a tricycle 
or over an infant may have the same 
set of causes, but the severity differs. 
Consequently, when we study the 
human factor involved in accident 
causation, we are just as concerned 
about a scratch or a crumpled fender 
as we are about the loss of a life or 
the complete demolition of an auto- 
mobile. Our position should not be 
interpreted here as indicating that 
we believe that severe accidents 
should not be studied apart from the 
more trivial ones. What we are say- 
ing in effect is that our knowledge 
so far leads us to believe that the 
same psychological factors cause 
both the severe and the less serious 
accidents. 


Reduced Cost of Accidents 


With a reduction in the number of 
accidents through the identification 
of the people whose pattern is such 
that they are more likely to have ac- 
cidents than other people, and 
through the various corrective meas- 
ures we have mentioned, the cost 
resulting from accidents will obvi- 
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Over 40% of all businesses damaged by a serious fire or 
windstorm never reopen—even though most of them have 
insured their buildings, fixtures and stock. The reason, of course, 
is that few businesses can stand the drain of a long period with- 
out earnings while repairs are being made. 


Such failures need not happen. A business can insure the 
earnings it might lose after a fire or other disaster. Called Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance or Earnings Insurance, this form of 
protection affords the businessman a much-needed cushion 
against misfortune. Earnings Insurance protects a firm not only 
against the total loss of income resulting from a complete shut- 
down, but also against a partial loss in earnings if it is unable 
to carry on some portion of the business. 


There is nothing complicated or expensive about Earnings 
Insurance. It is highly useful and ordinarily costs less per $100 


of coverage than insurance on your building and other physical 
assets. Yet a loss in income could be much more serious than 
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ously be substantially reduced. It 
will mean less lost time by injured 
individuals, fewer repair bills, less 
need for rental of vehicles and ma- 
chinery to replace those temporarily 
out of order due to an accident, less 
time to be taken from normal busi- 
ness duties in order to settle claims 
and make adjustments arising out of 
an accident, longer life for vehicles 
and machinery, and lower insurance 
premiums—all this plus reduced 
cost in terms of lost lives and 
maimed bodies. 








To achieve this reduced cost in 
life, labor and materials is the goal 
of all of us who are involved in re 
search regarding accidents. The role 
of the psychologist in this research 
is relatively new. It is evident from 
the work that has been done, a sam 
pling of which we have reported in 
this paper, that the psychologist has 
made significant discoveries, that he 
is alert to what is expected of him, 
and that his work now has direction 
which should produce beneficial re 
sults. 





FARM FIRES 


FARM AND RURAL FIRES continue 
to take a needlessly high toll of life 
and property. The National Fire 
Protection Association and _ the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimate the fire 
1952 to be $133,000,000. 

A few farm fires may be inevitable 
but the great majority are prevent- 
able if farmers will take simple steps 
to protect themselves. 

Eight primary hazards account 
for 90 percent of farm fires. These 
are: (1) carelessness with matches 
and smoking; (2) dirty and defec- 
tive heating equipment; (3) im- 
proper storage and use of gasoline 
and kerosene; (4) overloaded elec- 
tric circuits and attempts to operate 
improperly installed and defective 
electrical equipment; (5) sparks on 
flammable wood shingle roofs; (6) 
spontaneous ignition of hay; (7) 
trash and rubbish; (8) lack of, or 


faulty installation of, lightning rods. 
—N.F.P.A. Fire Features. 


HOW TO DIE YOUNG! 


loss in 


ALWAYS RACE locomotives to 
crossings. 
the monotony of their jobs. 

Always pass the car ahead on 
curves or turns. Don’t use your 
horn because it might unnerve the 
other fellow and make him turn out 
too far. 

Demand half the road—the middle 
half. Insist on your rights. 

Drive fast on wet pavements. 
There is always something to stop 
you—often a heavy truck or a strong 
curb, 

Never yield the road to the car 
behind. The driver may be in need- 
less hurry. 

New drivers should practice in 
heavy traffic. It gives them valuable 
experience. 
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Engineers like it; breaks 


In wet weather always drive in 
trolley tracks. It’s smooth going and 
out of the mud. 

Always lock your brakes when 
skidding. It makes the job more 
artistic. 

In sloppy weather drive close to 
pedestrians. Dry cleaners appreciate 
it. 

Always use a “cut-out.” If you're 
awake, why shouldn't the neighbors 
be? 

Never sound your horn on the 
road: save it for use late at night 
as a doorbell. Very few homes have 
guns. 

Always pass cars on hills. It 
shows you have more power. You 
can always drive into the ditch if 
you meet a car at the top. 

Take the shortest route around 
blind left-hand curves; let the other 


fellow watch out for himself. 
American Surety Co's—The Bulletin 


ON THE LIGHT SIDE 


HUMOR sometimes drives a lesson 
home where a more serious tone 
fails. Such may be the case with 
the set of driving courtesy rules set 
forth by a prominent radio 
nouncer. 

1. Stand back and allow trains to 
use the railroad tracks first. After 
all, they were there before you, and 
this bit of courtesy has its own re- 
ward. 

2. Show proper respect for bat- 
tered five-ton trucks. 

3. Don’t argue with the wife 
while driving. You have a home for 
that purpose. 

4. Do not 


an- 


when 


eager 
crowding a smaller car off the road. 
Look sorry, even if you aren’t. 

5. Upon hitting an immovable ob- 
ject, come to a full stop. 

6. Refrain from turning certain 
corners in the middle of the block. 


appear 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn’s ‘“Mutuality.” 


MOST BLINDNESS NEEDLESS 


ALMOST AS MANY AMERICANS will 
go blind this year as the total number 
of our soldiers, sailors, airmen and 
marines who lost their lives in three 
full years of fighting in Korea. 

The National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness says the tragic 
fact about all this is that at least 
one half of the blindness occurring 
each year is needless; it could be 
prevented—simply by applying, on 
a personal level, the sight-saving 
information which is now at hand. 

The Society says most blindness 
is caused, somewhere along the line, 
by neglect, disease or injury, and: it 
has waged a 45-year battle against 
all three of these. 

\ free booklet, “Eye Facts,” 
which gives the details of the causes 
of blindness, tells how to recognize 
the warning signals of a blinding 
eye disease—and what to do about it 
—is now available from the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. 


A GOOD IDEA 


IN RECENT MONTHS, the following 
quotation has appeared on every let- 
ter mailed from this office: “Drive 
Carefully—the Life You Save May 
Be Our Customer.” It is simply 
stamped on the corner of the en- 
velopes of all outgoing mail. 

While this “take-off” on the well 
known safety slogan is by no means 
original, we believe the use to which 
it is put, is new. Not only has it 
aroused favorable comment from 
friends and other agents in our town 

but the suggestion has also been 
made on several occasions of the 
good which it could possibly accom- 
plish if used on a national scale. 


Ruffner Payne Agency, Inc., Charleston, West 
Virginia. 
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“Wondrous...magic...without moving 
or touching a thing in the house’... 
says householder after smoke odor 

removal by Airkem 


In Queens, N. Y. a fast-thinking adjuster won a 
policyholder’s gratitude . . . and increased good- 
will for his company . . . by means of Airkem’s 
Smoke Odor Service. 

Because smoke odors after a fire had saturated 
the house and furnishings, the adjuster quickly 
called the nearby Airkem Smoke Odor Service 
representative. In only a few short hours, all 
traces of smoke odors were eliminated. The policy - 
holder was delighted to regain use of valued pos- 
sessions . . . and was grateful for the adjuster’s 
quick action. 

This is only one of many case histories which 
demonstrate the help Airkem’s nationwide organi- 
zation of trained specialists offers to you and 
your policyholders. oman it saves your policy- 
holders time, money and inconvenience, Airkem 


AIRKEM, INC, 
241 EAST 44TH STREET 


8 & 
Soke Dwr Service NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





Smoke Odor Service is one of your most effective 
public relations tools. All over the country, insur- 
ance men are finding Airkem Smoke Odor Service 
indispensable on both large and small losses. 

The nation-wide Airkem Smoke Odor Service was 
created to serve you at any hour of the day or 
night. Call your local office now—or mail this 
coupon for additional information. 


| If you want to know more about Airkem's Smoke Odor 
| Service, simply fill in this coupon and mail to: 


| Airkem, Inc., 241 E. 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. 


[} Please send me the name and address of the 
SOS Representative in my area. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

[] Please send Case History Reports of interesting | 
SOS Applications. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Each October Fire Prevention week commemorates the Great 
Chicago Fire of 1871—and focuses national attention on the 
hundreds of millions of dollars lost annually in fires. Commun- 
ities and individual citizens make concerted efforts to eliminate 
fire hazards and to reaffirm resolutions on fire prevention. 

Agents of American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany are leaders not only in civic fire prevention work during 
this commemorative week but also throughout the year—all 52 
weeks. AMM fire protection engineers make thousands of 
inspections annually, and AMM agents personally distribute 
fire inspection blanks, fire prevention literature and folders 
on specific hazards as well as following up on the engineers’ 
recommendations. 

This loss prevention activity is a tradition with this 116-year- 
old company. It affords dividend-savings for policyholders. It 
builds good business for agents. It contributes to the national 
welfare every day, every week, 52 weeks a year. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, chairman and president EXECUTIVE OFFICES +» KEMPER INSURANCE BUILDING - CHICAGO 6 





INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


T A_ well-attended Chicago 

meeting of the Insurance In- 

dustry Committee on Motor 
Vehicle Accidents, representatives 
of all branches of the business re- 
affirmed their opposition to compul- 
sory automobile insurance as not be- 
ing in the public interest. Various 
alternatives were discussed at con- 
siderable length with much interest 
centering on the California Plan, de- 
veloped by a committee represent- 
ing fifteen California insurance com- 
panies, and the plan proposed by the 
National Association of Independent 
Insurers. Both plans have much in 
common and by unanimous vote 
were referred to a sub-committee. 


The California Plan 


The committee of the fifteen Cali- 
fornia companies outlined their con- 
clusions in a report to Earl D. Des- 
mond, chairman of the Senate ( Cali- 
fornia) Interim Committee on 
Vehicles and Aircraft. It stated, in 
part: 


“It is the thinking of the over- 
whelming majority of those engaged 
in the insurance business that com- 
pulsory insurance is not a construc- 
tive or satisfactory solution of this 
problem. 

“This group of companies recog 
nizes that the basic objective of your 
Committee is to reduce the fre- 
quency and severity of automobile 
accidents to an absolute minimum. 
We are in agreement with this ob- 
jective and its recognition that mere 
financial indemnity for injury and 
death is not a sufficiently construc- 
tive objective. Prevention is better 
than partial alleviation. Our pro- 
gram contemplates basically but not 
necessarily all-inclusively the fol- 
lowing : 


“That California automobile imsur- 
ance policies providing insurance 
against liability to others be ex- 
tended, within specified limits, to 
provide protection of the named in- 
sured, his spouse, members of his 
family or household and guests in 
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his car, against loss by personal in- 
jury caused by the negligence of any 
financially irresponsible driver. 
“That an innocent victim plan be 
established, operated, and financed 
by automobile liability insurers to 
provide similar protection as to per- 
sons not within the above paragraph 
and who suffer personal injury 
caused by the negligence of any 
financially irresponsible driver. Any 
owner-driver who is uninsured at 
the time of such injury should not 
be included as an innocent victim. 
“That all problems of Legislative 
implementation of this program be 
analyzed and that a comprehensive 
report of such analysis be furnished 
to your Committee. Among such 
subjects to be covered are: 

(a) Reanalysis of the penal pro- 
visions of the Vehicle Code and of 
the minimum penalties for violation 
thereof. This will include drafting 
of new proposed legislation to pro 
duce more certain punishment in the 
case of repeated violations of speci- 
fied Vehicle Code. provisions; also 
for more effective enforcement of 
existing motor vehicle laws. 

“(b) Analysis of the practical and 
socially undesirable features of com 
pulsory insurance as heretofore dis 
cussed and tested. 
“(c¢) Standard _ policy 
similar to present California Insur 
ance Code provisions expressing the 
basic public policy of California. 
“(d) Impoundment of the motor 
vehicle involved in an accident if the 
vehicle is not insured and the negli- 
gent owner-driver has not met the 
requirements of the California 
Financial Responsibility Law. 
“From the inception of this effort 
by these fifteen California insurance 
companies, it has been recognized 
that their committee should solicit 
suggestions and assistance from the 
balance of the insurance industry 
and all other interested groups. 
These companies have recognized 
that California insurers have a spe- 
cial responsibility to study the prob- 
lem and render all possible aid to 
vour Committee in arriving at a 


provisions 


solution which will be in the public 
interest and for that reason accept- 
able to your Committee, the Legisla- 
ture, and to the insurance industry 
as well. 

“The work of the subcommittee has 
progressed to the point that specific 
problems have been identified and 
referred to competent advisers for 
intensive study and analysis. These 
studies will be pursued diligently 
and progress reports submitted to 
your Committee as you may direct.” 


Independents’ Plan 


The National Association of In 

dependent Insurers’ plan for com- 
pensating persons sustaining injury 
and property damage through fault 
of financially irresponsible motorists 
without the creation of an unsatis- 
fied judgment fund is as follows: 
1. All companies writing bodily 
injury and property damage volun- 
tarily enter into an agreement un- 
dertaking to satisfy judgments 
against financially irresponsible mo- 
torists arising out of motor vehicle 
accidents, the limits of liability to 
be 5/10/5 with a $300 deductible. 

The agreement should exclude 
claims for injuries suffered by own 
ers of uninsured motor vehicles o1 
the members of their household sus- 
tained while they are operating or 
r:ding in an uninsured car 
2. The necessary funds to be 
raised through equal contribution 
between companies and producers, 
subject to a maximum contribution 
of each group in any year of % of 
1 per cent of the bodily injury and 
property damage premiums. If the 
disbursements in any year exceed 
1% of such premiums, such excess 
be loaded in the rates for the follow 
ing year. (See computation below 
for the amounts necessary to finance 
such program based upon varying 
percentages of insured cars. 

3. The plan should provide for the 
defense of cases against uninsured 
motorists by the companies, adjust- 
ments between companies and such 


(Continued on the next paae 
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other provisions as were embodied 
in the Unsatisfied Judgment Act 
and as were contemplated by the 
plan under the Assigned Case Plan 
Act. The plan to become effective 
subject to the following conditions: 
(a) Enactment by legislature of an 
Impoundment Act. 

(b) The legislature authorizing 
that (a) the cost of investigation 
and defense, and (b) the portion of 
the aggregate benefits paid in any 
year in excess of the 1% of the 
premium volume, be considered as 
proper factors in the rates for the 
following year, 

(c) The legislature authorizing 
companies through their counsel, to 
participate in the defense of actions 
against uninsured motorists and 
providing for cooperation. 

(d) The legislature providing for 
subrogation of companies for 
amounts paid to claimants § (if 
deemed necessary ). 

Consideration might also be given 
to endeavoring to obtain the coop- 
eration of the bar associations to 
legislation which would give the 
courts the right to fix plaintiff's at- 
torney’s fees in any case against an 
uninsured motorist, or involving hit 
and run drivers, in the defense of 
which the companies participated 
subject to a maximum of 20% of 


the recovery. This would, of 
course, considerably reduce the cost 
of the plan. 

It is submitted that a plan such 
as above outlined will obviate objec- 
tions raised to an unsatisfied judg- 
ment fund, viz: that it puts the 
state in the insurance business. It 
is believed that with an Impound- 
ment Act in force and the knowl- 
edge on the part of an uninsured 
motorist that he will be sued if in- 
volved in an accident and lose his 
right to drive forever, it will keep 
the percentage of insured cars at 
a very high level, even should a de- 
pression befall us. If the percen- 
tage of insured cars is at 9742% or 
more, a contribution by the agents 
and companies of 4% of 1% of the 
premiums, respectively, will be suf- 
ficient to cover all costs without any 
loading in the rates, except for the 
cost of investigation and defense. If 
the percentage of insured cars is at 
95%, a contribution of % of 1% by 
the agents and companies, respec- 
tively, will likewise be sufficient. If 
the percentage of insured cars falls 
to 90 or 85%, it will require a load- 
ing in subsequent rates of 1 and 2%, 
respectively. It is to be remem- 
bered, for this small loading, in- 
sureds will get considerable protec- 
tion not now enjoyed. The value of 
such a plan froma public relations 
standpoint is self-evident. 
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Ohio Farmers Companies 


OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY - Chased 1848 


OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


CASTERN OLPART MENT, Philodeipre 


LeRoy, Ohio 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, Los Angeles, Ooblond, Sen Franco 


INSURANCE AND SPEED 


FRANK EFFORT to impress on mo- 
aa, the relationship between 
automobile insurance rates and 
traffic accidents is being made by the 
authorities of Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts, a suburb of Boston. As part of 
a campaign to reduce the speed of 
cars passing through the city, large 
signs bearing the legend ‘Chelsea, 
the city with the highest insurance 
rate in the state” and the warning 
“Speed limit 20 M.P.H. enforced!” 
are being erected. Concurrently the 
police are giving traffic summons to 
a greatly increased number of vio- 
lators. 


AUTOMOBILE RATE 
REVISIONS 


HE NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE Un- 
‘Scud Association has con- 
tinued its program of revising rates 
and rules on automobile physical dam 
age coverages by filing such revisions 
in Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon 
and Washington. The changes be 
came effective August 31st in Maine, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire ; 
September 14th in Arkansas, New 
Jersey and Oregon; and September 
21st in California, Colorado, Idaho 
and Washington. The effective date 
for Oregon has not yet been an- 
nounced. 

The changes will result in esti- 
mated annual savings to policyhold- 
ers of $108,000 in Arkansas, $417,000 
in Colorado, $27,000 in Idaho, $17,- 
000 in Maine, $99,000 in New 
Hampshire, $597,000 in New Jersey 
and $844,000 in Washington. Pre- 
miums are increased approximately 
$124,000 in Massachusetts and de- 
tails of the changes in Oregon are 
not yet available. In general the 
reductions are greater on commer- 
cial vehicle risks than on private 
passenger automobiles. 

The “Light Commercial” 
classification for vehicles with a load 
capacity of 1500 pounds or less has 
been established in Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
Washington. These risks are en- 
titled to local hauling rates regard- 
less of the distance of operation. 


new 
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Smoke Odor Removal 


NSURANCE adjusters in 1947, 

48 and "49 responded with mixed 

reactions to the introduction of 
smoke odor removal. Even as re- 
cently as 1950 some felt that the 
whole subject should be kept very 
quiet, the theory apparently being 
that smoke odor removal complicated 
life for the adjuster. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Increas 
ing use of smoke odor removal dur 
ing the last two years has provided 
many experiences which should 
prove of great value not only to the 
insurance adjuster but to the agent 
as well. 


Smoke Damage 


lor those who are not yet familiar 
with this important development, a 
brief description of smoke odor 
service is in order. Actual damage 
caused by fire represents, in most 
cases, only part of a claim. So-called 
smoke damage—goods _ rendered 
completely or nearly unsalable or 
unusable—in a great many instances 
represents a substantial part of the 
claim. It is usually covered in the 
policy on a “percentage of the total 
value” basis. Further claims for in- 
terruption of business activity may 
ensue in the case of commercial es- 
tablishments due to smoke-damaged 
inventories or, as in the case of de- 
partment stores, due to the presence 
of heavy smoke odors in the place of 
business. Thus the smoke from a 
fire more often than not represents 
the basis for large insurance claims. 
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Smoke odors are most tenacious. 
They cling to virtually every sur 
face—-penetrate into cardboard car 
tons and textile materials, food and 
furniture. They may cause no actual 
damage, but their mere presence 
cries “damaged goods!” Ina private 
residence, smoke odors lead the 
owners to feel absolutely convinced 
that far more damage has resulted 
than is actually the case. Further 
more, these odors formerly were 
most difficult to remove. Extensive 
airing alone helps but slightly, and 
dry cleaning is seldom if ever com 
pletely successful in removing smoke 
odors from drapes, slip covers, cloth 
ing, bedding, rugs, etc. The personal 
trouble involved in coping with the 
problem of smoke odor in the home 
serves further to exaggerate in the 
home-owner’s mind the actua! extent 
of the damage. 

Techniques for successful and rel 
atively swift removal of smoke odors 
developed out of the industrial odor 
control services of Airkem, Inc. In 
1947-48 several calls were made to 
this firm for assistance in combating 
smoke odors. The success that was 
achieved led to further calls, and in 
the last two or three years Airkem’s 
Smoke Odor Service (S.O.S.) has 
grown at a fabulous rate. 

The technique is a simple one, 
based in part on the principle of 
neutralizing odors, much as colors 
can be neutralized, but largely based 
on the principle of releasing the 
smoke odor particles from the sur- 
face to which they are clinging. 


Special chemical formulations were 
developed which, harmless in them- 
selves, serve to “pry loose” the tena- 
cious odor of smoke. The use of fine 
mists of one of three formula- 
tions (depending on the nature of 
the smoke) plus the use of heavy- 
duty fans to circulate the air, com- 
pletely removes all smoke odors with- 
in a few hours or a day at the most. 
Of great importance is the fact 
that the ‘“smoke-damaged” goods 
need not be moved. Everything is 
left just as it was when the fire was 
put out. Floors and walls as well 
as furnishings, bedding, goods on 
shelves, clothing in closets, etc., 
rendered permanently and © com 
pletely free of all traces of smoke 
odor. When the job is completed, 
one would never know a fire had 
occurred unless ove could see actual 
remnants of charred materials. 


are 


Although no dependable figures 
are available, it has been conserva 
tively estimated that the country 
suffers $100,000,000 per year losses 
involving smoke odor. Each year 
an increasing percentage of this loss 
is heing avoided. 


Cost of the Service 


The cost of the service varies with 
the job. In the case of a private resi- 
dence, it may run as low as $100 or 
less. In the case of a larger applica- 
tion, it would run higher. 
ample : 

\ fire occurred in an important food 
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Show Your Client 
How To— 


PROTECT HIS INCOME 


CUT DOWN ON HOSPITAL 
& SURGERY COSTS 


PROTECT HIS FAMILY 


SAVE MONEY 





ENJOY RETIREMENT FREE 
y FROM WORRY 


With North American’s 


“Complete Circle Of Personal Protection" 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


209 SOUTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Since the new and improved Provident Non-Can coverages were intro- 
duced last Spring, the volume of Non-Can business issued each month has 
set new records. And accordingly, the commission checks being received 


by a growing number of Non-Can producers are also setting new records. 


The market is large: in addition to professional and business men, you 
have the vast “blue collar” market of regularly employed (and well paid) 
skilled tradesmen throughout the nation. The first step in cashing in on 


this opportunity is to take a few minutes and write for full information. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
OEE Chattanooga -Since 1887 
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Odor Removal—Continued 


manufacturing and distributing con- 
cern. Actual physical loss approxi- 
mated $250,000. Merchandise con- 
sisting of bread, cakes, biscuits and 
candies was affected by smoke, water 
and dampness. Total insurance on 
the building and contents was well 
in excess of $3,000,000. 

Affected foods were treated and 
released to salvage factors as per- 
fectly fit for consumption. But in 
addition there was some $40,000 
worth of corrugated cartons which 
had been exposed to heavy smoke. 
They could not be used as they were, 
and due to the supply situation ex- 
isting at the time, they could not be 
replaced for some six months. This 
would mean a six-month business in- 
terruption, since no shipments or 
deliveries could be made until an 
adequate supply of new cartons was 
obtained. 

Fortunately, removal of smoke 
odor from the cartons on hand was 
completely successful and the car- 
tons could be used, thus avoiding a 
costly suspension of operations. No 
smoke odor loss was allowed on this 
large stock of cartons, thus allowing 
a saving on probable business inter- 
ruption claims due to the smoke. 
The cost of the smoke odor service 
in this case was slightly more than 
$1,000. 


Double-barrelled Benefit 


Sut aside from dollar savings both 
in claims ay.d in value of goods re- 
stored to usefulness, there is a far 
greater benefit of direct interest to 
both adjusters and agents ...a 
double-barrelled psychologic benefit, 
as follows: 

First, the old fear that “where I can 
smell smoke there must be fire dam- 
age’’ is eliminated, thus preventing 
from the start exaggerated claims 
and resentment against the insurance 
company. 

Second, the dramatic, perceptible im- 
provement in conditions achieved by 
the immediate removal of smoke 
odors after a fire puts the claimant 
in a grateful and cooperative frame 
of mind. 

A fire, no matter how small, is an 
emotionally upsetting experience. 
The skilled adjuster seeks immedi- 
ately some positive step which he can 
take to counterbalance the irrational 
fear and uncertainty which remain 
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as tenaciously as the smoke itself. 
The most dramatic and positive step 
he can take is to say immediately: 
“Well! Let’s do something about 
this smoke before we do anything 


else! This is awful!” A call to the | 
nearest smoke odor service demon- | 
strates to the claimant that “some- | 
thing is being done” by the insurance | 
company. Not until after the smoke | 

-that most persistent reminder of | 


fire—is completely removed, does the 
adjuster sit down with the claimant 
to go into the details of actual dam- 
age. 

sy that time, of course, the fire is 
but a memory of the past, and not 
an odorous irritation of the present. 
The claimant is not only pleased with 


the quick action, but deeply grateful | 


for the saving of personal belongings 
or inventory from partial or total 
loss. Only actual, measurable dam- 
age is considered, and the claim, 
including the cost of the smoke odor 
removal, is paid. 

Thus we see that the adjuster has 
done his job of protecting the insur- 
ance company against exaggerated 
claims; the claimant has been fully 
protected and satisfied; and the 


agent now has a satisfied client who | 


has become an enthusiastic endorser 
of his company’s swift and satis- 
factory handling of the claim. 


MASSACHUSETTS 1954 
AUTO LIABILITY RATES 


Gere meena HUMPHREYS of 
Massachusetts has announced | 
| 


that the rates for that state’s compul- 
sory liability automobile insurance 
will be 9.4% higher in 1954 on the 
average but that a new classification 
plan will avoid any increase for ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the pri- 
vate passenger automobile owners. 
The classification plan is one taking 
cognizance of the age of the driver 
and the use of the vehicle which has 
the sponsorship of the companies. 
Also drivers under 25 will be re- 
warded in the rates if they have com- 
pleted the state-approved driver 
training course. The companies had 
recommended an average increase of 
19.7%. 

Massachusetts motorists will be- 
come subject to a penalty point 
system based on traffic violations 
beginning in January which will 
eventually be worked into the rate 
making system. 
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Guardian Embezzles 
$21,000 From Estate 


Prominent Citizen Admits 
: Stealing Cash and 
Juggling Mortgages 








well known 


local figure and long active on 
the management of many 7 
tates, today admitted responsi- 
bility for the $21,000 —— 
uncovered in the estate of 
qemu. for whom Mr. 


had been appointed guardian. 


revealed un- 


der questioning that he = 
ulated the funds of the 
for several pp eget 

the estate will sulle 
ae ‘as the guardian was —_— 
by a surety company. The — 

*T tric’ attorney’s office h2% 


Make sure YOUR estate is 
protected! 


This actual case—#153589 in our claim files—proves that 
it’s dangerous to rely only on standing and reputation. 
Further investigation in this case showed that this man 
had also stolen or lost through mismanagement nearly 
$150,000 from other estates! 


No matter how reputable or experienced your executor 
or trustee may be—specify that he give a surety bond, 
In this way you'll be sure your estate will be protected! 


For the best in protection 3 << 
call your American Surety Agent! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


mum creme oe COMPANY 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON'S GOAL as the 
country’s first Secretary of the Treasury was to rescue 
America’s finances from the bankruptcy into which 
they had plunged. His initial success was to persuade 
Congress to pay each bond at face value. This decision 
established the financial integrity of the United States 
and encouraged the acceptance of subsequent bonds 


at face value. Thus, honesty became the cornerstone 
of American prosperity. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 
Our sincere endeavor to adhere to the principles of 
democrary, which are exemplified in the American 
Agency System, has gained the respect and confidence 
of the agents of America. These are cherished assets. 


(RUM & FORSTER 
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QUESTION |. 


(a) “A” mailed an offer to “B,” 
who received it the next day and 
promptly mailed a letter of accept- 
ance, properly stamped and ad- 
dressed, to “A.” Unknown to “‘B,’ 
“A” had died one hour before the 
letter of acceptance was mailed. 
Was a contract formed between “A” 
and “B”’? Explain. 

(b) Suppose in (a) that “A” 
died one hour after the letter of ac- 
ceptance had been mailed. Would 
this change your answer to (a)? 
Ixplain. 

(c) “X” obtained from “Y” a 
written option giving “X”’ the privi- 
lege of purchasing within one month, 
“Y’s” residence for $25,000 cash. 
One week later “Y” died. Two days 
after this event “X” gave “Y’s”’ es 
tate written notice stating that “X” 
exercised his privilege of purchas 
ing under the option, and “X” 
tendered $25,000 cash and de 
manded a deed of conveyance to the 
residence. The estate refused to 
comply. What rights, if any, 
“X” have? Explain. 

(d) “E” enters into a contract. 
The next day he dies, while the con 
tract is still completely executory. 
What is the effect of his death on his 
rights and obligations under the 
contract? Explain. 


does 


Answer 


(a) No. An _ unaccepted offer 
terminates automatically upon the 
death of the offeror. Here the offer 
lapsed with “A’s” death one hour 
before the letter of acceptance was 
mailed. It is immaterial that “B” 
was unaware of “A’s” death at the 
time of mailing the acceptance. 

(b) Yes. In this event a contract 
would have been formed between 
“A” and “B” at the time “B” mailed 
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the acceptance. When an offer ts 
made by mail and specifies nothing 
to the contrary, the offeree may re- 
ply by the same method and his 
letter of acceptance, properly 
stamped and addressed, takes effect 
as soon as mailed. Under these cir- 
cumstances the letter of acceptance 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to 
the June 1952 Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriter examinations 
given by the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each composite 
answer and present it in condensed 
form. However, the content in some 
cases is more complete than was re- 
quired for a high grade and answers 
have been given to all the questions 
even though the candidate had a 
choice, 

It should also be mentioned that 
although these answers have been 
taken from meritorious papers, they 
are not necessarily perfect. Many 
of the questions involved judgment 
on the part of the candidate and no 
hard and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the rea- 
sonableness of the answer and the 
evidence of intelligent application of 
a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to 
rely on this set of questions and 
answers as a method of direct prep- 
aration for the C.P.C.U. examina- 
tions. They may be useful as a guide 
to the type of questions asked and 
the content of answers desired by the 
Institute, but they cannot be a sub- 
stitute for thorough study and mas- 
tery of the subject matter of the 
Institute's curriculum. 











is considered constructively com- 
municated to the offeror upon being 
mailed, since the offeree is trans- 
mitting his reply by the agency im- 
pliedly designated by the offeror. 

(c) “X” may sue the estate for 
damages or for a decree of specific 
performance. 

An option is a contract to keep 
an offer open. The optionor prom- 


¢ Answers 


ises, for a consideration, to keep the 
offer open for a specified period. 
Unlike a “naked” offer, an option 
may not be withdrawn by the op- 
tionor and it does not terminate 
upon the optionor’s death. Since the 
subject matter involved is realty, 
“X” may sue in equity for a decree 
of specific performance instead of 
merely suing at law to recover dam- 
ages for breach of contract. 

(d) His rights and obligations 
under the contract would pass to his 
estate, unless they are personal in 
nature. As a general rule, a con 
tracting party’s rights and obliga- 
tions under a contract are not ex 
tinguished by his death, but survive 
him and pass to his estate. An ex 
ception is made for contractual 
rights and obligations which are per- 
sonal in nature. These terminate 
with the death of the party in ques 
tion. 


QUESTION 2. 


“P” wished to obtain a one year 
loan of $5,000 from “C,” but the lat- 
ter was reluctant to comply. “S,” 
a friend of “P,” intervened and 
orally stated: “Give yourself no 
concern. Let him have the money. 
I'll stand behind him and make good 
if he fails to pay.” In reliance on 
this assurance, “C” made the loan. 
Three months later “C,”’ feeling in- 
secure, requested and received from 
“P” some stock certificates as col- 
lateral security. “P” failed to repay 
the loan at maturity and absconded. 

(a) Ina suit by “C” against “S” 
would the latter’s defense of “no 
consideration” be a valid defense? 
Explain. 

(b) Ina suit by “C” against “S” 
could the latter plead the Statute of 
Frauds as a valid defense? Ex- 
plain. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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(c) Assuming “S” to be liable to 
“C,” if “S” requests “C” to sell the 
stock certificates, is “C’’ obliged to 
comply? Explain. 

(d) If “S” voluntarily pays $5, 
000 to “C,” what rights would “S” 


have? Explain. 


Answer 


No. Consideration is a detri- 
ment incurred by a party in 
change for another’s promise. 


(a) 

ex- 
“cc” 
in exchange for “S’s’”’ promise, made 


the loan to “P.”” “C” was under no 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & 
ime 


MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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obligation to make the loan to “P” 
and in doing so, at “S’s” request 
and in return for “S’s’ promise, 
“C” incurred a legal detriment and 
thereby furnished the consideration 
for “S’s” promise to “stand behind 
and make good” for “P.” 

(b) Yes. The Statute of Frauds 
requires that certain classes of prom- 
ises and contracts must be supported 
by written evidence. Among these is 
a promise of a party to be respon- 
sible or make good for the obligation 
of a debtor if the debtor fails to pay. 

(c) Yes. A surety is entitled to 
exoneration. This is the privilege of 
requiring the creditor to keep the 

















Reynolds 














surety’s loss at a minimum. It in- 
cludes the right of requiring the 
creditor to take advantage of any 
security which the creditor holds for 
the debt. If “C” fails to honor “S’s” 
request and the stocks decline in 
value, the resulting loss would have 
to be borne by “C.” 

(d) “S” would be subrogated to 
all “P’s” rights against “C” and 
could, therefore, demand the stock 
certificates from “C.” “S” would 
also be subrogated to all “C’s” 
rights against “P.” Therefore, if the 
stock certificates are sold for less 
than $5,000, “S” would have a claim 
for the deficiency against “P.” Of 
course, if the stock certificates are 
sold for more than $5,000, the ex- 
cess would be refunded to “P.” 


QUESTION 3. 


“M” signed his name as maker to 
a negotiable promissory note pay- 
able to the order of “R,” and deliv- 
ered the note to “R.” The next day 
“R” indorsed the note in blank and 
delivered it to “H,” a holder in due 
course. Three days after the ma- 
turity date specified on the note 
“H” indorsed the note in blank and 
delivered it to “J,” as a gift. 

(a) Is “J” a holder in due 
course? Explain fully why, or why 
not. 

(b) Ina suit by “J” against ““M” 
to enforce payment of the note, ““M” 
raises the following defense: That 
“M” had delivered the note to “R” 
in payment of goods sold by “R” to 
“M” and that these goods had been 
fraudulently misrepresented and 
were defective and worthless. Is this 
a good defense? Explain fully why, 
or why not. 


” 


Answer 


(a) No. A person is not a holder 
in due course unless he satisfies cer- 
tain prescribed conditions, including 
the following: (1) he must receive 
the instrument before it is overdue ; 
(2) he must give value for the in- 
strument. “J” does not meet these 
two requisites since he took the note 
three days after the maturity date 
specified on it and since he received 
the note as a gift. 

(b) No. A holder in due course 
is subject only to real defenses, such 
as forgery and material alteration. 
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He is not subject to personal de- 
fenses, such as failure of considera- 
tion and fraud in the inducement. 
In this case “J” received the note 
from “H,” a holder in due course. 
A transferee of a holder in due 
course is entitled to the immunities 
and privileges of a holder in due 
course. “J” therefore is not subject 
to “M’s” personal defense. 


QUESTION 4. 


(a) The “D” Insurance Com- 
pany was a corporation in a rural 
area, chartered to engage in the 
business of writing automobile in- 
surance, Without procuring a char- 
ter amendment it also engaged in the 
business of writing hail insurance. 
In return for a premium paid in 
cash it sold a policy to a farmer 
insuring him against loss of or dam- 
age to his crops by hail. 

(1) In a suit by the farmer to re- 
cover for a loss under the policy 
“D” Company pleaded the defense 
of ultra vires. Is this a good de- 
fense? Explain. 

(2) The “F” Insurance Company, 
a local corporation with charter 
power to engage in the business of 
writing hail insurance, applied for 
an injunction against the “D” Com- 
pany to restrain it from engaging 
in the hail insurance business. Will 
“F” Company succeed in this pro- 
ceeding? Why? 

(b) A promoter for a corporation 
which was being organized con- 
tracted to purchase office furni- 
ture. The contract was made and 
signed in the name of the proposed 
corporation by the promoter. After 
the corporation was formed the di- 
rectors and officers, knowing of the 
contract, accepted the seller's deliv- 
ery of the furniture and used it in 
the company’s offices, but neither 
the promoter nor the corporation 
made payment. Does the seller have 
a claim for the price of the furniture 
against (1) the corporation, (2) the 
promoter? Explain. 


Answer 


(a)(1) No. In cases where a 
party to an ultra vires contract has 
received performance the courts 
usually will not permit him to escape 
his obligations under the contract. 
He must take the bitter with the 
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sweet. He may not receive the bene- 
fits of the contract and then reject 
the burdens. Here the farmer has 
performed his part of the bargain 
and the company has received the 
premium. The dictates of public 
policy and the principle of estoppel 
will forbid the company to avoid its 
obligations with the defense of ultra 
vires, 

(2) Probably not. A shareholder 
in a corporation, for the protection 
of his investment, and the state 
which granted the charter, through 
its Attorney-General, are entitled to 
injunctive relief against ultra vires 
enterprise of the corporation. To a 
limited extent parties who have en- 


SAN PRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


tered into ultra vires contracts with 
a corporation may raise the question 
of the corporation’s power to ente1 
into the contract. As a general rule, 
however, outsiders and strangers are 
not permitted to raise the question 
“F” Company is a stranger within 
the meaning of this rule. There is 
one possible ground on which that 
company might have a chance of 
success. Insurance is a business af 
fected with a public interest and is 
carefully supervised by the state 
“F” Company has met all the con 
ditions prescribed by the state for 
writing hail insurance, whereas “D”’ 
Company has not. Hence, “I” Com- 
(Continued on page | 44) 
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““Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Bank by A. N. Brooks, Ltd., Chicago 


Oh my aching... bank! 


Broke. Down to the last penny saved. Cut to the bone by bills— 
hospital expense— because he wasn’t protected by insurance. 
Don’t let the cost of an accident or unexpected sickness break the back 
of your bank account. Call your Maryland agent today. 
Ask him about a Maryland Hospital Expense Policy, and also a policy which 
provides you with a weekly income while you’re laid up. Remember, 


peace of mind is wonderful medicine . .. when you need it most. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Hospital Expense Policy is only one of many formsof Maryland protection for home, business and industry. Casualty 
Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 








Another striking advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers 
sell more Maryland Hospital Expense Insurance, 
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Liability Insurance — Encroachment 

Onto an Adjoining Lot of a Building 

Erected Upon the Insured Premises 

Held not to Be Damage Caused By 
Accident 


Hardware Mut. Cas. Co. vs. Gerrits 
(1953 Fla.) 65 So. 2nd 69 


A builder in the Miami area of 
Florida obtained a liability policy 
from the defendant covering a lot 
upon which he intended to erect a 
building. The policy covered dam- 
age to property “‘caused by accident” 
arising out of the ownership and 
use of the lot. Prior to the erection 
of a building upon the lot the insured 
caused it to be surveyed and its 
boundaries staked out by a reputable 
surveyor. He then proceeded to 
erect the building upon the lot in 
accordance with the boundaries as 
fixed by this survey. 

Some three years after the com- 
pletion of the building, the owner 
of an adjacent lot discovered that 
the building encroached upon his 
land and asserted a claim for dam- 
ages. The insurer was notified of 
the claim and denied liability. The 
insured then settled the claim and 
instituted suit to recover under the 
policy the sum which had been paid 
in settlement. 

The trial court held that as the 
plaintiff had relied upon an errone- 
ous survey in erecting the building, 
the fact that the building extended 
over the true lot line was the result 
of an accident in so far as the plain- 
tiff was concerned, and the loss 
sustained by him as a result of the 
encroachment was covered by the 
policy. Upon appeal, the Supreme 
Court of Florida reversed the judg- 
ment of the trial court. The latter 
court held : 

“Assuming that the surveyor made 
a mistake in locating the boundary 
line and that the plaintiff relied on 
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the erroneous survey, nevertheless 
the fact plaintiff constructed his 
building so that it encroached upon 
the adjoining lot cannot be deemed 
an accident... . An effect which is 
the natural and probable consequence 
of an act or course of action is not 
an accident. . . . Plaintiff deliber- 
ately and designedly (although er- 
roneously) located the building on a 
part of the adjoining property and 
he intended to build it at that par- 
ticular site. The fact that he relied 
upon a survey does not change the 
situation in the least.” 


Burglary Insurance—Another Example 
of a Hard Case Making Bad Law 


American Indemnity Co. vs. South- 
ern Missionary College (1953 
Tenn.) 260 S. W. 2nd 269. 


The American Indemnity Com- 
pany issued its policy of insurance 
to the Southern Missionary College 
which was “an eleemosynary cor- 
poration organized under the laws of 
Tennessee for the purpose of con- 
ducting an educational institution.” 


By the terms of the policy the in- ' 


surer was obligated “to indemnify 
the insured (a) for all direct loss 
of money and securities occurring 
within the premises and caused by 
the actual destruction, disappearance 
or wrongful abstraction thereof.” 
The college also owned a sub- 
sidiary corporation. This latter cor- 
poration was organized under the 
laws of Tennessee as a corporation 
for profit and was known as The 
Collegedale Mercantile Enterprises, 
Inc. All of its stock was owned by 
the parent corporation. The subsidi- 
ary corporation operated a store for 
the sale of books and merchandise 
to students and to others. The of- 
fice in the store of this subsidiary 
corporation was burglarized and 
$4,000 was stolen. The parent cor- 


poration instituted suit to recover 
under its burglary policy the loss 
which had been sustained by the sub- 
sidiary corporation. The Supreme 
Court of Tennessee held that it could 
recover. 

It was the contention of the in- 
surer that the policy did not cover 
loss sustained by any other person 
or corporation other than the South- 
ern Missionary College which was 
the named insured; that the money 
which was stolen was the property 
of the subsidiary corporation, a sep- 
arate and distinct legal entity, and 
that the theft was its loss and not 
the direct loss of the parent corpora- 
tion which was the only corporation 
insured by the policy. 

Although there are several de- 

cisions by the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee which hold that a sole 
stockholder of a corporation has no 
title, either legal or equitable, to the 
property of the corporation, the Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee neverthe- 
less held that the rule announced in 
those cases was not applicable as 
there was no question of insurance 
involved. Said the court: 
“We think the two corporations are 
separate entities, but their existence 
as such is a mere fiction of the law. 
The subordinate corporation does 
the bidding of its parent down to the 
minutest detail. The domination of 
the parent over its offspring was so 
complete as to make them practically 
indistinguishable except in name. 
There can be no other reasonable 
conclusion from the admitted facts 
but that Mercantile Enterprises was 
an agency or instrumentality of the 
complainant, and all property includ 
ing the money burglarized was in 
reality the property of the latter, 
subject of course to the claims of 
creditors of the former.” 

There was a strong dissenting 
opinion by Judge Tomlinson of the 
Tennessee Court. 
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Deception is not intended in these 
statistics, The simple fact is that 
a local agent performs, in return for 
his commission, services of expense 
in behalf of the company. That these 
services must continue is evidenced 
by the experience of “Specialty.” 
A detailed list of the specific serv- 
ices is too lengthy, but it would in- 
clude such items as credit reports, 
investigations, underwriting, policy 
writing, assistance in loss adjust- 
ments, accounting, billing, real es- 
tate, office equipment and a host of 
other tasks assumed by “Specialty” 
in lieu of an agency system. 








MEN of VIRGINIA | 


Loyalty 





Idol of the South, Lee is 
regarded as one of history's 
greatest military command- 
ers. In sympathy with nei- 
ther slavery nor secession, he 
would not fight against his 
native state, but rather chose 
to lead its soldiers in de- 
fense of their homeland. 


Loyalty describes one of the 
finest attributes of the agen- 
cy organization of The Life 
of Virginia. 

Over 84% of the managers 
of this 1% billion dollar 


company have had more than 
10 years’ service with the 


Life of Virginia. 
INSURANCE 


THE LIF COMPANY 


pag of VIRGINIA 





HOME OFFICE- 
Richmond, Va. 





If we accept the general estimate 
that local agents’ commissions aver- 
age 20% and that at least half is 
expended in expense of operation, 
then the loose talk relative to reduc- 
tion in commissions assumes you will 
surrender the 10% which is your 
personal or corporate income and 
continue to expend 10% in the con- 
duct of the company’s business. 
This even “Specialty” could not do! 


The Other Half 


Reduction in agent’s commissions 
would inevitably result in elimina- 
tion of agency services and as with 
“Specialty” largely nullify the ap- 
parent savings. Not to be over- 
looked is the loss of authority and 
responsibility of the agent, which 
such a program would surely neces- 
sitate; this to be discussed in the 
solution portion of this report. 

We concede a 10% rate advan- 
tage directly attributable to elimina- 
tion of the American Agency Sys- 
tem. Note, however, this is but 
one-third of the average rate differ- 
ential. The figures previously given 
indicate an expense savings by 
“Specialty” of some twenty million, 
half of which is accountable in com- 
missions. The other half is evident 
in the difference between salaries 
and miscellaneous items not spe- 
cifically listed. 

We cannot entertain any suspicion 
that ‘““Agency’s” management is un- 
duly rewarded. Rather we are ‘n- 
clined to believe that engaging in 
every known class of casualty insur- 
ance in the United States, Canada, 
District of Columbia, Two Terri- 
tories, Panama and the Philippines, 
requires capable people and salaries 
commensurate with the knowledge 
necessary. 

By comparison, operation of 
“Specialty” in forty-one states and 
Ontario and limiting its insurance 
to automobile only might well indi- 
cate a less trying task requiring 
minimums of personnel, knowledge 
and expense. It is interesting to 
note that in the past five years only 
three insurors have protested the 
strict requirements and training ex- 
pense of the Michigan Agent’s 
Qualification and Examination Law ; 
all three insurors being automobile 
specialty companies! Similarly, the 
National Association of Insurance 


Commissioners in its efforts to adopt 
a model qualification law has been 
hampered repeatedly by the plea 
of one specialty writer to include in 
any eventual recommendation pro- 
vision for a four month probationary 
license after which a qualifying ex- 
amination would be given. These 
deliberate attempts of expense sav- 
ings at a sacrifice of the public in- 
terest are too obvious to require 
further elaboration. 

Another savings in expense and 
losses by specialty writers is ex- 
plainable but not measurable. To 
engage in all branches of insurance 
requires cooperation among insurors 
in the field of reinsurance and as- 
sociation pools, Particularly is this 
true in workmen’s compensation, 
which unquestionably is our first 
defense against Federal or state in- 
surance. This cooperation is a two 
way street; you do not cede a por- 
tion of your obligation as a com- 
pany without accepting in return a 
portion of your neighbor’s. 

In 1951 “Agency” assumed pre- 
miums for reinsurance in the amount 
of $5,972,830. In the same period 
“Specialty” acquired premiums of 
$20,579. The ability to serve all of 
the public interest is evident by the 
largest amount of liability insured 
in one aggregate: for “Agency,” 
$3,525,000; for “Specialty,” $25,- 
000. 

Unfortunately, the participation of 
“Agency” in reinsurance and as- 
sociation pools appears to have been 
a costly expense; yet the company 
cannot operate in its traditional serv- 
ice to the public without these fa- 
cilities. In shunning these respon- 
sibilities “Specialty” commits no 
illegal act, contributes little to pres- 
ervation of free enterprise and 
waxes fat at the expense of “Agen- 
cy’s” honorable efforts. 


Singular Weakness 


This situation, however, while 
being the key to “Specialty’s” suc- 
cess is also its singular weakness. 
The Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau is composed of many old 
and established concerns writing 
general lines of casualty coverage 
and operating on the traditional divi- 
dend basis. The past twenty years 
has seen a marked reduction in 
dividend scale of these companies 
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and for years their rates have been 
identical to those of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 
Yet, many of these companies were 
specialty writers originally, par- 
ticularly in the field of workmen's 
compensation! This seems to indi- 
cate clearly that the only way to com- 
pete equally with a specialty com- 
pany is to be one! 

In establishing our contentions 
B and C, we hope to have explained 
at least 20% of the specialty rate ad- 
vantage. There is left now but un- 
derwriting experience as a possible 
source of rate disparities. In the 
case of “Agency” and “Specialty,” 
their combined losses incurred and 
loss adjustment expense ratios were 
as follows: 


1951 1952 
B.I. Po: 6B P.D 
“Agency” 70.8% 73.8% 73.0% TOA% 
“Specialty” 82.0 96.6 83.7 101.1 


Since these figures are percentages 
of earned premiums, it is impor- 
tant to remember that “Specialty’s” 
rates were but 70% on the aver- 
age, of “Agency's.” Had “Spe- 
cialty’’ charged bureau rates, its per- 
centage figures would be lower by 
about 15 points. Even deducting 
this approximation of 15% indicates 
“Specialty’s’” loss experience was 
but little better in B.I. and actually 
worse on P.D. than was “Agency’s.” 
Despite a substantial underwriting 
gain in fire, theft, comprehensive 
and collision, “Specialty” sustained 
an overall underwriting loss in 1952. 
Further explanation of competitive 
rate advantage is hardly necessary 
in this case. 


Reduced Opportunity 


lt is true that several specialty 
companies do have a more favor- 
able loss experience. Contrary to 
what we have always assumed, how- 
ever, this favorable experience ap- 
pears to be dependent not so much 
on individual selection of risk but 
rather exposure hazards to all risks. 
In other words, by restricting under- 
writing to areas or classes it 1s pos- 
sible to reduce the frequency of 
claims simply because the oppor- 
tunity for accident is reduced. 

Despite advertising to the con- 
trary, large writers of rural classes 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Michigan Studies—Continued 

admit their policyholders are poorer, 
not better individual risks. The re- 
duced exposure to accident in their 
normal locale, however, makes them, 
as a class, good underwriting sub- 
jects. The poor showing of “Spe- 
cialty” in loss and adjustment ex- 
pense is directly attributable, we 
think, to an expansion of company 
activity in which the advantage of 
area underwriting is disappearing. 


The consequence of specialty com- 
pany favorable under- 
writing areas or classes are obvious. 
Agency companies are expected to 
provide coverage in those classes 
and areas which are not conducive 
to specialty underwriting, yet are 
denied the advantage which the 
specialty volume might provide. 
That agency companies and their 
agents continue to meet this chal 
lenge is the most unrewarded serv 
ice of the public interest in the past 
decade! More on this subject in 
the solution section. 


Jutenresied in 
FROZEN 
FOOD 
LOCKER 
INSURANCE? 


We have special- 
ized in this type 
of insurance since 
the beginning of 
the locker industry. 
Perhaps we can 
be of help to you. 
Write us. 
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An important facet of underwrit- 
ing experience is the substantial 
gain by nearly all agency and spe- 
cialty companies in fire, theft, com- 
prehensive and collision coverages. 
The effect of these gains in reduc- 
ing the unfavorable B.J. and P.D. 
experience is utilized to full advan- 
tage by both specialty and independ- 
ent agency companies. The same 
effect is lost to those casualty agency 
companies retaining the B.I. and 
P.D. only and assigning all physical 
damage coverage to a fire company 
affiliate. 


Comparative Underwriting Gains 


As an example of this present 
inconsistent arrangement we have 
tabulated the underwriting gain or 
loss of “Agency” and its fire affili- 


ate for 1952: 


B.I. r.D. 
-$3,061,446 —$1,133,908 


Fire” 
Cas.” 


“Agency 
“Agency 


Fire, Theft, 
Comprehensive Collision 


“Agency Fire’ -+$978,779 +$649,651 


“Agency Cas.” 


Obviously, the underwriting loss 
to “Agency Casualty” was more 
than four million while “Agency 
Fire” gained a million and a half. 
In this same year, the total com- 
pany gain of “Agency Casualty” 
after Federal taxes was $223,178. 
For ‘Agency Fire” the gain was 
$14,411,602! Despite the fact that 
management of these companies in- 
terlocks, the physical damage bureau 
of “Agency Fire” obtained a rate 
increase last fall. 


Segregation of underwriting ex- 
perience can be carried to extreme 
as we think is true in this illustra 
tion, Consolidation of experience 
by these two companies would have 
reduced “Agency Casualty’s” under- 
writing loss by 40%. Yet this was 
given no consideration in rate mak- 
ing by either company. 


Other Casualty Classes 


Incidentally, the percentage gain 
by “Agency Fire” was 8.7% 
29% tor F, Ti. & °C. 
respectively. For several companies 
of similar operation, the gain ex- 
ceeded 20%, 


and 
and Collision, 


Another important aspect of auto- 
mobile insurance is the apparent 
unfavorable underwriting experi- 
ence of other casualty classes. Com- 
pare this experience of “Agency” 
in 1952: 

Auto Liability 
and Prop- 
erty Damage 

$73,528,719 
46,413,623 (63%) 
31,310,450 (43%) 
4,195,354 (— 6% 


Earned premium . 
Incurred losses . 
Total expenses . 
*Underwriting gain 
* After Federal Taxes 


Liability, 
Collision and 

Property 

Damage 
Other Than 

Auto 

21,998,696 

13,258,413 (60%) 
9,846,303 (56% ) 
3,217,498 (—15% 


Earned premium . 
Incurred losses . 
Total expenses . 
*Underwriting gain 
* After Federal Taxes 

Notice, that of a total loss ap- 
proximating seven and one quarter 
million dollars in these two classes 
alone, over 40% is attributable to 
less than one-fifth of the total earned 
premium! This is particularly seri- 
ous since most of the remaining 
premium volume is workmen’s com- 
pensation which also sustained a 


small underwriting loss. More on 
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this subject is included in the Solu- 
tion Section. 
Our suggestions follow. 

The solution: To inroads of specialty 
competition and preservation of the 
American Agency System entails 
complete understanding and coop- 
eration of company and agent alike. 
There is no magic formula which 
will equalize rates now and forever. 
Those individuals seeking such an 
answer to the current problem must 
await the expansion of present spe- 
cialty companies until that identity 
is lost or accept elimination of the 
agency system and reduction of 
agency companies to a_ specialty 
status, 


Inherent Weaknesses 


There are many inherent weak- 
nesses of the specialty companies 
which can be exploited to advantage 
now. There are several avenues of 
action open to agency companies 
which can materially assist local 
agents eventually. 

These we believe to be the prin- 
cipal objectives of agency compa- 
nies: 

(1) Less emphasis on individual 
perils and adoption of a philosophy 
that automobile insurance is the 
problem at hand. It is hardly rea- 
sonable to expect that B.I., P.D. and 
physical damage rates can properly 
be established without regard to one 
another. The present stock agency 
company two bureau system is un- 
justifiable in our opinion. Control 
of rates and forms on the same sub- 
ject of insurance by two manage- 
ments just isn’t understandable. 
Neither is the additional expense 
of their operations. Likewise the 
many agency companies operating 
independently or through single 
bureaus see its fallacy. (Witness the 
multiple classification of station 





wagons by N.B.C.U. and N.A.U.A 
of June 1, 1953.) Actually, the two | 
bureau system is a traditional mode | 
of operation made unnecessary by | 
the enactment of legislation includ 
ing the “Multiple Line” laws. 


problem that exceeds nation-wide 
We have 
market ca 
pacity to several Michigan agents 
that could be explained only on the | 


(2) An awareness of the automobile | 
| 


underwriting and rating. 


witnessed the loss of 


Continued on the next paae) | 
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The Case ef the 





Why did every 

gay group break up when 

he approached— 

despite his constant study of 
“How to Win Friends 

and Influence People”? Why 
did his wife prefer playing 
solitaire? Why was he refused 
membership in the Book of the 
Month Club? Frankly, we don’t 
know. All we do know is what 
happened after he added 
Mutual Benefit Life to his 


regular fire and casualty lines. 








It all started when Joe (that isn’t his real name, of course) happened to read a 
copy of our unique brokerage publication, “Cases,” sent to him by our local 
general agent. “Cases,” you probably know, tells about actual Mutual 

Benefit Life case histories and gives a brief, practical, usable sales 


presentation. When Joe read the ‘ 


‘Case of the Perfect Christmas 


Gift.” in which Mutual Benefit Life’s liberal discount on premiums paid in 


advance (it’s 2! 9% per annum now) tied in with certain gift tax 
provisions, he really got excited. Aided by the local general agent, 


Joe went right out and sold policies totaling $65,000 to a father 


THE 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized in 1845 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 


with three children! That was the 
start—and Joe’s never been 


lonely since, 


Whether you’re lonely or not, 

see the friendly Mutual Benefit Life 
General Agent in your area. Even if 
he can’t help win you more friends, 
it’s a safe bet he can help you earn 


more COMMSSIONS, 


Put some LIFE in your line 
with Mutual Benefit Life! 





Michigan Studies—Continued 

basis of company judgment not tem- 
pered with a 
circumstances 


knowledge of local 
About 25% of all 
automobile business is written by 
bureau stock agency companies in 
Michigan. Of this amount, 8% is 
private passenger cars. This volume 
is insignificant to the automobile 
business itself but is just as impor- 
tant to the 


other dollar 


system as 
The bureau 
who would adopt an at- 


agency any 
volume 
company 
titude of 


indifference because of 


volume alone lays the foundation of 
its own destruction. The rate ad- 
vantage of independent agency com- 
panies has not been sufficient to ex- 
plain their phenomenal growth in 
Michigan during the last decade. 
Rather we believe it to be an acute 
awareness and understanding of 
local circumstances involving local 
agents 

It is of significance to note that 
the premium volume of the Michi- 
gan Bureau of Casualty Companies 
prior to the withdrawal of Auto- 
Owners was equivalent to that of 





prabacima 
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INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Inquiries invited from agents whose sound growth 
and progressive aims ore akin to our own. 


the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. Is it possible that 
specialty inroads are of secondary 
importance to National Bureau Com- 
panies in Michigan? 

(3) More detailed statistical plans 
are necessary if agency companies 
are to continue the territorial sys- 
tem now in use. We believe better 
records would eventually lead to a 
simplified rating system. A charac- 
teristic of most specialty writers is 
the simplicity of their rating plans; 
yet agency companies continue the 
complex class and territory segre- 
gations, most of which are based on 
judgment and volumes so small as 
to lack credibility. 

(4) Consolidation of adjustment 
services of companion fire and cas- 
ualty companies should be given 
serious consideration. ‘That 
service would be evident in 
instances is unquestioned. 


better 
many 
But of 
most importance is a possible sav- 
ings in expense which might result. 
On the average, loss adjustment 
expenses of casualty companies are 
double those of fire insurors. Recog 
nizing a distinct difference in li- 
ability loss adjustments, we still 
question the efficiency of cost in- 
volved in individual 
cilities. 

(5) 


company fa- 


New and different coverages 
with public appeal, spell doom to 
the specialty writer. The very na- 
ture of a specialty company requires 
that it operate primarily on the ven- 
ture experience of its agency com- 
petitors. One specialty writer with 
nearly 30% less than the National 
sureau Auto Rate, provides but a 
10% advantage in farm liability. 
Che only explanation of such a dif- 
ferential seems to rest in the com 
parative uncertain experience of the 
class. Development of new cover- 
ages is difficult and time consum 
ing but must continue at all costs 

(6) We begin to suspect that auto- 
mobile experience has been over 
emphasized because of unfavorable 
other casualty lines. 
time 


Perhaps it is 
look at the 
casualty field other than auto which, 
in the case of “Agency,” represents 
nearly one-half of its total premium 
income. Thus far, we have little 
specialty writers in. the 
realm of O.L. & T., manufacturers 
and contractors liability, ete. Inad- 
equacy of these rates requires ex- 


to take a closer 


effort by 
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planation. \Vorkmen’s compensa- 
tion rates pose a very special prob- 
lem but even so, the crisis is auto- 
mobile insurance and no deterrent 
to even a partial solution can be 
justified. 


What the Agent Can Do 


The conclusion and most impor- 
tant section of this report is de- 
voted to what we believe a local 
agent can do now in meeting spe- 
cialty competition. Effective use of 
this information will tax to the ut- 
most your most valuable asset; 
sales ability. Each policyholder dif- 
fers in circumstance and interest and 
no single argument will suffice for 
all. 

(1) Irrespective of the system em 
ployed for production, most spe 
cialty representatives are, in the final 
analysis, employees of the company. 
A local agent as an independent 
contractor represents, first of all, 
the best interests of his customer 
in coverages and adjustments. The 
local agent not only can but is obli- 
gated to facilitate loss adjustments 
of his policyholders. This tradition 
is accepted by agency companies to 
the extent that catastrophe adjust- 
ment programs of fire insurors as- 
sign a designated responsibility to 
local agents. Contrast this with the 
following quotation taken from the 
manual of a specialty company: 
“The agent should not solicit prop- 
erty damage claims and should nox 
make any promises or commit- 
ments.” This same company issued 
instructions to garagemen for prep- 
aration of estimates and included 
this condition: “The insured is to 
receive no copy of said estimate.” 
The only purpose of insurance is 
protection at the time of loss. This 
is the very time the specialty agent 
has little authority, written or im 
plied. 

(2) The lack of responsibility and 
authority of the specialty agent is 
evident at the policy inception. Since 
he usually writes no policies him 
self, the binding authority of a spe- 
cialty agent may be seriously ques 
tioned, This quotation from a spe- 


cialty company manual is interesting ; 


sé 


Commercial risks sub- 
mit to company—accept no payment 
no insurance is effective until ap- 


We 


auto 


proved by company.” cannot 
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noted columnist, re- 
author. 
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Mutual of Omaha. 


ARTHUR GODFREY 
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tertainer. 
Television and Radice 
daytimes for Mutual 
of Omaha. 


The welcome mat is out for the salesman who has been 
“introduced” by Bob Considine and Arthur Godfrey. 
respected 
MILLIONS of people each week on the values of Mutual 
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know all of the restrictions imposed 
upon a specialty agent but this we 
are certain of; good, bad or indif 
ferent the 
nizes the absolute binding authority 


agency company recog- 
of its agent. There may be modifi 
cation or rejection of a policy issued 
in a local agent’s office but never 
a question as to his authority or the 
obligation of the company in s 
doing. 

Note Information from our 
members indicates that the specialty 


company weaknesses of (1) and (2) 


are becoming more apparent in the 


return of policyholders to local 
agency offices, 

(3) The restrictive underwriting of 
specialty companies, whether indi 
vidual, area or class, may result in 
hardship to an insured often over 
looked. Any requirement of a spe- 
clalty company is adhered to with 
out deviation. One specialty com- 
pany, for example, insures no in- 


Contin sed on the next 


page) 





Michigan Studies—Continued 

dividual over age seventy ; nor under 
twenty-one, unless a policy is in 
force with the family. The elderly 
driver having established a long and 
favorable experience with a_ spe- 
cialty company can but look to the 
eventual day of cancellation for no 
reason other age. 
distin- 
guished themselves by affording the 
loss coverage on recommendation of 


than numerical 


Agency companies have 


their agents yet a more unreasonable 
expectation never existed. Too often 
the reward of elderly drivers is con- 


signment to the “Pool”—hardly a 
situation, however, for which local 
agents and their companies can be 
criticized. 

The head of a family including 
young drivers may expect similar 
treatment. Local agents aren’t con- 
tainers for the residue of specialty 
company rejections and already a 
stiffening policy in this respect is 
evident. In establishing fitness for 
insurability, the choice of a policy- 
holder is fair and considerate treat- 
ment by local agents and their com- 
panies or remote control underwrit- 
ing without regard to personalities 
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or circumstances. It will cost a little 
extra for the former. 


(4) The insurance knowledge of a 
specialty agent is limited and the 
flexibility of his company cover- 
ages greatly reduced. Shocking as 
it seems, one specialty writer pro- 
vides a policy of fixed limits. Con- 
cerning modification of these limits 
its manual states: “Under normal 
circumstances the limits provide ade- 
quate protection—where there is a 
real need, application for increased 
limits must be accompanied by a 
letter explaining why higher limits 
are required.” We assume this com- 
pany questions seriously the intelli- 
gence of its agents but has utmost 
confidence in a company under- 
writer totally unfamiliar with the 
insured and his community. We 
know of instances where confidence 
in a specialty agent has been com- 
pletely shattered simply by efforts 
of local agents to discuss modifica- 
tion of standardized forms. Know 
your policy and its permissible var- 
iations well. This is precisely what 
the specialty agent doesn’t have or 
realize 


(3) Most people have property to 
he imsured other than automobiles 
Other than farm liability and dwell 
ing fire coverages, the specialty com- 
pany is limited in complete service 
to a community. A local agent ac 
tually has an initial competitive ad 
vantage in being the source of all 
insurance irrespective of kind, class 
or amount. The agent who sells 
himself and maintains a reputation 
of interest in the affairs of his cus- 
tomers is a poor subject for specialty 
company attack. A local agent has 
all the tools but only he can use 
them. The inland marine and fire 
fields are literally loaded with cov- 
erages, none available to specialty 
agents, which enhance the stature 
and income of many local agents. If 
the specialty agent in your commu- 
nity is intelligent and industrious, 
which many of them are, his inevi- 
table mis-step may be an attempt to 
you. His efforts to obtain 
other sources of coverage will be 
only partially successful and ulti- 
mately his specialty employer will 
arrange a transfer to less productive 
territory or discharge him com- 
pletely and assume the business he 
has established. The specialty agent 


he as 
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must remain so or his value to the 
specialty company is lost. 


(6) We have heard local agents 
surmise that a business recession 
would create a more acute competi- 
tive advantage by specialty writers. 
This we doubt. A characteristic of 
specialty companies is their virtual 
ban on any credit relationship. For 
example, agent’s balances’ of 
“Agency” on December 31, 1951 
were $23,262,473. For “Specialty” 
on the same date, $1,217,540. 
-arned premium of both companies 
was very nearly the same. This in- 
struction appears in one specialty 
company manual: “No new policy 
will be issued on a C.O.D. Basis.” 
Another specialty writer requires in 
lieu of money a delayed bank draft. 
These credit restrictions by specialty 
writers effect considerable savings 
in expense of operation and preser- 
vation of interest earnings but de- 
prive the specialty agent of all ability 
to establish reasonable credit. The 
same restrictions eliminate all possi- 
bility of any “open account” ar- 
rangement customary to local agen- 
cies, ; 
(7) Just as the specialty agent has 
lost all credit advantage so has the 
responsibility for renewal policies 
been assumed by the company. 
I:very installment or renewal en 
dorsement of specialty companies 
we examined provided for extension 
of coverage only after receipt of ap- 
plicable premium, and receipt of 
such premium means home or 
branch office not the specialty agent. 
Several situations have come to our 
attention wherein a billing arrived 
during the absence of the insured. 
In every instance, the policyholder 
was without coverage for varying 
periods, totally unaware of the ex- 
piration of his coverage. This does 
not happen where local agents are 
involved. This practice of specialty 
companies, detrimental to the public 
interest as it may be, is necessitated 
by the lack of an agency system that 
assumes responsibility and backs it 
up with payment of short rate pre- 
miums whether or not it was collec- 
tible from the insured! The exten- 
sion of coverage only as a receipt 
for premium payment has shown its 
evil in the experience of the farm 
mutual fire companies. A situation 
of this kind may arise in your area, 
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There's A Better Way 


No need to get high-powered and fancy. . . 
when you can write it the easy Northwestern 


People understand and appreciate the down- 
to-earth advantages of Northwestern’s helpful 
prompt 
ments and dividends to policyholders. They 


Why don’t you enjoy the economy of easier 
sales and the security of continuing renewals 
by “Writing it in the Northwestern”? We'd 
like to hear from you. 


TANT AGENCY/IS) JUDGED BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS 
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if not already. Know the circum 
stances well. 

There are many other weaknesses 
of specialty companies, almost too 
numerous to itemize. We have tried 
to touch upon the more apparent 
discrepancies and give you a clue as 
to the basic philosophy of specialty 
company operation. This study has 
consumed the time and energy of 
many people, if 
value to you and if similar studies 
are to be continued, 


it has been of some 


your comment 
will be appreciated 


PREMIUM PRIZE PLAN 


NOTHER SCHEME for using in 
Aven as a merchandising prize 
item has been proposed, in Indiana 
this time, and has been blocked by 
action of the state insurance depart- 
ment. This one involved $500 in- 
demnity for injuries received in an 
accident. The policy 
would have a term of four months 
and would have been received 


automobile 


free 
with the purchase of 150 gallons of 
gasoline 





What has a profile to do 


with the cost of automobile insurance ? 


When Mary Smith* comes in to apply for a job at State 
Farm Mutual, we don’t know in which one of many 
different kinds of work she'll be happiest—and some- 
times she doesn’t either. 

But we want her to be happy with us—and stay a 
long, long time. 


So we ask her to take a battery of tests devised for us 
by eminent psychologists to help us avoid fitting a 
“round peg in a square hole.” 

When she’s through, we can tell with reasonable 
certainty whether Mary will be happier working with 
ideas or with people, with numbers or words, in a job 
that grants a high degree of independence or one in 
which people work together as groups, under reassur- 
ing supervision, 

We already know what kinds of psychological “make- 
ups”’ go best with different kinds of jobs. We found that 
out by testing veteran employees in different work 
activities and then matching the results of the tests 


State Farm Insurance 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 


and wholly owned affiliates 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


against supervisors’ appraisals of those employees’ per- 
formance. 

From this a pattern emerges which can be represented 
as a “profile,” like the one shown above. Thus, when a 
job applicant’s “profile” is determined, it can then be 
matched against various “‘profiles” found ideal for differ- 
ent jobs, and the job most likely to be compatible with 
the applicant’s abilities, temperament and interests can 
quickly be indicated. 

At the same time, our tests inflict no embarrassment 
of any kind on applicants. They seek in no way to pry 
into the private lives of applicants, but only to help 
assure them of the best possible reception and the 
happiest possible assignment in our organization. 

While experiments and development of our scientific 
job placement continue, evidence mounts that our pro- 
gram is effective, resulting in better matching of people 
to jobs, in happier, more efficient, more interested 
workers—and in better service at lower cost to our 
State Farm family of more than 2,800,000 members. 


STATE FARM 4 
Cause) 
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State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Home office—Bloomington, Illinois. Branch offices—Berkeley, California—St. Paul, Minnesota—Lincoln, Nebraska—Marshall, Michigan 


Nashville, Tennessee— Dallas, Texas 
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Charlottesville, Virginia—Toronto, Ontario. Field claim offices in more than 300 principal cities, 


Mary Smith is a fictitious name used for the purposes of this advertisement only 
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ANNUAL "I-DAY" 


N INTERESTING and _ suc- 

cessful variation of survey sell- 
ing is practiced by some agents in 
various parts of the country. The 
idea contemplates an agency’s set- 
ting up an annual “I-Day” (Insur- 
ance Day) for each good client. On 
that day the assured produces all his 
policies and reviews his insurance 
program with his local agent. After 
adjustments are made, he puts the 
policies away and forgets about them 
for another year. The “I-Day” 
ritual has been found to help main- 
tain insurance-to-value, helps elim 
inate competition and leads to many 
new sales. In addition, it makes for 
good customer relationship through 
the client knowing that the agency 
service “T-Day” 
for him, 


includes an annual 


Fireman's Fund Record 


A PROTECTIVE INSTITUTION 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION is quite as 
much a part of the agent’s business 
as the sale of policies and the settle- 
ment of claims. The civic minded 
people in your community are look 
ing for able to promote 
one who is in 
a position to provide materials and 
services that will contribute to the 
effectiveness of local accident pre 
vention programs. An enthusiastic 
agent, or a group of agents, can show 
people what needs to be done, 
gest doing it. The com- 
munity will be safer, happier, and 
you and your fellow agents will be 
known to more people, be more re- 
spected and, from the public relations 
angle, the function of insurance as 
a protective institution will be bet- 
ter understood. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Agents (96 Fulton Street, 


someone 


programs of safety 


sug 


ways of 
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New York) and the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies (60 
John Street, New York) will help 
by providing materials, services and 
advice that will insure the 
of your local safety programs. Call 
on them for help. 

Standard 


success 


Accident’s ‘Standard Service” 


WAGES AND HOURS 


We are often reminded of the days 
when steak was 25 cents a pound, 
but seldom do we hear of the wages 
paid in those good old days. In a 
recent survey, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board figures the 
cost of certain items in terms of the 
hours worked to earn them. Here 
are some of the results. 

The average wage earner now 
works about 8 minutes to earn a 
quart of milk. In the “good old 
days” of 1914, he had to work 24 
minutes. Today he works 3! minutes 
to purchase a pound of coffee. In 
1914 he worked one hour and 20 
minutes. 

One pound of round steak now 
takes 40 minutes working time. Then 
it took one hour and 20 minutes. 

If you're working today to buy a 
man's worsted suit, you work 23 hours 
and 10 minutes. But in 1914 you 
worked 75 hours and 7 minutes. 

These figures do not show that 
the cost of living has gone down. 
They show that the cost of consumer 
items in terms of man-hours is much 
less today than in 1914. The same 
study gives figures in 1929 and 1939. 
In each of these years the amount 
of work needed was more than in 
June of 1952. 
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VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 


ACCORDING to a poll conducted by 
the Roper Organization, one of the 
country’s leading polling groups, 11 
surance agents rank second only to 
druggists in having the confidence 
of a newcomer to town. Over three 
thousand adults were queried as to 
the group of business 
likely to treat a 
and squarely.” 
Northwestern 


men 
newcomer 


most 
“fairly 
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FIDELITY BONDS 


LOSSES TEROUGH dishonesty do 
appear in the papers as fre 
quently as some other lines. There 
One, they are not 
spectacular news unless the amount 
is very large and so editors do not 
feature them. Two, the who 
has been victimized does not usually 
let the story out. But you can get 
many examples of losses, great and 
small from various sources, Watch 
the papers, listen to the stories of 
the experiences of those companies 
who have 

Fidelity 
ness to have on 


not 


are two reasons. 


owner 


had_ losses. 
insurance 1s busi 
your 
easy to service, you can usually hold 
the renewals, and the 
are worth while 


Canadian Fire's 


Por cl 


books. It is 


COMMISSIONS 


Service and Indemnity” 


TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 


EVERY STORE in your home town 


property 
some outside area; 


purchases originating in 
and that property 
involves shipment and 
ing risk. Your have 


interests exposed in the areas where 


accompany 
assureds may 


catastrophes have occurred or may 
occur or they 
in transit in 


may have property 
Just be 


assureds are 


those areas 


cause some of your 
small concerns is no reason for you 
to feel that local 


concerns. 


they are strictly 
The hazards encountered in the 
movement of property are manyfold 
not merely fire, 
turn of the 
name a 


and over- 
carrying conveyance, to 

few, but lightning, 
flood, all 
strikes and riots. 
chents to have 
surance 


collision 


wind 
God and 
In order for your 
a fully rounded 
program, they need trans 
portation insurance. 


Fireman's Fund Record 


storm, acts of 
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The Chubb program of progressive growth 


anticipates your business needs 


On July 1, 1953, when the merger of the United States 
Guarantee Company into the Federal Insurance Com- 
pany became effective, Chubb & Son passed another 
important milestone in its 70-year history of insurance 
company management operations. 

This merger of the Federal, a fire and marine com- 
pany, and the Guarantee, a casualty and bonding 
company, was designed to create a single company 
with a greater diversification and spread of risk, one 
of even greater financial strength and competitive 
power, and to gain the benefit of certain economies 


and increased efficiency. 


As a result the Federal Insurance Company now 
has total admitted assets substantially in excess of 
$100,000,000 and a capital and surplus well in excess 
of $50,000,000. 

Since 1921, the two companies have always worked 
in close accord. Chubb & Son who has managed 
both companies will continue to manage the Federal 
Insurance Company. Under this management the 
traditions of the United States Guarantee Company 
will be preserved and the combined company will 
move forward with the advantage of increased financial 


strength and multiple line underwriting powers. 
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now using it, most of the companies 
are, 

[ can only presume that this clause 
was originally intended to prevent 
overinsurance by prorating on the 
average earnings 
immediately prior to claim. Because 
it is usually found in only the long 
term noncancellable policies, and be- 


basis of actual 


cause people who have long term 
policies tend to have other coverage 
which does not contain the average 
earnings clause, the original purpose 
of the clause seems lost to a con- 
siderable extent. However, perhaps 
it may tend to encourage an insured 
whose income is materially reduced 
to drop sufficient insurance to keep 
his insured income at least within 
the bounds of his actual income. 
It will take another major depres- 
sion to enable us to find out whether 
the average earnings clause still has 
an actual value, but apparently a 
good many companies think it has. 

Because three of the most promi- 
nent companies writing noncancel- 
lable on a brokerage basis do not 
use the average earnings clause, it 


may prove to be something of a 
competitive disadvantage, especially 
to companies entering the brokerage 
market. The most effective defense 
of it in competition seems to be a 
statement to the effect that “Of 
course this doesn’t apply to you, this 
only applies to the other fellow. You 
wouldn't want to be overinsured.” 
It seems to be relatively easy for an 
agent to convince his prospect that 
he isn't going to have his income 
reduced 50% or more and continue 
to carry excessive coverage. 


Recurrent Disabilities 


The recurrent disability clause in 
guaranteed renewable policies is un- 
familiar to commercial underwriters. 
It defines continuous disability and 
usually reads substantially as fol- 
lows: 

If, following a period of disability 
due to such sickness or such injuries, 
the insured shall resume his regular 
occupation and perform all the im- 
portant duties thereof for a continu- 
ous period of six months or more, 
any subsequent disability arising 
during the continuance of this policy 


and resulting from or contributed to 
hy the same cause or causes shall be 
considered a new period of disability 
and benefits shall be paid for such 
period of disability in accordance 
with the applicable provisions of this 
policy; but if the period of such 
employment shall be less than six 
months, such subsequent disability 
shall be regarded as a continuation 
of the previous disability and the 
company’s liability for the entire 
period or periods of actual disability, 
including such preceding disability 
or disabilities, shall be subject to the 
limits mentioned in the section or 
sections of this policy under which 
henefits were paid for the original 
period of disability. 

So far as I know this clause was 
invented by the Monarch Life In- 
surance Company about 1931. Be- 
fore that time, the Monarch was 
writing a noncancellable policy pay- 
ing benefits up to 65 weeks for any 
one continuous disability. After a 
few years of that, they began to note 
abuses. For instance, a claimant who 
had exhausted the 65 weeks and was 
still not fully recovered might induce 
his former employer to put him on 
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Your Portfolio is INCOMPLETE Unless it Includes 


CHEDIT INSURANCE 


ORE AND MORE Agents and Brokers are helping their 
business clients complete their programs of protection (while 
they add to their own income) by counseling on Credit Insurance ) 
coverage. The two books pictured here will give you basic knowl- y) 
edge you should have to discuss this increasingly important subject. /} 
We'd like to mail you copies. Write American Credit Indemnity Y, 


Company of N. Y., First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. Just 


say ,“Send me two books offered in Best’s Insurance News,” 


Specialists in Credit Insurance for 60 years 


aor Hew You 


American Credit Insurance 





the payroll for a very short time, 
after which he would again claim 
disability. In 1931, the Monarch in- 
troduced a clause requiring evidence 
of recovery for thirty days or more 
before another claim for the same 
or a related disability could be enter- 
tained. A year later, the thirty day 
period was increased to sixty days 
and it was provided that a recur- 
rence after the sixty day recovery 
would be paid as sickness even 
though the original claim was for 
accident. In 1933, the recovery pe- 
riod was increased to six months, 
which is the usual thing today. 


Other companies adopted the 
clause, and it is now universally 
used in noncancellable policies. The 
provision that a recurrence more 
than six months after the termina- 
tion of disability will be treated as 
a sickness claim has been generally 
eliminated, although one of the major 
noncancellable companies has just 
re-adopted it. This company feels 
that a strict interpretation of its 
requirement that disability from in- 
juries commence within ninety days 
after the date of accident would pre- 
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clude recurrence claims. By defining 
recurrence as sickness, they can pay 
under the sickness provisions of the 
policy. 

Although it is an historical fact 
that this clause was originally 
drafted as a protection for the com- 
pany, it should be noted that it can 
work both ways. If a recurrence 
of disability follows less than six 
months of complete recovery, the 
original limit on the period of dis- 
ability applies, but the waiting period 
is not imposed a second time. If the 
period of recovery is more than six 
months, the waiting period is re- 
applied, but a complete new limit of 
disability is available. 


Filing Problems 


For the history of this clause, | 
am indebted to Mr. John H. Miller, 
Vice President and Actuary of the 
Monarch Life Insurance Company, 
who supplied me with a 1929 pol- 
licy form showing the earlier word- 
ing and the outline of the clause’s 
history. 

We come now to filing problems 
on which | will limit myself to my 


own company’s experience, In gen- 
eral, we ran into fewer filing problems 
with our guaranteed renewable poli- 
cies than we did with our commercial 
policies. We filed policies drafted 
under the new Uniform Law in all 
states where such policies are ac- 
cepted without Brief Descriptions. 
We filed Standard Provisions poli- 
cies in the other states. We intend 
to substitute the Uniform Law poli- 
cies in those states which later pass 
the law and we have already refiled 
in Indiana and Wyoming. 

I shall not attempt to go into the 
actual details of our forms. In gen- 
eral, there is nothing particularly 
unusual about them except for the 
fact that I believe they are the only 
true schedule type guaranteed re 
newable policies which have been 
filed, at least on a nation wide basis 
| think we can assume that a com 
pany will have very little difficulty 
in securing the approval of most 
states to guaranteed renewable poli- 
cies if it makes a reasonable study of 
those policies which are now being 
used and draft it according to ordi- 


{Continued on the next page) 
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nary common sense. Naturally, there 
are a few states which have special re- 
quirements and which require special 
treatment. With those states, I shall 
now deal. 


California 


had to have 
California. Of 
course the exceptions and limitations 
must be mentioned in the insuring 
clause. In addition, there were a 
number of other objections to our 
regular policy forms 

1. Partial Disability. When we first 
submitted our policies, the California 
Department held that partial disabil 
ity payable only following total dis- 
ability was an abnormal limitation 
and must be referred to in the insur- 
ing clause. Naturally, we objected. 
They later modified this requirement 
to the extent of waiving special men- 
tion in the insuring clause if a policy 
provides benefits for partial disability 
X” days after the 
date of accident when total disability 
henefits are payable from the first 


As is usual, we 


special forms for 


commencing with “ 


day, but only following total dis- 
ability if there is an accident elim- 
ination period. This makes it pos- 
sible to use the type of accident 
partial disability benefits usual in 
short term policies, but it presents 
a problem if you want to pay only 
for partial disability following total 
disability as is usual in long term 
contracts. I believe the implications 
of special reference to a particular 
provision in the insuring clause are 
obvious. 

2. Age Limits. California is requir- 
ing, not only in guaranteed renew- 
able policies but in all policies con- 
taining age limits, that the substance 
of Section 7 of the Uniform Policy 
Provisions Law be included in the 
contract. This provides that, even 
if the policy specifies a terminal age 
limit, if the company accepts a pre- 
mium which would apply to a period 
after the age limit, the coverage must 
continue for the period for which 
premium is accepted. This provision 
does not appear in our guaranteed 
renewable policies for California, 
because it was called to our attention 
after the Department had already 
agreed to approve a galley proof and 


just about the time that they actually 
came up with this new regulation. 
We protested in principle and out- 
lined our reasons why we didn’t 
think it was a proper requirement, 
but were unable to make any head- 
way. It will be a requirement in all 
future submissions. Since most un- 
derwriters believe that guaranteed 
renewable policies by their nature 
require age limits, this provision will 
have to be included in such policies 
intended for issue in California. 

3. Grace Period. The California 
Department holds that, if the grace 
period is moved from its regular 
position among the required provi- 
sions, it must be a physical part of 
the renewal provision, and they will 
not allow a separate caption. To 
clarify, it may not be adjacent to, 
it must be part of, the provision “to 
which it is related,” to wit, the re- 
newal provision. We had to change 
our policies by simply moving our 
separate grace period caption up and 
tacking it on the end of the renewal 
provision caption and making the 
grace period a second paragraph of 
the renewal provision. In our other 
policies, the grace period provision 
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immediately follows the renewal pro- 
vision under its own caption. 

#. Description of Policy. Our reg 
ilar policies make no mention of the 
fact that they 
they simply say that they are guar 
anteed renewable, and they contain 
no cancellation provisions. The per- 
tinent caption reads “Renewal 
Privilege Guaranteed to Policy An 
niversary Nearest Insured’s Sixty 
fifth Birthday.” California made us 
state specifically that the policy is 
noncancellable, both in the caption 
and in the text of the renewal pro 
vision. 


are noncancellable, 


5. Surgical Schedule. We had to 
make a few changes in our surgical 
schedules for California, and they 
have recently come up with new re- 
quirements which did not exist when 
we filed our policies. Our first dis- 
covery was that “other cutting” or 
“minor cutting’ operation items 
within subdivisions of the schedule 
are likely to meet with disapproval. 
The most recent development is that 
such words as “one or more” or, 
“not to exceed” must now be modi 
fied to indicate that they apply sepa 
rately to each accident or each sick 
For instance, we had a $25 

for induction of 


ness. 
benefit artificial 
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pneumothorax and a benefit for re- 
at $5 each, 
In the 
filed, California 
they were not requiring that 
be modified to indicate that the 
limit on refills would apply to 
sickness or accident and not to 
the life of the policy. We are cur 
rently protesting the reference to 
accident with a procedure used only 
in treatment of sickness. Apparently, 
they had some complaints which they 
feel arose from a possible ambiguity 
This requirement is not peculiar to 
guaranteed renewable policies, but 
I mention it because it has apparently 
developed only in the last few 
months. Obviously, there is no ques 
tion of intent here, but one of reso 
lution of a possible ambiguity. 

6. Recurrent Disability Provision 
California felt that the recurrent dis 
ability provision had to be changed 
both in placement and in text. In 
the first place, in our Uniform Law 
Policies, we printed it under a ‘“Gen- 


fills of pneumothorax 
not to exceed $25 additional. 
latest 


said 


schedule we 


this 
$25 


one 


eral Provisions” caption along with 
California 
made us place it as a part of the 
disability provision to which it ap 
plied. The apparent basis for this 
is that they feel it may be a reduction 


the required provisions 


or a limitation. In the second place, 
if the noncancellable policy has a 
time limit after the date of an acci 
dent during which disability must 
begin, it must be specifically stated 
that this thirty day time limit doesn’t 
apply to a recurrence, This ties into 
the idea of defining recurrences as 
sicknesses. 
7. Changes. We printed our provi 
sions for change of term period and 
waiver of premiur: with our General 
Provisions. California deemed them 
to the benefit provisions and required 
that we print them either before or 
after the regular benefit provisions. 
8. Beneficiary. In our regular poli- 
cies, we have separate General 
Provisions entitled “Beneficiary,” 
“Change of Beneficiary,” and “As 
signment.”’ California felt that these 
were all properly part of the Change 
of Beneficiary provision in the Uni 
form Law and made us print them 
all under one caption instead of 
three. We simply printed the same 
text as separate paragraphs under 
a single caption which reads “ 
ficiary, Change of Beneficiary, 
\ssignment.” 

Illinois raised a question about the 
the 


3ene- 


and 


application of Uniform Law 


Cantirc 





Guaranteed Contracts—Continued 
Section 3B1, Change of Occupation. 
They wanted us to agree to return 
excess pro rata premium if the in- 
sured should change his occupation 
to one less hazardous than that under 
which he was insured. This question 
was raised in the approval letter, 
and we answered it stating why we 
thought it was not proper. No reply 
was received to that letter, and we 
don't know just what the situation 
mav be in the future. 


seen 


Our Brief Description, which 
reads “This Policy is guaranteed 
renewable to age 65 and, etc.” had to 
be amended in Massachusetts to in- 
clude the words “non-cancellable,” 
exactly as they appear in the Official 
Guide. In addition, we had to file 
extra policies with our medical ap- 
plication attached. We use a two 
part application, Part I of which is 
completely concerned with questions 
not of a medical nature. We have 
two versions of Part II, one used 
in cases submitted without medical 
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examination and the other used when 
medical examination is required. 
When we filed our policies in Massa- 
chusetts for the first time, we put 
copies of all three application forms 
in them. Massachusetts wouldn’t 
approve them on that basis, so we 
submitted four copies of each policy, 
two of each with the non-medical 
form of Part II and two with the 
medical form of Part II. These went 
through and all were approved with- 
out a hitch. 

Massachusetts requires the dele- 
tion of the average earnings clause. 

Minnesota requires the deletion of 
the average earnings clause. 

It will be noted by those who have 
studied the requirements in the past 
that there are now only two states 
which will not permit the use of the 
average earnings clause. This results 
from the passage of the Uniform 
law in several states which previ- 
ously prohibited it. If and when the 
Uniform Law is enacted in Massa- 
chusetts and Minnesota, the average 
earnings clause will be permissible 
in all states. 

Obviously, this discussion has not 
heen all inclusive. Rather, it has 
attempted only to hit some of the 
high points of noncancellable policy 
drafting requirements. Any com- 
pany seriously contemplating enter- 
ing the business will certainly obtain 
the policies offered by important 
present participants and will study 
these things for themselves. If | 
have helped a little in pointing out 
what to look for and showed that 
the policy drafting aspect, at least, 
is not a particularly difficult problem, 
I have accomplished my purpose. 


BROKER HELD LIABLE 


HE APPELLATE DIVISION of the 
Ebates Court of New Jersey 
has upheld the ruling of a lower 
court that a broker who orally 
agreed to procure insurance for a 
client was liable for a loss suffered 
by the client because of his failure 
to carry out the oral agreement. The 
policy in question was for burglary 
coverage and it appears that the de- 
fendant broker had assured his client 
that she was protected by a binder . 
and that he would obtain a policy for 
her. The Court held the broker was 
liable even though no premium was 
paid, 
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. . . because when you help yourself to fire prevention material, you help 
yourself in many ways. 
—You help yourself through the new and often important con- 


tacts which fire prevention work can make for you. 


—You help yourself through the community good will and recog- 
nition which come from performing a worthwhile public service. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
—You help yourself by aiding to keep fire losses and the cost of STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
fire insurance down. 


HARTFORD, CUNNECTICUT 
Not just during Fire Prevention Week, but all year ‘round, make fire pre- 


vention work a continuing activity. Motion pictures, prepared talks, posters 
and booklets are available from many insurance companies, from the Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters, the National Fire Protection Association All Forms 
and the National Association of Insurance Agents. 


Fire and Marine Insurance 


So... help yourself. You'll get a double helping every time. 


Affiliated with AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
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knock agreement, the no-claim dis- 
count is allowed the insured if he 
would have been able to effect full 
recovery from a third party had it 
not been for the inter-company 
knock-for-knock agreement. The 
result is an argument between the 
material damage insurer and the in- 
sured as to fault. If the insured can 
prove to his insurer that the third 
party was at fault, he saves his dis- 
count, One company reports that 
at least 20 percent of its claims are 
in dispute over the no-claim dis- 


count. Such disputes are costly in 
time and effort as well as in bad 
policyholder relations. 

Failure to Report Accidents. Like 
American policies, British motor 
insurance policies contain a condi- 
tion to the effect that notice in writ- 
ing shall be given to the company 
by the insured or his legal personal 
representative as soon as possible 
after the occurrence of any acci- 
dent. Claims men find a larger than 
normal tendency among insureds to 
ignore this provision in accidents 
in which the insured feels that he is 
not at fault.’ This failure to report 
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is spurred by the hope of saving the 
no-claim discount. As a result, the 
company is.put in an unfavorable 
position in dealing with a claim 
should one arise from the accident. 
This is another cost of the no-claim 
discount, 


Aside from these practical objec- 
tions to the no-claim discount, there 
are definite theoretical limitations. 
Insurance is an arrangement where- 
by the unfortunate few in a given 
predetermined classification who 
suffer loss are compensated by the 
fortunate many in this class who 
escape loss. To grant a reward to 
the fortunate majority in any given 
rate classification seems to go 
counter to the theory of insurance. 
The degree of carelessness involved 
during the term of the contract 
should be no criterion for rate mak- 
ing for the individual car.? It is a 
condition of all insurance contracts 
that the insured make every effort to 
prevent a loss. It therefore appears 
illogical to reward a driver for driv- 
ing carefully. Instead it seems bet- 
ter to deny insurance to careless 
drivers or to handle them in a sepa- 
rate classification. 


Refined Classifications 


At least one company, the Merit 
Plan Insurance Company, has been 
organized to offer automobile insur- 
ance on a refined classification basis. 
The company has been granted a 
certificate of authority to transact 
business in California. An impor- 
tant item in their plan of selective 
underwriting is a new, refined classi- 
fication system which tailors the rate 
to the risk and recognizes such fac- 
tors as past driving record, average 
mileage driven, marital status of 
youthful drivers, personal habits, 
standards of living, and occupational 
pursuits of life. It is too early to 
appraise the success of this plan 
since the company was established 
only this spring. The company was 
organized to offer agents and 
brokers in California a “competi- 

' There is some tendency to ignore the notice 
clause in ‘‘faultless’’ accidents even where there 
is no-claim discount. The no-claim discount 
simply increases this tendency by giving an ad 
ditional motive 

Individual experience is credible only on 
risks which involve enough independent exposure 
units to be partially self-rated. Merit-rating 
plans for automobile fleets have been in opera 


tion in this country for some time, and are 
theoretically sound 
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tive’ plan to meet the rising price 
competition from the direct writing 
companies. 

Actually a large percentage of in- 
sureds collect the no-claim bonus. 
One British company estimates that 
83 percent of their insureds are en- 
titled to a no-claim discount. Others 
feel that even more are entitled to 
a no-claim discount. Therefore, the 
premiums have to be rather heavily 
loaded to include the discount so 
that the total premiums collected 
will equal the amount needed to pay 
estimated losses and expenses and 
still provide an adequate profit. It 
is estimated that some 90 percent of 
all insureds in this country would be 
entitled to a no-claim discount on 
a one-year basis. What 
mean ? 


does this 


The Final Effect 


Assuming no additional cost of 
administration, it means that auto- 
mobile insurance rates would have 
to be increased 9.9 percent in order 
to put a 10 percent merit plan into 
operation. If the rate before the 
introduction of the no-claim discount 
was $50, it would have to be in- 
creased to $54.95 to allow for the 
discount, Those entitled to the dis- 
count would collect $5.49, of which 
they would have paid all but 54 
cents themselves. The mechanics of 
administering the no-claim discount 
could easily cost more than this 54 
cents saving available for the acci- 
dent-free insured. The final effect 
of such a discount, therefore, could 
well be higher rates. 

A discount period based on more 
than a year would yield fewer eli- 
gible drawers but would increase 
the of administration. Any 
benefits from a merit-rating plan for 
private passenger automobiles, it 
seems then, would have to be psy- 
chological. 

One other factor is important. If 
a merit-making plan were intro- 
duced, some companies might de- 
cide that the expense of the plan was 
not warranted since the real finan 
cial benefit would be so small. In- 
stead they might write insurance at 
10 percent below established rates 
giving the insured an immediate re 
fund without requiring him to earn 
it. The competitive effect of this 
action would be harmful to “merit- 
rating” companies. 


cost 
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Home Office in Kansas City, 
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Vv 


Bonding service includes Con- 
tract, Court, Public Official, 


License, Forgery, Fidelity. 
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erty Floater, Accident, Compen- 
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Liability, Burglary, Plate Glass, 
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A Multiph Line Company 
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There are insurance people in 
Great Britain who believe that the 
no-claim discount leads to a lower 
and more equitable automobile in- 
surance rate. Others disagree. 
Those in the first group base their 
contention chiefly on three points: 
(1) It encourages careful driving, 
(2) it discourages the reporting of 
small claims, and (3) it creates a 
more equitable rate. 

There have been no studies which 
show that the no-claim discount en- 
courages careful driving. Those 
who present this argument have to 
resort to assertion and not proved 
facts. It would be just as scientific 
to surmise that the no-claim discount 
is ineffective in reducing losses. A 
large number of British insurance 


people are convinced that the no- 
claim discount has no effect on the 
safety consciousness of motorists. 
They argue that it would be just as 
reasonable to suppose that the motor- 
ist may not remember the discount 
potential until after he has had a 
loss as to assume that he is con- 
stantly aware of the fact that he 
must drive carefully so as not to 
forfeit his discount. They ask also 
whether a no-claim discount sys- 
tem rewards the careful driver or 
the lucky driver. The British sys- 
tem, remember, is a no-claim dis- 
count—not a no-blame discount. 
The most careful driver on the 
island could very conceivably have 
a claim through no fault of his own 


{Continued on the next page) 
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which would lead to 
no-claim discount 

It is true that the no-claim dis- 
count does discourage drivers from 


a loss of his 


reporting small claims in order to 
preserve their discount. It might be 
stand the 
rather than to report the claim es 
pecially for the 15 percent no-claim 
discounter, If a driver who had had 
no claim for three consecutive years 
were to report a claim not only 
would he lose his discount for the 
current renewal year but also he 
must start all over through the 10 
percent and 15 percent cycle. This 
procedure does not actually reduce 
the net these 
self-paid claims are considered a 
part of the cost. 


more economical to loss 


cost of insurance if 


HIGHER PRICE LEVELS MAY REQUIRE 
MORE FIRE INSURANCE COVERAGE ON 
YOUR CLIENT'S PROPERTY 


Why not suggest us for an independent ec- 
curate up to dete appraisal as we have nearly 
@ half @ century of appraisal service covering 
America’s conservative business institutions 
large and small 


Let our representative 
contect your essureds 


without obligation, 


Write 
or Telephore 


ATTENTION AGENTS AND EXECUTIVES 


It is true that small claims are 
relatively expensive to administer 
and should be borne by the insured. 
A no-claim discount, however, seems 
like a backdoor method of accom- 
plishing this purpose. A much bet- 
ter method is the deductible plan 
used in this country but quite un- 
popular in Great Britain. Under 
the deductible plan an insured re- 
ceives a credit in his rate by agree- 
ing in advance to pay all small 
losses himself. He has the advantage 
of his credit whether or not there 
Is a He receives no special 
advantage by failing to report a 
claim. 


loss. 


There seems to be only one good 
theoretical justification for a no- 
claim discount. of a com- 
pany’s claim service costs money. 
These insureds who do not have to 
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use these services should not neces- 
sarily be charged for them. Rather 
than a no-claim discount, a sur- 
charge every time a claim is made 
appears to be more equitable. 

It is argued that a no-claim dis- 
count or merit rate produces a more 
equitable rate. This is not neces- 
sarily so in the British system. 

The no-claim discount is not ac- 
tuarially calculated, although it is 
considered in arriving at the rate. 
In other words, there are no sta- 
tistics to support the 10, 15, and 20 
percent discount or the differentials 
between them, but in arriving at 
the rate schedules the expected 
numbers to receive these discounts 
are taken into consideration so that 
the rate level will be adequate. Ade- 
quacy, not equity, seems to be the 
sole criterion! 

Ikquity in rate making means the 
fixing of rates in such a way that 
each policyholder pays his fair share 
of the risk assumed by the insur- 
ance company. Although equity is 
easy to define in the abstract, it is 
difficult to obtain in practice; in- 
deed, perfect equity is unrealistic. 
To achieve it, each insured would 
have to be placed in a special cate- 
gory all by himself, for no two 
insureds present exactly the same 
conditions of risk. If each insured 
were put into a separate category, 
the whole principle of insurance— 
statistical prediction of total loss 
values through study of large num- 
bers of homogeneous units—would 
be thrown overboard. So in insur- 
ance, at least, complete equity is a 
contradiction. There is no evidence 
to indicate that a “merit rate” on 
an individual car basis is equitable. 
In fact, such a rating system could 
conceivably tend to create additional 
inequities. 


In the United States 


The concept of merit rating on an 
individual automobile basis is not 
in the United States. It was 
attempted in 1929 by the National 
sureau of Casualty Underwriters. 
In that year a 10 percent rate credit 
on renewal of policies was given to 
the insureds who had no liability 
losses for a period of 21 consecutive 
months ending three months prior 
to the renewal date, This plan lasted 
less than three years. It was with- 


new 
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drawn in 1932 because of high ad- 
ministrative expenses and delays in 
issuing renewals, especially when 
the insureds changed carriers. 

To replace the merit rating plan 
a demerit rating plan was established 
in 1932. This plan provided for 
surcharges of 10, 25, and 50 per- 
cent for accident convictions, 
drunken driving, and other viola- 
tions. The plan, because of its po- 
tential difficulties in administration 
and potential bad public relations, 
met with such strong opposition 
from agents that it was withdrawn 
the same day it was issued. 

In 1938 a merit rating plan was 
again tried, this time in the form of 
the “Safe Driver Reward Plan.” 
Under this plan, the insured who 
at the end of the policy term had no 
liability losses during the period 
was granted a 15 percent safe driver 
reward. Approximately 88 percent 
of all insureds were entitled to this 
discount. The principal effect of 
this plan, therefore, was an increase 
in administrative costs. The plan 
was withdrawn when the Wartime 
Emergency Rate Program for auto- 
mobile liability insurance was intro- 


duced in 1941. 


Preferred Risk Rating 


Instead of the Safe Driver Re 
ward Program, New York approved 
a penalty plan known as the “Pre- 
ferred Risk Rating Plan.” This 
plan had three classifications with 
Class One carrying the lowest rate 
while Classes Two and Three were 
assigned rates 10 and 15 percent 
higher. To Class One were assigned 
insureds who had no more than one 
accident involving property damage 
during a period of 21 consecutive 
months ending three months prior 
to the effective date of the policy. 
To Class Two were assigned those 
insureds who had no more than one 
accident involving bodily injury lia- 
bility. Class Three included all 
other insureds. The plan remained 
in effect until the Wartime Emer- 
gency Rate Program went into ef- 
fect. Statistics show that during 
the period of operation of the Pre- 
ferred Risk Rating Plan 95.9 per- 
cent of the insureds were assigned to 
Class One, 2.4 percent were as- 
signed to Class Two, and 1.7 per- 
cent were assigned to Class Three. 
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vertising doesn’t pay. 
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REFLECTIONS, 
of an Agent 


One thing that appeals to me as an agent of the 
Boston and Old Colony is their sales-aids. | use 
them constantly and by personal follow-up find 
that my business has increased materially. Many 
of my assureds have thanked me for telling them 
of the various forms of protection they should 
have. The friendly approach of their sales material 
paves the way for my call and this introductory 
folder lets them know that such policies are avail- 
able — a fact they never knew before in many 
instances. No one can sell 

me on the idea that ad- 
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The Preferred Risk Rating Plan 
was introduced again in New York 
effective November 1, 1952. With 
one or two exceptions the plan is 
the same one that went into opera- 
tion in 1938. The experience period 
was changed to 18 months begin 
ning two years prior to the effective 
date of the policy and the surcharge 
on Class Three, now known as Class 
C was increased to 20 percent. 
(Classes One and Two are now 
Classes A and B.) It is too early 


to determine the effectiveness of this 
plan. 

One large American mutual in- 
surance company has introduced a 
merit rating plan in California. This 
plan is designed to reward accident- 
free drivers by progressive reduc 
tion of rates as the driver maintains 
a clean record over the years. Bodily 
injury liability and property dam 
age liability rates will be reduced | 
percent from standard rates for each 


(Continued on the next page) 
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year in which there are no accidents. 
Drivers having accidents during the 
experience period will pay a 5 per- 
cent rate increase for each accident 
charged to the individual passenger 
cars. 


The Dominion Board of Insur- 
ance Underwriters established a 
merit rating plan this spring in 
Canada to apply to 1953 rates. The 
plan provides a 20 percent no-acci- 
dent discount for drivers who have 
been accident free for the last three 
years. The plan covers pleasure 
automobiles driven by persons over 
25 years of age. It is too early to 
comment on the effectiveness of this 
plan, 


Classification System 


How is the problem of equity in 
automobile rating to be solved? Per- 
haps there is a need for a refine- 
ment in the classification system. 
Accident-prone drivers should pay 
higher rates than accident-free 
drivers but the differentiation be- 
tween the two should be based on 
past experience over a number of 
years and on clearly defined terms, 
actuarially computed. The typical 
driver is the one who goes year after 
year without an accident. He is not 
unusual and therefore should not 
expect preferential treatment. But 
the 10 to 15 percent of the drivers 
who are accident prone should be 
placed in a classification by them- 
selves and be made to pay a much 
higher rate and/or forgo the privi- 
lege of using the highways. It will 
not be easy to develop and admin- 
ister such a classification. Merit 
rating, however, based on the ex- 
perience of one, two, or even three 
years does not provide the answer. 
If a dividend is to be returned to 
drivers who have no accidents or 
claims, it seems more realistic to pay 
this dividend from profits, if any, 
resulting specifically from good 
claim experience rather than by 
loading the rate to pay the dividend. 
In this event, of course, the dividend 
would not be fixed but would be 
variable from year to year depend- 
ing on experience during the divi- 
dend period. 


Reprinted by permission from Current Eco- 
iii Comment published by the University of 





GLANTS 


from other Fields 


Sales Training 


OST sales supervisors have 

found some of the answers 

for sub-standard salesman- 
ship and are doing something about 
them. Continuous improvement in 
selection procedures is one tangible 
element of proof. The incfease in 
the amount and of the effectiveness 
of training is another. 


More Effective Use 


However, with the difficulties 
many are experiencing in finding 
the proper quantity or quality of 
salesmen, the seriousness of the 
problem is highlighted even more. 
All are acutely aware of the impor- 
tance of making most effective use 
of the sales-ability which exists 
among salesmen. 


My approach to the problem of 
“mobilizing salesmen for increased 
sales-ability” is one of complete mo- 
bilization, thereby getting the great- 
est value out of the sales-ability we 
have. I should like to review, in 
brief, the steps many are taking, or 
could take, to make more judicious 
use of the sales-ability they have. 
And then, I should like to offer a 
few fundamental concepts which 
might be passed on to salesmen to 
increase their effectiveness. Most 
supervisory people are doing some 
of these things. Some are doing 
practically all of them. But, all 
should consider doing more! 
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JAMES L. McEWEN 
Professor of Retailing, 
New York University 


In capsule form, this program in 
volves three steps of six words: 

First: Evaluate and _ allocate 
salesmen. 

Second: Liberate and motivate 
salesmen. 


Third: 


salesmen. 


Indoctrinate and educate 


Suppose we examine the steps in 
dividually, 
Evaluate and allocate. Here we find 
out where real sales-ability is, and 











"Wearing a smile all day helped sales, 
then | started telling jokes and finally .. .” 


then we place it in the spots where 
it is really needed. We all have 
some way of evaluating salesmen. 
3ut how many have allocated their 
sales ability so that it can be most 
effective? Of course, this involves 
a systematic study of products or 
services to determine which demand 
real selling effort and giving those 
the sales-ability they need. As a 
result of this first step, we will have 
divided what we sell into that which 
needs sales-ability and that which 
doesn’t, and will have allocated our 
salesmen accordingly. And now for 
the second step. 


Liberite and motivate. Here sales- 
men are freed as much as possible 
of all but selling activities, and then 
we get them to want to do the best 
selling job they can. 


Freeing our salesmen is not a new 
concept, but we have far to go. Sim- 
plifying our systems is but a start 
in that direction. 


Motivate 


The second phase of this step, 
motivate, needs little comment. Nat- 
urally, we can take a new view re- 
garding his compensation as soon as 
we have increased the potential ef- 
fectiveness of the salesman. That 
would go a long way toward the 
necessary motivation. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Slants—Continued 


In addition, the application of 
sound principles of human relations 
have an important part to play in 
proper motivation for doing a supe- 
rior job. Most supervisors are 
familiar with these principles, and 
are now busy trying to find ways to 
use them most effectively. 


As a result of this second step, 
salesmen should be free to concen- 
trate on the important part of their 
job, and should have the desire to 
do that job well. But just motivating 
salesmen isn't enough. We should 
motivate them in the right direction 
for greatest effectiveness. The third 
step to take, then, is; 


Indoctrinate and educate. Here 
salesmen are given an over-all ob- 
jective for their efforts, and then 
given the tools to reach that objec- 
tive. Obviously that involves train- 
ing. But of the objective part—are 
salesmen really given one good, coor- 
dinating objective for all their selling 
efforts ? 


Fundamentals 


It is necessary to get down to 
fundamentals to establish an over- 
all objective for a salesman. We 
might begin with the definition of 
salesmanship. A definition that is 
particularly meaningful to me is 
that: “Saltesmanship is the art of 
building value until it is greater 
than price in the customer’s mind,” 


In that definition, lies the objec- 
tive of all true salesmanship and 
with it the objective of every sales- 
man. The degree to which he car- 
ries out that objective determines 
the salesman’s importance: to the 
customer, to his organization, and 
to himself. The importance of this 
concept, obviously, hinges upon the 
meaning of the two words, value 
and price. Value is what the cus- 
tomer gets. Price is what the cus- 
tomer gives. The only value we can 
establish for what we sell at the time 
of the sale is the value we can build 
in the customer’s mind, And that 
value only gets into the customer's 
mind if we build it there. So that 
becomes the objective of the sales- 
man during the selling process—to 
build value until it is greater in the 
customer’s eyes than price. 


Now suppose we analyze what 
takes place during the selling process. 
When a customer is contemplating 
a purchase, he is weighing what he 
is going to get, against what he has 
to give. Therefore, price and value 
may be considered more or less in 
balance. The salesman’s job is to 
change that balance, and to create a 
favorable relationship between value 
and price, with value remaining 
higher. If the customer doesn’t see 
the value, we are inviting lost sales. 
When the salesman builds value up 
to its true relative position in the 
customer’s mind, the relation is again 
favorable and a sale will result. 


The Customer Weighs 


There are two ways a salesman 
can proceed to accomplish the ob- 
jective. First, he can tell the cus- 
tomer what the merchanidise is, in 
terms of merchandise features. This 
gets value part of the way up. But, 
to establish value at its highest point, 
he should interpret these merchan- 
dise features into value features. 
When we get across the value selling 
concept to our salesmen, we have 
given new importance to their role 
in the selling situation, and we have 
given them an objective for their 
efforts. 

Of course, getting across the value 
building concept to salesmen is only 
the indoctrination phase of this third 
step. The education phase comes in 
when we train the salesmen thor- 
oughly and continuously in exactly 


what each item they sell is, in terms 


of merchandise features, and in what 
each item they sell does, in terms 
of what it means to the customer. 


Salesmanship Is Never Easy 


Sometimes selling may be easy, 
but salesmanship is never easy. It 
takes all the help it is possible to 
give a salesman in the terms of the 
three steps shown above: 

Many of the readers of this ar- 
ticle are thinking that this may look 
good on paper, but that it’s easier 
said than done. I’m sure you are 
right. It is easier to write it than 
to do it. But for that problem, | 
have one answer, each man has to 
sell the basic soundness of these 
principles to himself—and then sell 
their application to his salesmen. 
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CRAIG THORN, JR., Partner, C. W. Bostwick 
Insurance Agency; President, Craig Thorn, Inc., 
Hudson, N. Y., says: 


“He knows the local angle and uses 
it in his approach to our problems.” 


Craig Thorn’s appraisal of Paul Thomson is | 


especially gratifying because it comes from a 


man fully qualified to compare merits of com- _. 


pany cooperation. In the N. Y. Association of 
Local Agents, he serves on the executive com- 
mittee, and is also State membership chairman. 
For his able leadership in various local organi- 


zations, he was honored with the city’s Civic © 


Key Award. 


Mrs. ALMA P, SHERMAN, Alma P. Sherman 
Insurance Agency, Schenectady, N. Y., says: 


“He's always ready to help . . . no 


matter when we need his advice.” 


The notable progress of Mrs. Sherman’s agency 
since its start in 1948 is due to her own compe- 
tence, primarily, but also to her ability to 
evaluate and apply the counsel of experienced 
advisers like Paul Thomson. She was recently 
elected President of the Schenectady Associ- 
ation, indicating high regard of fellow agents. 


LESLIE M. ORR, Leslie M. Orr Agency, 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., says: 


“His new ideas are refreshing . . . the 


way they work out is rewarding.” 


“Les” Orr has had an unusucl opportunity to 
observe field operations from both sides of the 
fence. Before opening his agency in 1946, he 
hed a well-rounded Company experience. He 
is ever alert for workable ideas, has used them 
well to make his agency one of the most 
successful in the Lake Chemplein area. 
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PAUL C. THOMSON, JR. 
State Agent, Albany, N. Y. 
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NYSPIX-COMMERCE 


This skyline view of Albany is a familiar sight for Paul Thomson, 
whose headquarters are in New York’s capital city. Despite 

his youthful appearance, his experience in multiple line 
fieldwork dates back to 1938. That may be one good reason 
why Paul's particular concept of service has earned so 

many comments like those quoted here. Supporting every 
activity that helps the industry, he is a member of the 

Albany Field Club and the Casualty Surety Club. 


Wherever you are located, there’s a Fire Association-Reliance 
Fieldman ready to offer you the same kind of resourceful 
cooperation that inspired these comments. Like to meet our man 
in your area? Just write, and we'll have him call. 


Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. Branches in Atlanta, 


Chicago, Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Toronto. Claims and settling 
agents throughout the world. 


Fire Association 
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Why not 


increase 


typing 
production 


You save on the average only 1 cent a day per 
machine by keeping typewriters 10 years instead of 
five. 

You therefore spend only 1 cent a day for each 
brand-new Royal Standard when you trade in at 
5 years. Advantages? Plenty... 

. boosted morale 
. better employee relations 
. clean, crisp typing that does credit to your 
business 
. . better work done more easily 
. . and more work done faster. 


New Royal Standards have many features found 


And your brand-new Royals 


will turn out 


more work faster and easier. 


on no other office machines. Jn business offices, they 
are the 2\% to 1 favorite among people who type. So 
they must offer something more. 

Call your Royal Representative. Let him show 
you the finest, most rugged precision writing ma- 
chine ever built. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


RUYAL 


STANDARD ELECTRIC PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


Call your Royal Representative (He's listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 
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YW MM MECq@U/M UMM NEW DICTATION SYSTEM 

OMMUNICATIONS, increasingly recognized as the 
[on center of a successful business, took a big 
step forward with the installation of a huge but effi- 
cient dictation system that allows the telephone to double 
in brass as a dictating machine. The John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company teamed with Dicta- 
phone Corporation to devise and make the installation, 
said to be the first of its kind anywhere. By coupling 
the company’s internal telephone system, which con- 
sists of over 2,000 telephones and an elaborate auto- 
matic exchange, with a battery of recording machines 
in a central dictation department, each employee in the 
main office becomes a potential dictator. 
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To dictate a letter, report, or any other memoranda 
all a person need do is dial a certain number, and start 
talking. The dialing connects the telephone with an 
automatic selector which instantly runs along the bank 
of recording machines and connects the dictator with 
an idle machine. This takes but a fraction of a second. 

This automatic selector is a unique feature with the 
Dictaphone installation. It is an important key to the 
success of the whole operation. It disallows collisions, 
finding a vacant recording machine whenever a dictator 
desires one. 

On each telephone hand set is a push-button. Press 
it down and the machine starts rolling to record the 
dictation. Lift-up and the machine stops and waits for 
the next signal. By dialing certain digits a dictator can 
indicate corrections, end of message, playback, or even 
give special instructions to a transcribing stenographer. 
In the case of the latter, there is a telephone at the side 
of the recording machines. When it rings the stenog- 
rapher can note the dictator’s special instructions. 

When a person is through dictating, all he does is 
hang-up the receiver. The machine is disconnected, a 
red light on the unit lights-up, and a buzzer sounds. 
The stenogrzpher removes the recording, and replaces 
it with a new one, or one that is only partially used. 
She then immediately transcribes the dictation, and 
sends the finished typing back to the dictator for sign- 
ing. 

John Hancock has made a test run on the Dictaphone 
Telecord system for the past year. Today about one 
hundred of the company’s dictators use the new sys- 
tem. A bank of nine recording machines serves them. 
Each day more stations for dictating are being added. 
For the most part, these are for section heads, and their 
assistants, who carry the greatest load of the company’s 
dictation. However the company still furnishes many 
persons with individual machines because of the nature 
of their particular work. Eventually some seven hun- 
dred stations will be connected with the system. About 
fifty Dictaphone machines will be able to efficiently 
handle their needs, which is quite a saving in equipment. 

In addition, the battery of recorders will permit peo- 
ple who seldom dictate, but who already have an internal 
telephone, to use it for dictation. This can be done 
through a slight change in the already installed hand 
set at a cost of approximately $17. 
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COPY-TYPIST 


Multiplies the output of any typist 
by two, three, or four times 
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Speeds up clerical work, reduces costs 

On Copy-Typist equipment one typist can 
operate two, three, or ‘four typewriters si- 
multaneously. Insurance form) which now 
require individual typing, such as policies, 
invoices and audit cards, can be combined 
on Copy-Typist and turned out at a single 
typing. 
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Fast, efficient, cuts chances for errors 

By using Copy-Typist you can save not 
only on typing time but on checking and 
proof-reading time as well. You can be sure 
that each word typed on the master type- 
writer is repeated precisely by the secondary 
typewriters. Chances for error also are 
greatly reduced since one typist controls 
all the forms. Copy-Typist, made by the 
manufacturers of the widely known Auto- 
Typist, is now being used in Insurance and 
Casualty companies. 
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Recordak lets you match 
Microfilmer to Requirements 


Regardless of the size of your company, you’re sure to 
find a Recordak Microfilmer that will give you ail the 
advantages of modern microfilming at lowest cost. 

This is possible because Recordak doesn’t offer just 
one type of microfilmer—or two. Instead, it has a 
versatile line—5 microfilmers for recording office-size 
documents on 16mm. film; and 4 micro-file machines 
for recording larger documents, bound or unbound, on 
35mm. film. Each designed with a specific group of 
companies—and their requirements—in mind. 

Thus, you never have to pay for features or refine- 
ments which can’t be used profitably. Whatever you 
need in a microfilmer, Recordak has; whatever you 
don’t need, you needn’t buy or rent. 


As a result, even the smallest Recordak users get 
savings proportionate to those of the largest ones. 


It will pay you, definitely, to remember you can save 
with Recordak because you can choose! 


5 Recordak Microfilmers are 
designed for copying office records 
i a 
For example: The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 


with 40-1 reduction ratio—the highest available today 
gives you greatest number of pictures at lowest per-pic- 
ture cost. Built-in automatic feeder feeds over 500 check- 
size documents per minute—over 200 letter-size ones. All 
controls are at the operator’s finger tips. Accessory lens 
kits also permit microfilming at reduction ratios of 32-1, 
24-1, 19-1. Price including one lens kit, $1800. Rental 
plan alse available. 


Learn how you can get the Recordak Microfilmer that 
matches your requirements on a most attractive purchase 
or rental basis. Write to Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


All prices quoted are subject to change without notice, 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 


4 Recordak Micro-File Machines are 
designed for copying larger documents 


For example: The Recordak Micro-File Machine, 
Model D, is recommended for documents, bound or un- 
bound, up to 25 x 36 inches in size. It gives you a choice 
of reduction ratios ranging from 8 to 1 to 20 to 1. And 16 
or 35mm. Recordak Micro-File Film can be used inter- 
changeably. Approximately 40 exposures can be made per 
minute by simply stepping on foot pedal. Electric motor 
automatically operates shutter, advances film. Price, 


$2285. Rental plan also available. 





BAMBINO COPYING MACHINE 


This small, low-priced direct-copying 
machine has been specifically designed by 
the Ozalid division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation for the small volume 
user, Only slightly larger than an elec- 
tric typewriter, it will reproduce anything 
written, typed, printed or drawn on a sheet 
of translucent paper up to 9” in width 
and of any length. A first copy is ready 
in seconds and up to 200 copies can be 
made in an hour. It is estimated that a 
letter-size copy costs less than one and 
one-half cents apiece, including labor and 
materials, As re-writing, typing and 
proofreading are eliminated, there is a 
substantial saving in the use of the ma- 
chine to copy routine correspondence. 
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IMPROVED FILE 


Globe-Wernicke Company has  an- 
nounced the new and improved steel file 
illustrated here. For smart appearance 
it has aluminum faced top trim strip and 
combination label holders and pulls. It 
has been electro-welded to eliminate un- 
sightly seams and corner joints and pre- 
cision constructed so that the drawers 
glide in and out easily and smoothly. The 
file comes in two or four-drawer heights 
and a variety of insert drawers is avail- 
able to meet varying ofhce requirements. 
Finish is gray, green, grained walnut or 
grained mahogany, with or without auto- 
matic locks. 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


With the Resulta line of adding-figur- 
ing machines, Switzerland is entering the 
competitive United States market for this 
type of office equipment. The machines 
feature an automatic repeat operation 
electrically operated. The repeat key can 
also be moved to the rear to lock a figure 
in the keyboard for versatility in utilizing 
the regular addition and _ subtraction 
motor bars for varied types of multi- 
plication. The operation is quiet, the 
equipment compact in size with easy key 
stroke and the keyboard is designed for 
ease and speed of operation by the touch 
method. Results are printed with decimal 
punctuation for quick and easy read- 
ability. Rear feet rollers make it easy to 
move the machine to and from the op- 
erator. The machines are manufactured 
by O6crlikon Machine Tool Works, 
Buehrle & Company, Zurich, Switzerland 
and distributed and serviced in the 
United States by the Business Machines 
Division of Oerlikon Tool & Arms Cor- 
poration of America. 


THE CUB CORDER 


Carrying its own power supply, this 
portable tape recorder meets the needs 
of anyone who must accurately and quickly 
record data at locations inaccessible to a 
power supply. The microphone is used 
for both recording and playback; for start- 
ing and stopping. Immediate playback can 
be secured through the microphone or 
through headphones, an amplifier or a 
radio. Light and compact (it weighs less 
than 13 pounds and is smaller than a 
portable typewriter case) the machine is 
enclosed in a tan leather-grained case with 
shoulder strap. It records for two full 
hours using any standard make tape. A 
product of Ectro, Incorporated. 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 





MAJOR challenge facing in- 
surance companies today is 

that of keeping office operat- 
ing expenses in line. Though in- 
creasing business naturally brings 
with it an increase in the amount of 
office work, the cost of the latter has 
tended to rise above the normal in 
the past few years. This condition, 
due for the most part to the scarcity 
and high cost of clerical help, has 
resulted in an intensive search for 
new ways to increase the produc- 
tivity of the individual employee. 


Repetitive Operations 


One type of insurance office work 
that has presented a problem in this 
regard is the repetitive operations 
necessary in the preparation of a 
policy. In most insurance offices, 
and particularly in the smaller com- 
panies, all policies and allied forms 
such as invoices and identification 
cards are individually typed. This, 
of course, is a time and labor con- 
suming method, for each form re- 
quires not only a certain number of 
minutes to type, but must be 
checked in full against the policy for 
accuracy. The only way to increase 
work output is to increase the num 
ber of typists, or to eliminate or 
double-up some of the forms. How- 
ever, one firm, the Highway Cas- 
ualty Company, found a solution to 
its policy typing and today turns out 
more policies than before, yet does it 
with less than half the personnel. 
The secret to their streamlined 
operation is the Copy-Typist equip- 
ment it installed. Now all the repeti- 
tive typing of the various policy 
forms is eliminated by having one 
typist operate three typewriters at 
the same time. The policy, invoice, 
1953 


For October, 


CUTTING POLICY TYPING TIME 


identification or audit card are all 
typed together in one operation. 
Nearly all the policies carried by 
the company are prepared in its 
home office where over one hundred 
fifty policies are processed each day. 
3efore the installation of the first 
Copy-Typist unit, five typists were 
required to prepare these policies. 


With the addition of the second 













unit in April of this year, all policies 
are now prepared on these units by 
two typists. 


Highway Casualty was the first 
company in the insurance field to 
use Copy-Typist equipment. Work- 
ing closely with representatives of 
American Automatic Typewriter 
Company, a method was developed 
to fit the equipment into the com- 
pany’s office system. A_ business 
forms house was called in to pre- 
pare the necessary forms, important 
in the proper functioning of Copy- 
Typist which is primarily systems 
equipment, and in October, 1952, 








the first 3-machine unit was installed 
and run through its paces. 

It was used to prepare all auto- 
mobile and plate glass policies han- 
dled by the company. After a suc- 
cessful testing period, during which 
the equipment cut the typing time on 
these policies some 40%, 
unit was ordered. 
now 


a second 


These two units 
prepare all general liability, 









































workmen’s compensation, dram 
shop, plate glass, and automobile 
policies. 


How It Operates 


The equipment operates a series 
of typewriters from a master ma 
chine. When typing on the master, 
the operator automatically runs the 
auxiliary machines, and anything 
typed on the master is simulta 
neously typed on the others. The 
equipment is pneumatically oper 
ated. Beneath the keyboard of the 


{Continued on the next page) 
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CURTA 


Calculating Machines 


Lowest Priced, 
Complete Calculators 
on the MARKET! 


The low initial cost and 

trouble-free service of your 

CURTA Calculating Machine 
saves you money. 


* Sales Engineerin 

4 

shipping and « 
count ratios 


At The Board blue 


print specifications 


Assign tf any of the normal computing 
problems which occur during every bus- 
ness day. It performs admirably as a 
desk type machine giving rapid results 
CURTA Calculating 


transported with ease to hundreds of 


Machines can be 


vantage points mn your business and 
are very simple to operate. Becouse of 
their low price your appropriation for 
calculating equipment spreads over a 


larger number of these versatile ma 


chines giving more individuals in the 


organization a personal calculating 


machine 


FULLY GUARANTEED 
for complete descriptive Literature 


or 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 


| __ Write Dept. 8-10 
CURTA Calculator Co. 


3851 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 24, Illinois 


Policy Typing—Continved 


master is a bank of valves which are 
actuated by the typewriter’s keys. 
The impulse of air from the key ac- 
tion on the master typewriter travels 
to the individual key pneumatics on 
the secondary typewriters. As a 
valve is opened, (by striking a key 
on the master machine), the vacuum 
collapses a small “snap” bellows 
which is connected to the under side 
of the bar on a typewriter key. The 
collapsing bellows pulls down the 
key on the secondary typewriter 
with the same result as if it had 
been struck by hand, repeating pre- 
cisely the same key function as oper- 
ated on the master. Whether the 
equipment is operating two, three, 
or more typewriters, each can be 
used independently at any time, and 
variable information can be in- 
serted manually by the typist on 
each set of forms, while information 
that is the same on all forms is auto- 
matically copy-typed. 


Policy Preparation 


The insurance installation works 
in this manner. The master type- 
writer (the center machine of the 
three machine unit) is used to type 
the policy. The machine on the 
right types the continuous-feed in- 
voices. On the left machine are pre- 
pared the audit cards (or, in the case 
of automobile policies, an identifi- 
cation card is typed on this ma- 
chine). These, also, are continuous- 
feed forms. 


After the policy is inserted in the 
master machine, the operator turns 
to the right hand unit and types the 
date, broker’s name and address on 
the invoice. Then, turning to the 
master typewriter, she types the 
name and address of the assured 
(which is automatically copy-typed 
on the other two forms). Next, the 
policy number which has to appear 
on the forms in the two auxiliary 
machines is inserted by the typist 
still operating the master machine. 
As the policy number is already 
printed on the policy there is no 
need to repeat it. But instead of 
typing it first on one auxiliary and 
then on the other, a ribbon with an 
un-inked section is provided for the 
master machine so that the typist, 
by flipping to this un-inked portion, 


is able to insert the policy number on 
the two auxiliary machines simulta- 
neously by operating the master 
typewriter, without having it appear 
on the policy. 


Policy inception date is then typed 
on all three machines. Following 
this, the right-hand machine con- 
taining the invoice is switched off, 
and the operator then types the 
policy expiration date on the master 
and left-hand machines. In some 
cases both the inception and expira- 
tion dates are typed on both auxil- 
iary forms, after which both ma- 
chines are switched off. Other 
necessary information pertinent to 
the policy only is then completed on 
the master machine alone. 


Total time required to prepare 
these forms averages about six min- 
utes per set. Proofing time, too, has 
been cut, since practically all of the 
information contained on the auxil- 
iary forms is also on the policy and 
re-proofing this information is un- 
necessary. 


Before the installation was made, 
one typist would turn out between 
thirty and thirty-five sets of policies 
each day. Now, one typist averages 
over seventy sets a day, and as high 
as eighty-two policies have been 
prepared by one operator in a single 
day. 


It is estimated that the company 
effects a saving of over one-third in 
policy typing alone. They are said 
to be highly satisfied with the re- 
sults obtained feeling that the equip 
ment is efficient and economical and 
that, though theirs was the pilot in- 
stallation in the insurance field, 
maintenance and operating difficul- 
ties have been negligible. 
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"Oh, Miss Hensilgerp, would you mind 
explaining your filing system to me?" 





“His ‘fidgeting’ almost had me 
out the door... 





then I spotted something 
that gave me an idea! 


“IT WAS just an old safe in the corner. But that 
safe was my big chance. I said I’d never seen one 
so interesting. Asked to look at it. 


“He grinned, kind of relieved to be off the subject 
of insurance, and took a look with me. Then I 
slipped out this Mosler booklet I ‘happened’ to have 
with me. Showed him how a new Mosler burglary- 
resistive chest would save him up to 70°) on Mercan- 
tile Safe Burglary premiums...up to 50% on 
Money and Securities Broad Form premiums. 


“You never saw a ‘cold’ prospect warm up so fast. 
He hadn’t expected this kind of helpfulness. It 
really pleased him. The result was, I got a new 
friend, a new client, and a lot of new business, 
too. For I soon increased his coverage with other 
policies, and got some worthwhile leads from him 
on new prospects! 


“And, by getting this prospect and others like him 
to put in Mosler protective equipment, I cut my 
loss-ratio ‘way down. This, of course, made it 
easier to place business with the company. 


“I made a big saving in time, too. For with 
Mosler equipment every insured is a better risk, 
and I have fewer loss claims to fuss with. I use the 
time I save on them to go after more new business!” 


WORK WITH MOSLER...IT'S A BIG ADVANTAGE! 


First, let Mosler help you gain a good working 
knowledge of safes and chests. Then you'll be pre- 
pared to really help your prospects . . . win their 
confidence . . . and all the benefits that can lead to. 
Mail coupon, today, for a free copy of our new 
booklet, ‘‘The Meaning of the Labels.”’ Enables 
quick identification of safes and chests . . . easy 
calculation of applicable insurance rates. 
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Mosler burglary-resistant armored steel 
money chest. Can be anchored in a fire- 
resistive safe or in a reinforced steel-clad 
concrete block. 











The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dep’t BIN-10 
32nd Street and Fifth Avenue 


IF ITS MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE New York 1, New York 


Whe ‘ Compuny 
0s r Since 1848 
World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults... 
Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort 


Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood 
the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima. 


Please send me my free copy of your booklet, ‘‘The 
Meaning of the Labels.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS__ 





CITY ZONE____.STATE 
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THE SUPERVISOR 


OW many believe 
that at some time in the fu- 
ture there will come a day 

when machines will be perfected so 
that there will be no mechanical 
errors, that the machines will not 
break down in the middle of an 
important run, and human beings 
will cease to make mistakes ? 


people 


Machine Errors 


Seems very far fetched, doesn’t 
it? | guess we all will agree we will 
never live to see that time. We are 
witnessing a period, however, when 
the mechanical tools we use are so 
improved that the errors made by 
the machines themselves are of no 
great the over-all 
picture. 

I think we will all agree there 
are conditions we can do 
nothing about, while there are some 
conditions that we must do a lot 
about. Government, law, politics, 
economic controls, unions, social 
changes, international _ relations, 
wars are a few of the things we can’t 
do much about. We can do a lot 
about human understanding, atti- 
tude, self-control, leadership, fair- 
ness, and many others. 

Management does not expect its 
supervisors to do anything about the 
first group. As a matter of fact they 
themselves cannot do very much 
about this group. But management 
does expect supervisors to do a lot 
about the second group. 

It is very important to manage- 
ment that the work in the office be 


consequence in 


some 


100 


L. J. HALE 
Assistant Controller 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 


gotten out accurately and on sched- 
ule. This cannot be done, however, 
unless the personnel has _ been 
trained properly. The machines will 
only run as well as the operator 
who runs them does his job. 

Provided management has sup- 
plied all of the equipment that is 
necessary to produce the work, what 
other factor does management have 
to rely upon to see that the produc- 
tion schedule is kept up to date? 

The answer is personnel. But 
even if management has provided 
the personnel in sufficient numbers, 
does it aiways mean the work will 
be on schedule? The answer here is 
“No.” No matter how many people 
management supplies, the work will 
not be turned out properly unless 
the personnel is properly trained to 
do the job. 

Training therefore must be the 
key to efficient production. The 
supervisor cannot do the work him- 
self, and still do justice to his super- 
visory position. Supervision is in 
itself a job, and the supervisor must 
learn to delegate work if he is to be 
a supervisor. 

We all learn by doing. That is 
the key to the selection of personnel 
for advanced positions. Job rota- 
tion will soon convince the super- 
visor or the executive whether or 
not an individual can handle people. 
Varied training enables an em- 
ployee to secure an over-all knowl- 


edge of the business in a much 
shorter time than it would normally 
take, and permits the one in charge 
to observe the reactions not only 
of the one in training, but also the 
personnel supervised. 

Too many of us are prone to feel 
that since we came up the hard way, 
all others should do the same. We 
don’t realize that in the past few 
years new equipment has _ been 
brought into the office that makes 
jobs more specialized than they have 
ever been. With added refinement 
which has made possible increased 
production and likewise increased 
personnel, the executive becomes 
further removed from personal con- 
tact with employees. 


The Personal Touch 


Gradually the executive is losing 
some of the personal touch with his 
employees that was his pleasure a 
few years back. He can no longer 
call his employees by their first 
names, As a matter of fact he often 
does not know when a new em- 
ployee is employed except when he 
sees him at work. 

Instead of employing general of- 
fice clerks the personnel depart- 
ment must now seek specialists in 
most every line of office work. Spe- 
cial skills are needed to run the 
equipment that is now in the office. 

What then is management going 
to do when these specialists cannot 
he found for the positions available ? 
The answer again is training. Man- 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Transcopy Makes Better Photocopies 


Faster For Indiana 


Transcopy 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
now completes their average photo- 
copying job in less time than it former- 
ly took them to set up their chemicals 
and get ready for work. Remington 
Rand transcopy produces a photocopy 
in a matter of seconds, with no dark- 
room, no dryer, no extra equipment. 
This is important when the company 


Use of Line-a-time Ups 
Typing Output Over 20% 


Scientific proof that the use of the 
Line-a-time Copyholder will increase 
typing production over 20% has been 
the result of a test just concluded by 
Business Educators at a large mid- 
western university. This test was made 
to ascertain the effectiveness of for- 


ward reading at the typing station. 

The Results of this comprehensive 
analysis will be of vital interest to 
every cost-conscious executive. Greater 
typing output with less effort, plus 
more accurate and neater work can be 
measured in tangible dollar savings at 
every typing station in the office. Con- 
versely, the unnecessary cost of old- 
fashioned side reading is demonstrated 
by comparison charts and graphs. 

Details of this Line-a-time experi- 
ment are available in a very informa- 
tive folder. For your free copy just 
check RSL274 on the coupon. 


Lumbermens Mutual 


Transcopy Duplex 


requires several hundred photocopies 
each week. 

Underwriting the risks of lumber- 
men has been an important part of 
their business from its founding. They 
require frequent photocopies of maps 
of timber stands, saw mill locations and 
retail lumber yards. Transcopy has 
been just as successful in making clear 
prints of maps and drawings as in 


Agencies Increase Profits 
With Low-Cost 
Machine Bookkeeping 


The new complete Remington Rand 
Bookkeeping Machine now enables 
insurance agencies to do all of their 
bookkeeping by machine, with a conse- 
quent reduction in clerical time and an 
increase in profits. 

This low-cost bookkeeping machine 
gives you all the basic advantages of 
top-price machines—complete descrip- 
tion—complete figuring 
ords. In fact, you can get eleven com- 
plete and accurate insurance records 
in just two quick, easy postings. In a 
single writing you get original invoice, 
30-day notice, expiration record, loca- 
tion record, line record and posting 
copy. In another single writing you get 
a statement, ledger, account current, 
policy register and monthly summary 
of gross premiums. 

For further details, check AB664— 
AB511 on the coupon. 


comple te rec- 


copying documents and letters. The 
company reports that the operator 
handling photocopy work preferred 
Transcopy immediately because it 
meant an end to messy and unpleasant 
trays of chemicals. 

Transcopy is available in two models. 

One model is the ideal developing unit 
for use with your present contact 
printer. The other model is the Trans- 
copy Duplex which exposes, develops 
and prints in one machine. Transcopy 
Duplex can be set up anywhere in the 
office. Just plug into the nearest elec- 
tric outlet. 
It’s so easy to use. Simply place a nega- 
tive sheet from the light-tight dis- 
penser and feed both into the first set 
of rollers. They emerge immediately 
and you are finished with the original. 
The negative is then placed face to face 
with a sheet of Transcopy Transfer 
paper and fed into the second set of 
rollers. In a few seconds you have a 
photo-exact copy of the original. Trans- 
copy Duplex will photocopy any record, 
written, printed or drawn, opaque or 
translucent, up to 14” wide. 

For further details check the coupon 
for free folders CR857— P344, 


New Booklet Offers Proof 
of Remington Electric 
Typing Dividends 


The primary dividends of electric typ- 
ing can be realized for as little as 11 
cents a day per typing station. Proof 
of this is given in a new booklet, “The 
Dividends You Get With Remington 
Electric Typewriters”, which is de- 
signed for management analysis of 
typing station cost. 

A feature of the book is the many 
case histories showing on-the-job typ- 
ing production increases of 20 to 60 
per cent achieved with the Remington 
Electric Typewriter. This book tells 
how you can participate in a new oper- 
ating ratio study program which offers 
a free written report of benefits and 
production increases which can be 
achieved in your own office. For your 
copy of this booklet check RE8612. 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1280, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please circle literature desired: 
CR857—P344 RSL274 

AB664—AB511 RE8612 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City ____tome ____ State 
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The Supervisor—tfrom page 100 bility for directing others in the per- 


formance of work, and for inspect- 
ing with authority the results of 
that work, 

In other words, the supervisor 
must of necessity be “top manage- 
ment” to the employees under his 
direction. He and he alone is re- 
sponsible for the attitude the em- 
ployees have toward the organiza- 
tion. He must be a leader in all 
matters pertaining to business. He 


agement must depend upon the su- 
pervisors to train their employees 
in the proper methods of production, 
and the supervisor must take the 
same position with the employees in 
training, advising and counseling as 
did the office executive of several 
years ago. 

Just what is a supervisor ? 
pervisor is one 


\ su 
who has responsi- 


distinctly. more than fine quality... | 
it's EQ00// furniture in an 


ness 

office planned for bus , * Enterprise Federal Savings and Loan 
Assn., Washington, D. C. Installation 
by Chas. G. Stott and Company, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


CUS MUO Ue 


Of course you want the right furniture 
for your space, your needs, your business, 
. but 


beyond that, he will give you start-to-finish 


and your Leopold dealer has it 


Keapold 


DEALERS 


ofhice planning assistance in terms of 
color schemes, lighting, sound-proofing, 


furniture placement, drapes, floor coverings. 


PROVIDE COMPLETE 


Enjoy a completely co-ordinated, 


OFFICE PLANNING 
more efhicient ofice—for less—by using the 

, pote: SERVICE 
wealth of scientific planning information your 


Leopold dealer has at his finger tips . 


consult him today without obligation, or write: 


nt Léq00/e wourany 


BURLINGTON, 


Member: Wood Office Furniture 
Institute 
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must counsel with them about their 
ambitions, their troubles and their 
social well-being. 

For the supervisor, the ability to 
get others to work effectively is both 
a moral obligation as well as a busi- 
ness respunsibility. It is a moral 
obligation because he is in the best 
position to create an organization in 
which people can work effectively. 
Others outside his department are 
not in any position to do this. 

It is a business responsibility be- 
cause if the. supervisor does not 
develop a working team, the busi- 
ness cannot be run successfully, and 
will not succeed as it should. 

Management expects that the su- 
pervisor be able to develop the art 
of making sound decisions. Some- 
times these decisions must be made 
quickly. It calls for discrimination, 
occasionally toughmindedness but 
above all an honest intellectual ap- 
proach. He must have the courage 
to translate his conclusions into a 
decision and action, 

The modern machine accountant 
has these following factors at his 
disposal with which to work: Man- 
power, machines, materials, meth- 
ods, and money. All of these are 
furnished by management and in 
return it expects production con- 
trol from the machine accountant, 
or supervisor. 

In order to achieve production 
control, the machine accountant 
must, with the materials furnished 
by management, insure that the 
work flows through the office—in 
the right quantity—of the right 
quality—at the right time—to the 
right place—at the right cost. 


Good Judgment 


All down through the ages, the 
capacity to anticipate and to dis- 
count bad ideas, and the capacity to 
sense in advance and to appropriate 
good ideas, without waiting for 
events to indicate their goodness or 
badness, has been considered the 
supreme achievement of man as a 
thinking animal, That is the quality 
in individuals that makes them lead- 
ers instead of followers. 

Good judgment is the result of 
careful thinking and planning in ad- 
vance, and there is no substitute for 


it. You can't laugh off or scorn the 
(Continued on page |12) 
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N THE August article I dis- 
cussed the principal qualifications 
a correspondence supervisor or 
instructor should have, and my rea- 
sons for high-lighting them. This 
was directed mainly at companies 
which are contemplating having a 
member of their own staff conduct a 
letter writing improvement program 
for them. However, most of the in- 
surance firms I've talked with do not 
have anyone who comes anywhere 
near meeting these necessary req- 
uisites, and are therefore looking for 
outside help. This brings up the 
interesting problem as to whether 
an outsider will be more effective 
than a company employee. 
The longer I am in the business 
see what is being done by many 
other companies in this field... 
the more convinced I become that 
an outsider can do a better training 
job. That is, if he has the qualifica- 
tions previously mentioned, and 
here is why. 


Detached Viewpoint 
When 


ciated for years with such a highly 
technical business as insurance, it is 
almost humanly impossible not to 
become thoroughly inoculated with 
its terminology and practices. These 
soon become so deeply ingrained, 
that the persons themselves do not 
realize they are beginning to adopt 
a language that is foreign to most 
laymen, and are quickly losing the 


someone has been asso 
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policyholders point of view. Let me 
give an actual example to illustrate 
this point. 

Not long ago a well-known insur- 
ance firm decided to issue a booklet 
to explain many of the terms used 
in their policies. This project was 
given to their advertising depart- 
ment. After working on it for 
months, they sent the completed 
copy to us for our opinion. Not only 
was it twice as long as necessary 
... but their illustrations were 
completely mystifying . . . and their 
explanations of the various terms 
were almost as confusing as the orig 
inals. As a result of our report, | 
think the project was dropped, 
though I cannot vouch for this. But 
the point to be gleaned is that the 
one department in the home office 
that should be able to write clear, 
understandable copy failed miser- 
ably. If such is the case, then how 
can you expect people who have no 
training in public relations and let- 
ter writing to turn out simple, effec 
tive letters? It just can't be done 

Now let’s look at the other side 
of the picture. If you retain or hire 
a correspondence supervisor or con 
sultant who is not too familiar with 
your business, he will more quickly 
spot any unfamiliar terms . or 
any of vour policies and procedures 
which may be irritating the public 
In other words, he will naturally 
have more of the policyholders’ 
view-point, and in turn be better able 


to pass it on to your staff, since he 
is not bound by traditions. 

The very fact that the employees 
of the four insurance concerns that 
have adopted our program know 
that I am not an “insurance man” 
... has resulted in their bending 
over backwards to them 
selves in plain, every day [English 
Many times in reading their letters 
| will pretend | do not understand 
what they are trying to convey. 
This literally forces them into using 
simple terminology anyone 
can understand, The same is true 
with their policies and practices. Be 
cause | am not aware of all the legal 
aspects of various 
and think more in the 
policyholder I’ve been able to 
pick many serious flaws in my clients 
procedures that have unknowingly 
been creating a great deal of ill will 
Now what other advantages does an 
outsider have in conducting a corre- 
spondence program. The second one 
is almost equally important. 


CX] ress 


most 


situations 
terms of 


Create More Confidence 


The chances are fifty to one that 


if you select a member of your own 
staff, some of your other employees 
will ask, “Since when has so and so 
hecome a letter writing expert” 


or words to that effect. Naturally, 
this will create a great deal of doubt 
and suspicion which will be difficult 


(Continued on the next page) 
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BOOKLETS 
P141—The Idea That Led to Millions 


in Sales 


This booklet tells the story of the start, 
as short a time ago as 1936, of the use of 
comic books to present industry's story and 
the remarkable growth since then of this 
sales idea. Practically everybody is familiar 
with this medium and has seen one or more 
examples of it, but few people realize the 
scope of its use in dispensing information 
and developing good public relations. In 
general it may be used to provide informa- 
tion, to promote ideas, to assist in selling, 
as premiums and to recruit and teach sales 
personnel. This booklet expleins these uses 
and gives examples of successful books. 


Pi42—A Career as Well as a Job 


for You in Insurance 


High on the list of the problems pres- 
ently facing insurance companies is that of 
securing and retaining capable personnel. 
Each year many young people enter the 
industry but in too many cases their stay 
is short and the turn-over in personnel is 
excessive. This booklet is designed to im- 
prove this condition by educating new re- 
cruits as to the future positions open to 
them in the industry. 


P143—How to Handle Five Tiresome 
Office Jobs 


The short supply of clerical personnel is 
due not only to the fact that the number 
of persons required has increased sharply 
and is still growing but to the conditions 
under which the work is proving less and 
less attractive to a younger generation 
which has a rising proportion of high school 
and college graduates. This booklet deals 
with five tiresome jobs found in the mail 
room of both large and small offices and tells 
how they can be mechanized to remove the 
dullness of repetitive operations. 
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Better Letters—Continued 


to overcome ...no matter how 
good that person may be. I have 
seen this very same thing happen 
many times, and spoil whatever good 
might have been accomplished. 

Then, too, an outsider does not 
hecome involved with personalities, 
rank, or office politics . . . which 
exist in every company .. . small 
or big. This keeps friction at a 
minimum, and enables him to se- 
cure cooperation from almost every- 
one. Another point to remember is 
who would dare to criticize his 
boss's letters . . . or those written 
by “higher-ups.” Not if he ever ex- 
pects to get anywhere in the com- 
pany. Yet, in many cases, the let- 
ters written by officers are the poor- 
est of the lot. So you can now see 
that a person who is not officially a 
part of your own company does have 
a distinct advantage in this respect, 
and is therefore in a better position 
to make your program a complete 
success. 

Many insurance firms pick some- 
one from within their own personnel 
to conduct a correspondence pro- 
gram for the sole reason that they 
think it will cost them less. If you 
have only ten to fifteen correspond- 
ents this may be true . . . though 
the service planned for smaller com- 
panies will enable them to enjoy 
practically the same professional 
help larger clients now receive. But 
to continue with our discussion of 
costs. 


Usually Costs Less 


When you retain the service of a 
reputable and experienced corre- 
spondence consultant, you contract 
for a definite amount of work for a 
specific fee. If he is at all interested 
in building his reputation, he will 
probably do more than he actually 
contracted for to make your pro- 
gram a success. Furthermore, if he 
knows his job, he will not have to 
spend weeks or months experiment- 
ing ... as someone not familiar 
with this type of work would be 
forced to do. This fact alone can 
save a great deal of time and money. 

Not only that, if you pick some- 
one who is already doing other work, 
both jobs are likely to suffer. So 
don’t kid yourself into thinking you 
will save money by having someone 


already on your payroll attempt to 
conduct such a course for you. I 
could name at least ten insurance 
firms that have learned this lesson 
the hard way. 

Let’s be frank about the question 
of correspondence improvement 

. which is one of the latest but 
least understood subjects in the field 
today. It is unfortunate but true 
that many concerns have started 
such a program merely to be “in the 
swim” .. . but give it little more 
than lip service. When you selected 
your advertising, public relations, 
personnel or promotion managers, 
you did so because you believed they 
knew their jobs, and you paid them 
accordingly. Is it fair to expect, 
therefore, that someone who has had 
no experience in this work and all of 
its ramifications ...or is just 
fresh out of a classroom .. . to 
bring about a real improvement in 
your company’s correspondence. Of 
course not. Yet, that is exactly what 
over fifty insurance firms I know of 
are trying to do to-day. 


No Other Medium 


If you are against retaining an 
outsider, stop and consider how 
many times you have called in some- 
one to do a highly specialized job 

. as this one most certainly is. 
Or, you may have an advertising 
agency working with your advertis- 
ing department. But whomever you 
select as a correspondent supervisor 
or consultant, remember this one 
point. There is no other medium 
you can use to maintain friendly 
relations with your policyholders 
and back up your men in the field 
that is more effective and less ex- 
pensive than good letters. So don’t 
try to cut corners or have just any- 
one conduct your program for you. 
Whether he is an “insider” or an 
“outsider,” be sure he has_ the 
proven ability to teach your people 
to write letters that will build good 
will and expand your business. For 
after all, this is the only reason you 
should ever consider having your 
own correspondence program, 

All I’ve been trying to do in my 
last two articles is to present both 
sides of the case, and let the reader 
be the judge . . . based on his own 
requirements. I sincerely hope I 


have been helpful. 
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Up, goes the volume of typewritten work produced 
in your office when you start using IBM Electric 
Typewriters. 


Up, too, goes the quality of the work . . . the neat- 
ness, clarity, and legibility of both originals and 
carbon copies. 


Down, go mid-morning slump and end-of-the-day 
fatigue, with their slackened pace and costly errors. 


These are the reasons why so ome companies 
are rapidly changing over to IBM Electric Type- 
writers.Isn’t it time you asked for a demonstration? 























INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


IBM, Dept. BF3 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


([] Please send illustrated folders on 
IBM Electric Typewriters. 


() I'd like to see the IBM Electric 
Typewriter. 


Name __ 





Company 
Address __ 


City 








GUY FERGASON 


WHAT ARE FRINGE BENEFITS? 


RINGE 


benefits or 


benefits are those 
which an 
employer offers his employees 


at no cost to the employees or at 


services 


less than their cost to the employer. 
A simple definition for fringe bene- 
fits is impossible 
there many situations in 
which the benefit and the cost of the 
benefit will vary. Let us say they 
‘inducements for continued 
services which are in addition to the 
regular monetary 


almost because 


are so 


are 


compensation.” 
Interest in fringe benefits should be 
directed to four aspects—(1) what 
specific are commonly in- 
cluded in fringe benefits? (2) what 
is the cost of fringe benefits? (3) 
what value may be derived from 
these benefits? and (4) what are the 
inconsistencies found in the use of 
fringe benefits ? 


items 


Shortage of Personnel 


lt is my opinion that the wide- 
spread interest in and use of fringe 
henefits springs principally from the 
fact that since 1939 there has been 
Var- 
ious companies have attempted to 
make employment more attractive 
by adding certain inducements. Al 
though fringe benefits do add to the 
economic and financial security of 
employees, the original intention 
was not security, but ity” 
(ability to attract applicants). It 
has been rather amusing to observe 
the competition that sprang up in 
broadening the During 
World War II, I recall reading an 


a shortage of office personnel 


“secure 


benefits 


106 


employment advertisement in one 
of Chicago’s newspapers put in by 
a large candy company. Free box 
of candy was offered each week to 
each employee ; free in-plant feeding 
(free lunch, and free dinner if em- 
ployee is working overtime); free 
taxi ride home to girls working in 
the evening (probably due to loca- 


There are many items 


tion of office); free life insurance; 
liberal vacation privileges available 
after one month or so of work (no 
doubt on a basis which was related 
to service) ; and other free services. 
Actually there was nothing unusual 
in the advertisement except the 
abundant use of the word “free” in 
respect to things which normally 
would be added inducements for 
employment. 


In selling we call them “buyers’ 
premiums”—inducements to pur- 
chase from one specific seller as 
against other competing sellers. The 
proof of the sincerity with which 
fringe benefits have been integrated 
into the personnel and salary pro- 
grams will be seen when the eco- 
nomic cycle again swings to the 
point where there are more people 
than jobs. I predict that many em- 
ployers will drop some fringe bene- 
fits like they were hot potatoes. 
However, a closer scrutiny of these 
benefits may add some facts which 
will affect our viewpoint as well as 
our course of action. 


Items Included 


There are many items which can 
be included in fringe benefits—in 
some cases the inclusion (and the 
item) is subject to question. Only 
the more common items will be in 
cluded in our analysis. 


1. Paid vacations. The trend has 
been to broaden the vacation period 
and relate it to the period of service. 
The common practice today is to 
allow two weeks’ paid vacation for 
one year’s service—the vacation pe- 
riod being taken at the company’s 
discretion, usually during the period 
April through October. After ten 
years’ service, the vacation period 
increases to three weeks each year 

after twenty years’ service the vaca- 
tion period increases to four weeks 
each year. There are variations such 
as two weeks each year after one 
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year’s service and through ten years’ 
service, and then one added day 
each year for each added year of 
continuous service over ten years 
not to exceed one month’s vacation 
(30 days). 


2. Sick leave with pay. In this area 
the practice varies widely with no 
common pattern. One approach is 
to allow a maximum of two weeks 
sick leave (per year) with pay after 
one year’s service—for each month 
of regular attendance and punctual 
reporting for work, the employee is 
given either one full day off the fol- 
lowing month or has an added one- 
half day to the vacation. period. This 
rewards punctuality and attendance. 
Most employees. would rather satis- 
factorily meet the standards and ex- 
pectations of their employers than to 
surreptitiously take time off. When 
any employee takes advantage of the 
employer’s generosity and under- 
standing, the flagrancy of the case 
usually permits 
severance. 


easy solution 

After the maximum of two weeks 
sick leave with pay, each case is han- 
dled on its individual merits by top- 
management. The employer has an 
obligation to the employee in hard- 
ship cases—the employee has an 
obligation to the employer as_ well 
as himself (the employee that is) to 
build a sound reputation for service 
and cooperation so as to merit addi- 
tional consideration in case of ad- 
versity. 


3. Coffee periods and rest periods. 
This is one of the big problems fac- 
ing management today. Discipline 
has relaxed to the point that some 
companies will find it very difficult 
to enforce reasonable compliance 
with rules and regulations. There is 
no doubt in my mind that employees 
are permitted to take advantage of 
the so-called “coffee hour” (and I 
do mean hour). The employees 
have forgotten that these benefits 
have been granted by management 
and are not obligations of manage- 
ment. In Detroit a considerable 
number of employers have a local 
caterer bring coffee to the employ- 
ees’ desks in the morning when they 
report to work. This removes the 
need to leave the desk for the morn- 
ing “eye-opener.” This is a sensi- 
ble and logical solution to a human 
custom and practice. 
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4. Insurance benefits. The growth 
of industrial insurance benefits is 
the one outstanding development of 
the past two or three decades that 
has contributed to the employees’ 
economic security. Group life in 
surance, retirement income benefits 
(over and beyond social security , 
and hospital, medical assistance and 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
form the bulwark of the insurance 
benefit group. Most of these plans 
are partially contributory on the part 
of the employee, especially as they 
pertain to life and hospital insurance. 
Retirement income benefits are often 
used by management as inducements 
for continued service especially in 
face of high personal income tax 
rates which eat up the bulk of salary 
increases and other direct and added 
compensation plans. 


Medical Assistance 


There are, no doubt, other bene 
fits medical assistance 
through first aid departments, dis- 
counts on merchandise purchased 
through the company, legal advice, 


such as 


in-plant feeding and so on. We in 
tend to write about medical assist 
ance and first aid services in our 
November article. Industrial medi 
cine is a growing branch of medicine 

because it is self-supporting from 
the company’s standpoint in that it 
is intended to reduce absenteeism 
and, therefore, the cost of absentee 
ism, we do not include it in our list 
of fringe benefits for which we have 
estimated a cost. 

In estimating the cost of fringe 
benefits, we have had only one point 
in mind—not to develop an argu 
ment as to whether our estimate ts 
realistic, but to impress on the 
reader the relative importance of 
fringe benefits. Our estimate should 
be reproduced in order to show the 
basis of the estimate 
Percent of cost of regular payroll 

reflected in estimated cost of fring: 

benefits: 
1. Vacations—we have taken 
three weeks vacation per 
year as the average vacation. 
Based on percent of one year 
(52 weeks) this represents 5.8% 
(Continued on the next page) 





Important money goes 
out in your wastebasket 


One of the country’s large firms did a 


study on waste 


- the waste of letters that 


had to be retyped. And their surprising 
finding is that 48¢ goes out the window 
every time a mistyped letter goes into the 
wastebasket — time and paper are money! 





EZERASE fine Bond and Onion Skin with 
a plus is the ANSWER — the plus feature 
is absolutely clean erasures with an ordi- 
nary lead pencil eraser. Everything that’s 
typed can be made on the original try. 


Write us on your 
company letter- 
head for sample of 
Ezerase Bond. 








MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY 


Nd 


BOND + ONION SKIN 
OPAQUE - EZERASE 





City 


Name 


Millers Falls, Massachusetts 


Please send me the FREE sample of EZERASE and 
Letters 
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Two o! the country's newest 
plants that specialize in the print- 
ing of insurance forms are in Bos- 
ton, Mass. and in Danville, Illinois. 


Each plant is equipped to pro- 
vide you with forms that are 
superior in appearance, color, 
format and creative design. (Snap- 
out, if desired.) 


Why not call on either plant for 
distinctive policies or other forms 
at economical prices? 


P.S.—Excellent service, too. 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 64, Illinois 


PLANTS AT 
55 Old Colony Parkway 2815 N. 


Vermilion St. 
Danville, tll. 
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Fringe Benefits—Continued 


2. Sick leave—we have taken 
only one week in each 52 
weeks as being the average 
time off with pay. This rep- 
resents— 

3. Coffee hotr—we have al- 
lowed 15 minutes in the 
morning and 15 minutes in 
the afternoon for each of five 
days per week and 4% 
weeks per month. This totals 
1034 hours per month out of 
173 hours per month, based 
on a 40 hour week. This 
represents 
4. Insurance 
have included group life, 
hospitalization, | workmen’s 
compensation and retirement 
income; also U. S. Govern- 
ment Social Security insur- 
ance as represented by Old 
Age Benefit and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation (payroll 
taxes). This is estimated to 
represent 


benefits—we 


The total estimated cost of 
these fringe benefits as ex- 
pressed in a percent of reg- 
ular payroll is— 


The answer to the question of 
what value is derived from fringe 
benefits lies in the manner in which 
the benefits are offered and admin- 
istered. The indulgent father who 


gives his son everything that he (the 


son) desires, does not create grati- 
tude and reliability in his son, The 
contrary is too often true—indul- 
gence breeds petulance, self-interest 
and indolence. The average em- 
ployee views his employment as a 
total affair. He weighs the value of 
continued employment in terms of 
the working atmosphere, promo- 
tional opportunities, financial re- 
ward (which includes the value 
placed on fringe benefits by the em- 
ployee), the ease with which he (the 
employee) can shift to another posi- 
tion in another company, the eco- 
nomic security which he thinks the 
company affords and the prestige of 
the work. 

When fringe benefits are taken for 
granted as being a “right” which the 
employees demand, their value as a 
contributant to increased produc- 
tivity and job satisfaction is ques- 
tionable. When these benefits are 


viewed in their proper light as being 
additional considerations offered by 
the employers at the employers’ ex- 
pense, to serve as an incentive by 
the very fact that these benefits re- 
lieve the anxieties arising out of the 
uncertainties of the future, they 
serve a beneficial place in our total 
salary administration plan. There is 
nothing offered free—everything has 
a price tag. A large part of the 
total employees’ salary and welfare 
costs are represented by fringe bene- 
fits. Whenever management offers . 
a service, benefit or gratuity and 
fails to receive an adequate return 
(whether direct or indirect), the 
fault lies with management. 

Employees must be capable of 
responding before any favorable 
reaction can be anticipated. There is 
no better way to insure the proper 
response from the employees than 
to provide trained, intelligent super- 
vision. In the final analysis, it is the 
supervisor who personalizes the 
fringe benefits to the employees’ ad- 
vantage and understanding. 

Probably because I deal with the 
problems of management and come 
face to face with the causes of the 
failures in various personnel and 
management programs (failure to 
produce anticipated results), I have 
developed rather definite opinions as 
to “how things should be done.” 
This tendency obviously outcrops in 
my articles because the ordinary and 
understandable mistakes are so im- 
pressed on my mind. For instance, 
have you ever taken time to analyze 
a situation which exists in some 
companies in which the management 
is very progressive in providing the 
latest office equipment ; in providing 
an excellent place to work with all 
the fringe benefits that we have dis 
cussed in this article; in analyzing 
and improving office procedures ; in 
doing all the obvious things which 
should increase efficiency. In the 
face of this almost lavish treatment, 
efficiency is low, turnover of clerical 
personnel is high and discontentment 
rampant. “Why? Why?” Manage- 
ment asks. “What have we done or 
failed to do that is so serious that 
all these things that we have done 
have failed to produce acceptable 
end results ?” 


More Difficult to Leave 


The answer is easy, but often dis- 
believed. As you make the job in- 
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creasingly valuable by providing 
fringe benefits and by improving 
the working place and working at- 
mosphere, you make it more diffi- 
cult for the employee to leave your 
services and seek work elsewhere. 
You have created a captive group of 
employees. This in itself is satisfac- 
tory. You want and should expect 
your employees to remain with you. 
The “rub comes in’ when we con- 
sider how we treat the employees in 
respect to supervision. Here are the 
employees, drawn to the employer 
because of the desirability and value 
of the various positions, being irri- 
tated, belittled, dominated and even 
insulted by stupid supervision. 
There can be only two results from 
this situation—voluntary severance 
or reduced work application. 

Captive audiences, as well as cap- 
tive employees, must be very care- 
fully handled—or the result is re- 
sentment. To me this is an en- 
lightened attitude that attempts to 
sell policies and procedures rather 
than to rely on force, authority and 
edict. This is not an exaggerated 
presentation of a situation. I shall 
continue to use every opportunity 
given me to preach the doctrine of 
sound supervision. If I must mount 
a soap-box, be it so—but the truth 
still remains—the answer to most of 
our personnel and production prob- 
lems lies in trained supervision. In 
the office we deal with only four fac- 
tors, namely: men, methods, ma- 
chines and materials. Management’s 
job is the adroit and skillful com- 
bination of those elements in the 
right proportions so as to achieve 
the best results at the least expense. 
It is being done. 


























"Will you marry me dear?—On your own 
time of course!” 


For October, 1953 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


HEN TYPEWRITERS were first 
Witemutees they were placed 
on any available stand or table and 
the height of these stands was recom- 


mended to be approximately 26”. | 


Today efficiency experts maintain 
that typing efficiency can be in 
creased 15% by using desks which 
are approximately 28” high. 


The Ritchie sound absorbing type- | 
the | 


writer cushions designed by 
Safeguard Corporation have special 
air chamber corner pedestals which 
increase the height of typewriters 
thus giving new life to undersized 
desks. At the same time they are 
said to reduce noise, prevent slip- 
ping and eliminate office fatigue. 


READING IMPROVEMENT 


XECUTIVES who are unable to | 
I fem through their reading, and 


who live too far from an established | 


reading improvement center, 
now speed up their reading via 
home-study. Speed Reading Insti- 
tute, Inc. has announced the release 
of a correspondence course in speed 
reading. Originally used to speed 
up the reading of executive groups 
in the main offices of General Foods, 
American Telephone and Telegraph, 
McCormick and Company and other 
companies, the course has been 
packaged for home study to train 
executives in far flung company out- 
posts. 


The ten-session course, which has 
been licensed by the New York 
State Department of Education, is 
unique in that it does not rely on 
any mechanical equipment. Im- 
provement for the first few execu- 
tives to complete the course has 
averaged around 85% 
ing speeds, 


The Institute reports that one 
correspondent, an executive in Syd- 
ney, Australia, had to secure an 
import license from the Australian 
custom officials, before he could ex- 
port the necessary dollars out of the 
country. The Australian, who pre- 
sented 


above start- 


a voluminous brief of his 
need for greater reading speed. was 
sO persuasive that he received the 
license within a week. 
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WEBSTER’S 


Duramelruie 


A truly modern 


carbon paper 
for 
faster, neater work 


Webster — long the quality name 
in duplicating supplies — intro- 
duces a new improved carbon 
paper. This latest “Webster First” 
is so long-lasting, so satisfactory in 
use, that it’s called DURA- 
METRIC. It has all the famous 
features of Webster’s MultiKopy 
Micrometric plus qualities all its 
own that will save time and 
trouble and raise work output in 
your office. 


These famous features: 


e Webster’s exclusive scale edge to 
measure typing lines remaining on page 
—prevent “running over’. 


Scale edge protects fingers and papers 
from carbon smudge. 


Webster’s superior inking assures 
sharp clear impression. 


PLUS 
These new features: 


Special SHURFLAT treatment on the 
back of every sheet. 


Added crispness and durability for easy 
handling, long service. 


Durametrie will last longer and work bet- 
ter. There’s a weight and finish for every 
office need. Give DURAMETRIC a trial 
now! Leading office equipment dealers 
stock it, 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 
write on your office letterhead, specifying 


make of typewriter and number of car- 
bons required. 


Rig Ce 
abe " 


4 Amherst Street 
Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 








FOR BETTER DICTATION 


t 1S almost impossible to carry on 
Tite activities of our daily life 
without with friends and 
business associates, In making these 


contact 


contacts it 1s necessary to convey 
our thoughts, express our opinions, 
either personally or by telephone or 
letter. We are all aware that it is 
much easier to explain or discuss 
something with another person in a 
personal interview rather than by 
telephone or letter. For 


reasons, it is not always possible to 


obvi US 


discuss problems, etc. in personal 
interviews so we naturally select the 
next best means, which is the tele- 
phone 


A Difficult Task 


The telephone is not quite as 


satisfactory as a personal contact 
talking 
expres- 


hecause the person we are 


to cannot see our facial 


O. C. LEE 
Assistant to the President 
Harleysville Mutual Companies 


sions, physical appearance or smile. 
We, therefore, must try to put our 
physical personality into our tele 
phone voice—a rather difficult task 
to transmit one’s physical appear 
ance over a telephone wire. 

The third and last 
of communication which we use is a 
letter, This, unquestionably, is the 
most difficult because we must not 
only convey our thoughts in writ- 
ing but also our physical appear- 
ance, smile, and finally, 
voice. Because this is the most diffi 
cult means of communication, 
should conscientiously attempt to 
improve our individual skill in let- 
terwriting by the application of 
some important do’s and don'ts of 


basic means 


gestures 


we 


business corres mdence. 





THIS NEW FOX RIVER PAPER speeds up your business, 


cuts costs! Works in any diazo-type machine. 


Copying of important 
letters, orders, and other 
business material — costly 
copying by typewriter or 
by hand is absolutely 
licked! 


Now, by machine — in 
only seconds — you make 
clear, errorless facsimiles 
of anything printed, typed, 
drawn, or handwritten at 
a cost of about 1'/oc each, 
right in your own office. 
No stencils, no proofread- 
ing. Make copies DIRECT 
from your original letters, 
forms, etc. 


' 


ytd 
NG 
vet 


(ree KIE/ ... samples of Fox River 


translucent bond which visualize the 
ind sensational economies of diazo-type 
machines such as Bruning, Ozalid 


md Pease, Send for this valuable free 


originals 


kit today! 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORP., Avgiston’ Wicconsta 
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scope 
copying with 
Paragon-Revolute, 


The following do’s and don'ts 
have been received from the tran- 
scribers in the home office. The 
suggestions are received from the 
girls who spend all day transcribing 
and, after all, they should be the 
best judge of the proper and most 
efficient rules in the art of using a 
dictaphone. 


Do's 
1. Make sure the cylinder or belt 
is firmly placed on the rotating arm 
of the dictaphone and that the cut- 
ting needle is firmly set on the 
cylinder or belt. 
2. Before starting the actual letter 
or memorandum, make certain that 
complete instructions are given to 
the transcriber. 
3. Speak clearly and distinctly. 
4. Speak at all times directly into 
the microphone or speaker and syn- 
chronize starts and stops of ma- 
chine to dictation. 
5. If it is a long letter or memoran- 
dum, it is always well to repeat at 
the end of the letter or memoran- 
dum who is to receive the carbon 
copies. 
6. Spell out proper names, streets, 
cities, etc. 
7. Dictate all figures and numbers 
slowly and distinctly. 
8. Be sure to mark corrections and 
length of letter on the dictating 
slip. 
4%. State when new paragraphs are 
to be started, 


Don'ts 


1. Don’t run words into phrases. 
2. Don’t say “take a memo” when 
you mean “take a letter’ and vice 
versa. 

3. Do not talk too fast. 

4. Do not run phrases together 
pronounce each word clearly. 

5. Do not get involved in a long 
sentence and thereby lose all con- 
tinuity and coherence. 

6. Do not dictate to a secretary 
when a dictaphone is available (only 
in an emergency). A dictaphone is 
a time-saver because the use of a 
dictaphone adds valuable time for 
other secretarial duties. 
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Now... you can make 3 copies of a letter in 1 minute 
on ordinary paper with the 


Bos ced 


Faster because... in just one minute 
you can get 3 legible black-on-white 
copies of any letter, chart, report, file 
card, or other office-size paper. Even the 
pages of a magazine or book can be 
copied. Think how this will enable you 
to dispatch information immediately . . . 
the hours of costly retyping it will elim- 
inate. 


KODAK VERIFAX 
PRINTER 


Easier because . . . anyone can learn to 
make Verifax copies in less than 5 min- 
utes. All you need is a Verifax Printer. 
Simply expose letter with a sheet of 
Verifax Matrix Paper. Then insert matrix 
into activator and withdraw with a sheet 
of ordinary paper. There’s copy No. | 

. ready to use. For additional copies, 
merely repeat last step. 


Here’s the sensational new develop- 
ment of the Eastman Kodak Company 
which enables you to reproduce your 
letters, charts, and other records on 
ordinary paper instead of on specially 
treated papers. And you can make 3 of 
these photo-exact copies — instead of 1— 
from each sheet of Verifax Matrix Paper. 

The only equipment needed is the 
compact Verifax Printer shown here. 
It's designed for every office . . . and 
priced for every office—only $240. And 
it quickly pays for itself by copying 
your records faster, easier, more eco- 
nomically,. 


Costs less because .. . you make your 
copies on ordinary paper . . . using only 
one sheet of Verifax Matrix Paper. Thus, 
you'll get 3 copies of a letter for less than 
five cents apiece. And think of this fea- 
ture—you can place your Verifax Printer 
where the paper work is heaviest... 
make your copies under present room 
lighting immediately as needed 


Price quoted is 


to change 


Verifax copying saves wherever there’s paperwork pertateoee 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax booklet and names 
of near-by Verifax dealers. 


Name 





Company 


Address 











City 
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If you want to 
increase Profits 
by Saving Costs... 
this Portfolio is 
Free to you 


Short-Cuts 
Save 
‘Dollars! 


“SHORT CUTS SAVE DOLLARS” Is 
packed with time-saving, cost-saving more 
efficient forms, methods and procedures, 
that are proven profit makers for any 
insurance agency large or small! You'll 
find samples of AAMB’s Insur-o-gram, 
Time-Saver Invoice, Account-Current. 
Renewal Notice, Check-Voucher, 
Multi-Purpose Application, Premium Notice, 
etc., scotch-taped to its pages—and 

this idea-rich thought-stimulating Portfolio 
will give you a fresh viewpoint on the 
many ways you can make your 
insurance agency business pay better. 
“SHORT CUTS SAVE DOLLARS” is 
absolutely FREE (no cost, no obligation) 
to any agency requesting a copy on its 
letterhead. Write for yours today. 


bor Bune 
American Agency 
Management Bureau 


Robert Burns, President 
3400 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 
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The Supervisor—from page !02 


fellow who comes up with the right 
answer, if you know that he was 
the one who solved the problem. 


There are no tricks to getting 
along with people. Emerson had 
the right thought when he said, 
“What you are, speaks so loudly 
I can’t hear what you say.”’ Since 
what we are and what we think are 
inseparable, our attitude toward our 
employees as a group is far more 
important than all the advertised, 
people-persuading tricks we can 
learn during our lives. 


Natural Pride 


If you find that you are referring 
to your employees as “they” in- 
stead of as individuals then it is time 
that you checked up on your atti- 
tude toward them. For the same 
reason if you find that your em- 
ployees refer to management as 
“they” you should again check up, 
not on the employees but on your- 
self, and your attitude toward them. 
Don't train, or set an example for 
your employees to follow the “gen- 
eralities line.” Teach them to think 
in direct terms, as you should think 
also. 


There are no two employees alike. 
They all differ in disposition, per- 
sonality, background, health, experi- 
ence, morale, ambition, etc., but each 
one of them is very proud of him- 
self as the Creator has made him. 


Every normal human being needs 
to be recognized as an individual 
before he can be and do his best. 
Those who fail to get such recog- 
nition from their employers will get 
it elsewhere. And with recognition 
being given elsewhere, loyalty too 
will soon go to the same path. 
Each employee knows his own re- 
placeability and the insecurity that 
goes along with it. 


The thing that employees can’t 
always see is the opportunity, even 
though doing repetitive tasks, for 
promotion through service. If this 
is not clearly explained to them 
they are easily influenced by out- 
siders who do offer recognition, se- 
curity and personal gain. 


What Management Expects 


What docs top management ex- 
pect from the machine accountant? 
Exactly the same things that he ex- 


pects from those who work under 
his direction. 


Here are a few things that the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion found through a study of more 
than 3,000 clerical employees that 
were rated by some 300 supervisors. 
The first ten of sixteen basic traits 
that the supervisors found to be most 
desired were: ability to work with 
others ; adaptability ; attitude toward 
the company; common sense; co- 
operativeness; courtesy; depend- 
ability; disposition; efficiency; and 
initiative. 

Doesn’t it seem strange that the 
average company will spend more 
time and money investigating the 
purchase of a piece of equipment 
than it will in the selection of its 
employees. No one would think of 
purchasing a piece of equipment 
without first determining whether or 
not that equipment will do the job 
for which it is te be purchased. 


Yet companies will hire an em- 
ployee without convincing them- 
selves that the new person will be 
able to do the job assigned, that he 
will fit into the picture in that de- 
partment, and that he has the ability 
to progress in a manner that will 
assure the company it has made a 
sound investment. 


A Mental Picture 


Those in supervisory positions get 
a chance to talk to prospective em- 
plovees before they are employed. 
What do they judge in an applicant ? 
Do they have a mental picture of 
what they want in the applicant 
when they are interviewing him? 
The majority don’t have. 

Before one can judge an applicant 
satisfactorily, employ him, and then 
place him in the right job, he needs 
to do two things: 1. Analyze the 
job to be filled, and set the stand- 
ards required for the successful per- 
formance of that job. 2.. Establish 
a pattern of the type of employee de- 
sired. 


The job analysis should show: 
1. A breakdown, step by step of the 
work to be performed, and the time 
that can be allotted to each function 
of the job. The time element can be 
rough but the analysis must be com- 
plete and in detail. 2. The personal 
requirements necessary to fill the 
job. These would be the mental, 
physical, educational and social fac- 





tors required. It should also be de- 
termined if any previous work ex- 
perience is necessary. 

It is my firm belief that unless the 
supervisor or department head has 
the above facts before him when 
he interviews the prospective em- 
ployee he cannot possibly make a 
proper selection. So much depends 
on the original selection that it can- 
not be overemphasized. It must be 
borne in mind that the company has 
a responsibility toward that new 
person, in that a true picture of the 
job must be shown so that the appli- 
cant knows from the start what (in 
general) the true facts are about his 
job. 

I believe the first three months a 
new employee is on the job will set 
the pattern for his future behavior 
in the office. 

To work effectively with and 
through widely differing individuals, 
we must learn to know each and 
every one like a book. We must 
learn his personality, peculiarities, 
interests, ambitions, his feelings, his 
health and condition and above all 
his ever-changing mind. 


One Choice to Make 


We have only one choice to make 

either we are going to contact all 
of our employees one at a time reg- 
ularly as personal acquaintances and 
as friends or we will have to deal 
with them in groups as strangers. 
Why is frequeat personal contact 
necessary in the training of new em- 
pl yvees ? 

The O’Toole Associates, well- 
known management consultants, say 
that there are three laws of learn- 
ing : 

The Law of Readiness: Learning 
involves interest, desire, willingness 
and proper conditions. Both the 
trainee and trainer must have inter- 
est, desire and willingness to learn. 
We must set up proper conditions to 
aid the training. 

The Law of Effect: Learning re- 
sults in satisfaction to the trainee 
and the trainer. Failure to learn 
causes defeatism and harms morale. 
The Law of Exercise: Learning in- 
volves repetition. Practice makes 
perfect. A trainee must have the op- 
portunity to practice his knowledge 
under direction, to develop skill. 

It is very necessary that the 
trainer or supervisor create in the 


{Continued on the next page) 
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A different, better desk pen-—-with 
the ink fountain in the base instead 
of in the pen barrel. Pen instantly 
fills itself each time you return it 
to the socket. Always ready to 
write a full page or more every 
time you pick it up. 


Ask your stationer for a demonstration 


Gsterbrook 


DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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The Supervisor 


new employee, as quickly as possible 
the Law of Readiness, which is in- 
terest, desire, and willingness to 
learn. There is always a reason for 
behavior in an individual. In a great 
many cases, the behavior of an in- 
dividual can be traced to the first 
few months of his employment and 
usually because someone didn’t take 
the time to properly train him in the 
fundamentals of the job. In dealing 
with employees, we must approach 
the trouble in the same manner that 
we would mechanical trouble—there 
must be a cause and a cure. 

It goes without saying the ma- 
chine accountant must know his job 
thoroughly. He must be well versed 
not only in the jobs under his super- 
vision but he must also have a work- 
ing knowledge of the jobs ahead of 
him. How else can he hope to suc- 
ceed ¢ 


A Leader 


What do people look for in a 
leader? It to that em- 
ployees as a whole want to follow a 
leader who is not afraid—not afraid 
of his position, not afraid of his own 


seems me 


boss, not afraid to tackle a tough 
job, not afraid of the people who 
work for him, and not afraid of 
honest mistakes—either his or 
theirs. 

Leaders are men who have faith 
in the ability of their work to speak 
for itself, they are not afraid of their 
jobs or of anyone who threatens 
their jobs. They are always free of 
self-consciousness, and they are al- 
ways themselves whether with top 
executives or with their own men on 
the job. 

Successful management is in the 
direction of people and not in the 
direction of things. Whenever you 
reach the point where you feel that 
no one else can handle your work 
as well as you can handle it, you 
are slipping. Business sometimes 
loses its best leaders but still carries 
on and progresses. 

Management expects a great deal 
from its machine accountant. A very 
important function of the machine 
accountant is planning, work sim- 
plification and the control of the 
work loads. The prime objective of 
any work load control program or 
cost control is the establishing of a 
cost conscious personnel. 


Before controlling the work how- 
ever, the system through which it 
flows should be as free of obstacles 
as possible. Any improvement in 
method will probably improve the 
flow of the work, but the best sys- 
tem will not control or eliminate the 
peaks and valleys of production. 


No Substitute for Loyalty 


Work simplification and controls 
must go on. As we progress we will 
find that it is a continuing problem. 
However, despite all of the stand- 
ards that can be set up, and with all 
of the controls working perfectly, 
there is no substitute for the loyalty 
and compulsion in every employee 
to want to do his best. Individual 
initiative and enthusiasm will some- 
times prove far more effective than 
all of the controls that can be set up. 
It is possible to have both, but it 
takes a lot of human understanding 
and complete cooperation between 
management and the employees to 
make it work. 


You can employ men and hire hands to 
work FOR you, but you must win their hearts 
to have them work WITH you.—Tiorio 














“So perfect it must have been made for insurance offices” 


When SPEED is essential... 
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the mark of good work . . . it's time to switch to the 


GLUE-FAST 
Label, Sticker & Envelope 


MOISTENER 


get a 
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No other moistener compares 
with the superior efficiency of 
the “GLUE-FAST.” With the 
flick of a finger you put scien- 
tifically-controlled moisture on 


At your stationers’ or write: 


EQUIPMENT CO_INC 
9-B White Street, New York 13 


WaAlker 5-0542 


Label Gluers & Liquid Glues 


riders, file-folder labels, stick- 
ers, color-guides, etc. Textured 
rollers avoid messy excess, as- 
sure instant grip. And the large 
tank holds water like a camel 
—goes days without refill! 
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Mirs. of GLUE-FAST 75 Fulton Street 


QUESTION: Where can you 
get detailed, accurate and 
unbiased data on insurance 
stocks—or company groups? 


BEST'S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


QUESTION: What 
one reliable key to the real 


QUESTION: Where can you 
10-year per share 
analysis of the finances and 
operations of 125 insurance 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


is the 


fire, casualty 


and life insurance company 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


Write for complete data or 
your 
only $10.09 (including post- 
age)—from 


copy today— 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


New York 38, N. Y. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


te Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SUPPLIES, GENERAL 






|. Card File 25. Composing 68. Business Forms 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 69. Duplicating Supplies 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 7\. Erasers (Specialized) 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 73. Marking Devices 
6. Portable 136. Typewriter, Automatic 75. Paper Perforators 
7. Rotary 30. Typewriter, Electric 76. Pens 
8. Stencil 31. Typewriter, Manual 77. Pencils 
be — Card MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 81. Staple Removers 
10. Wooden = Chechetinc SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
FILING SUPPLIES 34. Dictating agp ~ ggg 
129. Cards 35. Intercommunication 86, Lin Ind ' 
1. Fasteners 139. Paper Folding 87. Pad eacinatien 
12. Folders 36. shaping ane Fastening 88. Ribbons & Carbon: 
13. Index Tabs OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
14. Supports 


38. Ash Trays & Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


105. Bulletin Board 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING % Coolie M1, Holder 
15. Adding 40. Chair Cushions 92. Index 
16. Billing 41. Currency Trays 94. Silencer 
17. Bookkeeping 42. Desk Lamps 95. Stands 
18. Calculating 43. Desk Pads 
109. Payroll — 44. Desk Trays LOSS PREVENTION 
19. Tabulating 45. Drawer Trays 140. Burglary Alarms 


46. Moisteners 


97. Fire Extinguishers 
MACHINES, MAILING 47. Name Plates 63. Fire Protection Service 
20. Dating Stamps 48. Pen & Ink Sets 98. First Aid Kits 
21. Envelope Sealers 49. Waste Baskets 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
22. Mail Openers 














23. Postal Meters OFFICE FURNITURE i 
24. Postal Scales 50. Air Conditioners 128. Caly Y + At 
118. Sorters 51. Bonkcases 74 r., ok AI aa Sh 
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53. Chairs ‘ atchman s ocks 
134. Costumers 
° SERVICES 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS a ated L Seabee 62. Accounting System 
: ghting “s 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 108. Incandescent Lighting 127. Filing Systems 
Plea orward complete information 56. Matched Suites 64. Office Planning 
and prices on the items checked. Ge. Safes 115. Photocopying 
No. Se eee 89. Stands, Typewriter 65. Record System 
58. Stools 66. Sales Incentives 
Seana ere bony pee aes § 59. Tables 
No. OO cciieceicnds 60. Woareheleas MISCELLANEOUS 
No. ) Te Se i 131. Accident Diagramming 
PAPER 132. Advertising Blotters 
Other gi es ei ie 119. Card Index 116. Advertising Specialties 
120. Duplicator 103. Birthday Cards 
ay kates” © 70. Envelopes 130. Building Evaluation 
om 135. Labels 117. Display Material 
oe ee 121. Letterhead 104. Greeting Cards 
Attention of ------------------------ 122. Policy 99. Leather Goods 
Position , on en erinenerererencnsncaente 123. Ledger 114. Policy Wallets 
ie Miia iii ie tle ares 137. Photocopying 100. Promotional Gifts 
City - hte a cee 124. Thin (Copy) 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 101. Silencer for Dictating 
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ACTUARIES 
& ACCOUNTANTS 





CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES AND 
ACCOUNTANTS 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Franklin 2-3868 








HARRY $. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 


10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
WN. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 

Franklin 2-4020 











Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FOND'LLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HA 2-5840 








ADVISERS 
& BROKERS 





DALE & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD'S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG HALIFAX 
EDMONTON 


Associate Offices 
Payne & Hardy, Lid, Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 











MELLING & BEVINGTONS LTD. 


Reinsurance & Special Risks 


630 Dorchester, W. 
MONTREAL 


4 Fenchurch Ave. 
LONDON 








Appraisal—from page 18 


from this difference in cost that mu- 
tual companies realize the sums they 
are alle to distribute in dividends to 
their policyholders. 


In further analyzing the position 
of these large multiple line mutuals, 
it will be found that they are par- 
ticularly effective in the area of the 
large risk, and especially so in those 
states where flexibility of operation 
is denied stock companies. I will 
have something more to say on that 
point a bit later on. 


Competitive Advantage 


It will also be found that the 
effectiveness of these companies de- 
creases as the subject matter of 
insurance comes closer and closer 
into intimate relationship with the 
policyholder. Thus, these companies 
are not so effective in such areas as 
personal liability, burglary, robbery, 
and theft, personal accident, and fi- 
delity and surety bonds. 


The competitive advantage which 
the large mutual companies offer is, 
of course, a dividend and conse- 
quently a lower net cost of insurance 
to the policyholder. There is an 
answer to that form of competition 
and, once more, I should like to 
reserve that until we have finished 
with our appraisal of the entire in- 
dustry. Tt seems pertinent, however, 
to inject at this point an observation 
with relation to what I understand 
to he the official position of these 
companies on the matter of rates and 
rate regulation. They contend for 
uniformity of rate, rating method, 
and policv form. They are interested 
in the regimentation and standard- 
ization of every aspect of rate and 
rating method. Through such action 
they seek competitive advantage. 
Perhans this sounds like a paradox, 
but upon a moment’s reflection the 
reader will perceive that, if every 
comrany has to charge the same rate, 
derive it by the same method, and 
use the same policy form, the mutual 
companies will have created a situa- 
tion under which their dividend has 
a strengthened appeal to the policy- 
holder. Do not be misled into be- 
lieving that the mutual advocacy of 
uniformity is pro bono publico—it is 
strictly pro hono mutualo. This at- 
titude has heen manifest in the de- 


bates on the all-industry rating bill 
and in every rating committee and 
organization where stock and mutual 
companies join in the consideration 
of rates and rating plans. 

Another element of competition 
in the insurance industry and an in- 
creasingly important one—is the 
struggle between specialty companies 
and all-purpose insurance companies. 
As their designation implies, these 
companies specialize in a single line 
of insurance and usually in automo- 
bile insurance or in accident and 
health insurance. One of these 
specialty companies claims to have 
insured 1,500,000 private passenger 
cars last year and another 2,400,000 
automobiles of various types. In the 
accident and health field one of these 
companies is writing in excess of 
$100,000,000 of accident and health 
premiums. Some of these companies 
are stock companies and others are 
mutuals. Many of them have come 
into being as an offshoot to some 
other commercial enterprise, such as 
manufacturing or merchandising. 
Technically, they operate through 
agents although they are not agents 
in accordance with the usual con- 
cept. Generally these so-called agents 
are estopped from representing any 
other company. Their activities are 
so directed as to allow them hardly 
any independence of action. They 
are remunerated on a modest fee or 
commission basis and, since they do 
not own their expirations, they are 
seldom if ever paid a fee or commis 
sion on renewals. 


Non-admitted Companies 


Generally speaking, these compa- 
nies operate on an expense ratio 
lower than the stock company ex- 
pense ratio by ten or fifteen points. 
On the basis of this differential they 
are able, even in strictly regulated 
states, to secure for themselves de- 
viations from the rate level employed 
by the balance of the industry. The 
competitive appeal of these specialty 
companies is based on two things— 
first, price and, second, a professsion 
of particular competency in a given 
field testified to by the enormous 
volume of business transacted by 
them in that field. 
potent appeal. 


This is a very 


A third factor in the competitive 
situation in our industry is the non- 
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admitted company. Non-admitted 
companies, both domestic and for- 
eign, do an enormous business in the 
United States. I refer not to the 
reimsurance business hut to the direct 
writing of individual risks. Ironi- 
cally enough a company may elect 
not to enter a given state, avoid the 
payment of taxes and fees, and en- 
joy complete immunity and freedom 
from the licensing and regulatory 
laws of that state. Indeed, I have 
seen pamphlets and read speeches in 
which these non-admitted companies 
boast of their complete freedom of 
action as contrasted with the crip- 
pling restrictions applicable to ad- 
mitted insurance organizations. Thus 
far the states have apparently been 
unable to cope with this problem. 

There is a final element of compe- 
tition concerning which we hear a 
lot said but which, in my judgment, 
is minor and insignificant compared 
with the other areas of competition 
which | have discussed. I refer to 
the competition between bureau and 
non-bureau companies—sometimes 
called tariff and non-tariff compa- 
nies. To begin with, these companies 
are all stock companies; they all do 
business through the American 
Agency System. Generally speak- 
ing, their rate levels are the same. 
They may differ in rating methods 
and in rating plans and they may 
also differ in the character and 
content of their policy forms. The 
difference between bureau and non- 
bureau companies seems more psy- 
chological than actual and [| think I 
can say with complete objectivity that 
certainly under current conditions, 
competition between the two groups 
is not severe and is by no means a 
problem. 


Three Propositions 


To sum the matter up, then, the 
serious and ever-expanding compe- 
tition is not that of agent against 
agent or of stock company against 
stock company, but it is rather the 
rivalry of the big mutual companies, 
the specialty companies, and the non- 
admitted insurers. 

What shall we do about it? | 
have no plan, no panacea that will 
resolve all our problems in a twin- 
kling. Indeed, it is hardly likely that 
the difficulties of the current com- 
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petitive situation will be resolved by 
a quick and brilliant solution. What 
we can do, however—and what we 
must do right now-—is attune our 
minds to a point of view which is 
necessarily antecedent to the adop- 
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tion of specific plans and programs. 
It is my belief that such a point of 
view involves the acceptance of these 
propositions : 


1. Stock insurance must operate at 
the professional level; that is to say, 
it must sell protection on on inte- 
grated multiple line basis and refuse 
to sell individual policies on an un- 
related basis. 

2. Stock insurance must be receptive 
to and sympathetic with invention 
and initiative in the area of policy 
contracts and rating methods. 

Stock insurance must ever con- 
tend for the maintenance of a free 
and flexible market for insurance. 

I should like to comment. briefly 
on each of those propositions. 

Our first suggestion is that we 
practice what we preach, that is, 
transact our business on a profes- 
sional basis. What do people expect 
of us? I feel sure that people are 
looking to insurance for the pres- 
ervation of values, whether 
those values represented by 
real or personal property, money, 
securities, a going business or earn- 


asset 


are 


ing power. They seek to preserve 
those values against their physical 
destruction from any cause and 
against their loss or impairment by 
theft, claims for damages or personal 
accident. 


A Careful Program 


Will this desire for total protec- 
tion be met by providing an isolated 
automobile policy or by the sale of 
a limited form of accident insur- 
ance? The answer is, obviously, no. 
For us to attempt to meet a client's 
need in that manner would be just 
as reprehensible as a lawyer who 
helps his client out,of one difficulty 
but lets him fall into a pit with re- 
spect to others. The people’s desire 
for complete protection can only be 
met by a carefully conceived insur- 
ance program. Each client’s asset 
position must be evaluated and a 
group of correlated insurance poli- 
cies or a set of combination forms 
developed for his protection against 
all exposures to loss. The American 
Agency System is the only organ- 
ization in existence today which can 
do that job. The salaried solicitor 
of a participating company and the 
so-called agent of a specialty com- 


pany cannot hope to compete with 
such an agent in giving the public 
the service which it requires and 
which it requests. 

Nor is there any organization 
comparable with the multiple line 
stock insurance company for fur- 
nishing the insurance facilities re- 
quired by public demand. Thanks 
to multiple line underwriting laws, 
single stock companies and groups 
of stock companies can furnish prac- 
tically everything in single policies 
or in combination policies required 
to embrace the entire property and 
casualty field. 


Tested Conclusions 


I am sure that these conclusions 
are correct—thousands of successful 
agents all over the United States 
testify to their successful application. 
Indeed, I dare not accept a contrary 
point of view for this reason. Ii 
we fail to approach a_ policyholder 
on an overall account basis and if 
we seek to compete with a specialty 
company by holding ourselves out 
as purveyors of a single line of in- 
surance, like automobile, then we 
will both fail. As a company, | can- 
not compete with a specialty com- 
pany on its own terms and the inde- 
pendent agent cannot, without going 
broke in the process, compete with 
the sales organization of a specialty 
company on its terms. 

Not long ago an agent asked me 
to call on a prospect with him to help 
sell an insurance program involving 
a very large premium. At the con- 
clusion of the presentation of the 
case, the prospect said, ‘This insur- 
ance is costing a lot of money—can't 
I get it cheaper?” The agent imme 
diately responded, ‘‘Yes, you can get 
it at least 10% cheaper from such 
and such a company, but you won't 
have me in the picture.” The pros- 
pect replied, “But you have given 
us very good advice and we want to 
call upon you for help during the 
coming year.” ‘All right,”’ said the 
agent, “You are getting the best 
product available plus my services 
at the price I am quoting and that is 
the right price for that combination.” 
The sale was successful. 

It is the mission of stock insurance 
to make available to the public a 
program of protection plus service. 
Broadly speaking, the companies 
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furnish the protection—the agents 
provide the service. If we stick to 
that fundamental program, which is 
unique with us, if we really do oper- 
ate at the professional level, we are 
bound to forge ahead in the com- 
petitive race. 

My second proposition is to the 
effect that we must be receptive to 
new developments and new methods 
in the areas of rating methods and 
policy contracts. Ours is not a static 
business and, if you would appreciate 
how thoroughly conditions have 
changed, compare some of the policy 
forms and rating methods in force 
today with those which were con- 
sidered orthodox not more than 
twenty-five years ago. I feel very 
strongly that we should keep our 
minds open today to an extent that 
we may anticipate future changes 
which in themselves will be just as 
dramatic as the changes which have 
developed over past years and which 
we now take for granted. Although 
the attitude of the open mind will 
be generally accepted and applauded, 
it is necessary to remind ourselves 
that we have on occasion brought 
our differences in point of view out 
into the open and that the stock 
industry has been in the unhappy 
position of publicly quarreling over 
such issues as graded expense load- 
ings, retrospective rating, catas- 
trophe insurance, and other issues 
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A Free Market 


It seems inevitable that the facility 
and freedom of multiple line under- 
writing power will generate many 
new ideas. Some will be good, they 
will find popular favor, and will be 
generally adopted for the good of all. 
Other ideas which prove unworkable 
or unacceptable to the insuring pub- 
lic will fall of their own weight and 
so give room for other ideas to 
flourish. My point is that we should 
not oppose the new merely because 
it is new nor should we indict any 
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honest effort to advance the ability 
of stock insurance to compete with 
those other forces which | have pre- 
viously mentioned. 

My third suggestion is to the 
effect that we should do all in our 
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power to create and maintain a free 
and flexible market for insurance 
and, what is equally important, seek 
to avoid building a fence around our 
own business. 

Let me make it clear at the outset 
that | am not advocating chaotic 
competition on the basis of price. 
I am entirely convinced that the 
run-of-the-mill business, in most if 
not all broad categories of insurance, 
must be rated in accordance with 
the combined experience of all un- 
derwriters and in pursuit of methods 
which have been established by ex- 
perience and custom as being useful 
and efficient. On the other hand, I 
do contend most strongly that under- 
writers should be free to apply their 
underwriting skill and judgment in 
the writing of risks which, by virtue 
of size or uniqueness, are entitled to 
individual treatment. I am impatient 
with the proposition that underwrit- 
ing judgment is per se improper. 
Real discrimination is failure to dis- 
criminate, and I would remind the 
reader that the laws under which we 
operate do not prohibit discrimina- 
tion—they only prohibit unfair dis- 
crimination. 

We can aid in the creation of a 
climate of underwriting freedom by 
refusing to do those things which 
seem to promise immediate benefit 
but ultimately work for harm. Spe- 
cifically, we should resist pressure 
for uniformity and regimentation of 
policy form and rating method. 
Proposals for the strict regulation 
of the business are insidiously put 
forth by direct writing, dividend- 
paying companies and have in the 
past, I am sorry to say, been em- 


braced by some in our own ranks 
who feel that life would be easier 
with the elimination of competition. 
We must resolve not to build a fence 
around our own business. When we 
fence in our own pasture with re- 
strictive non-resident agency and 
broker legislation and when we seek 
to establish by statute the amount 
of countersigning commission re- 
gardless of service rendered, we 
have only constricted the area of our 
own operations and left the rest of 
the world at the mercy of our com- 
petitors. 

Our competitors have made great 
strides in the writing of larger risks 
by taking advantage of the obvious 
fact that, as risks increase in size, 
overhead expenses decrease as a 
percentage of the gross premium. 
Are we always as aggressive as we 
might be in demanding rating sys- 
tems which include the downward 
gradation of overhead expenses in- 
clusive of commission? I regret to 
say that in some parts of the country, 
even today, that proposition is op- 
posed by those whom it would bene- 
fit. 


All-industry Bills 


I think that all of us engaged in 
the stock insurance business will have 
to have another look at the all-indus- 
try bills which have been enacted into 
law in the majority of states. Un- 
fortunately, those laws are being in- 
terpreted in many jurisdictions as a 
basis for uniformity of rating method 
and policy form for the entire in- 
surance industry. Stock insurance 
suffers under such a philosophy and 
will suffer increasingly. It is a fact 
that the Congress, in delegating reg- 


ulatory authority to the several 
states, had it in mind that compe- 
tition would be encouraged and not 
stifled. It is ironic that in several 
states the opposite has been achieved. 
The enactment of multiple line legis- 
lation in many states has made the 
rating laws difficult of application to 
new developments in the insurance 
field. That fact alone indicates the 
necessity for reviewing our rating 
laws. 

It would be well for the stock in- 
surance interests, both company and 
agent, to join in a re-appraisal of the 
rate regulatory laws. Keeping in 
mind always that such laws must 
satisfy the requirements of Public 
Law 15, we should determine the 
nature and extent of regulation 
which will best serve the public inter- 
est and which will best enable stock 
insurance to meet the public interest. 
In all likelihood it will be found that 
much of the rate regulatory legis- 
lation on the books today represents 
a greater degree of control than is 
requisite to satisfy the requirements 
of Public Law 15, and so imposes 
unnecessary limitation upon the 
ability of both of us to meet the 
proper desires of the insuring public. 


The very essence of insurance is 
freedom. Every day we are engaged 
in freeing people’s minds from the 
worry of financial loss. Because of 
the insurance which we provide, the 
individual and the business concern 
are free to pioneer, to progress, and 
to prosper. A business which frees 
others must itself be free. Let us, 
therefore, go forward with open and 
adventuring minds, secure in the 
knowledge that when we best serve 
the public we best serve ourselves. 
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QUIZ «}- MONTH 


The following questions and answers are from an examination given 
the students of the Fire Risk (Physical Aspects} Course conducted 
by the School of Insurance of the Insurance Society of New York. 
Additional questions appeared in the September issue. 


Question II. 


I:xplain the difference between a 
fusible link release and a rate-of- 
rise (heat actuated) device. 


Answer: The difference between a 
fusible link release and a rate-of-rise 
device is that the fusible link release 
operates only at a fixed temperature 
whereas the rate of rise device de- 
pends on the rate of rise of heat. 


Question 12. 


Name and describe two kinds of 
automatic fire alarm systems. 


Answer: Two types of automatic 
fire alarm systems are the fixed type 
and the rate of rise or compensating 
device. The fixed type only oper- 
ates when the temperature reaches 
a fixed set temperature and the cir- 
cuit is completed sending in an 
alarm. The rate-of-rise automatic 
fire alarms depends on the rate of 
rise of heat. 


Question 13. 


What is an O.S. & Y. valve? 
What is a check valve? 
What is an indicator post valve? 


Answer: An O.S, & Y. valve is an 
outside screw and yoke valve. When 
the stem is extended the valve is 
open. 

A check valve is one which per- 
mits the water to flow in one direc- 
tion only. 

An indicator post valve is one 
which is underground with an ex- 
tending spindle which valve indi- 
cates whether it is open or closed. 
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Question 14. 


How should a hose house in a 

mill yard be built? What fire fight- 
ing equipment is required to be kept 
therein? 
Answer: A hose house in a mill yard 
should be of good lumber, about 6 
ft. 4 in. wide, 6 ft. deep and 7 ft. 
high for a 2 or 3-way hydrant. The 
doors should open the full width 
and be at least 1 ft. off the ground. 
They should be painted, labeled and 
properly numbered. They should 
contain a fireman’s axe, a 5 ft. crow- 
bar, a wrench for each of the con- 
nections on the hydrant, a lantern, 
cupplings and an extra wrench. 


Question 15. 


Describe the construction of a 

standard motion picture projection 
booth. 
Answer: A standard motion picture 
booth should be of fire proof con- 
struction with all openings for the 
motion picture machines protected 
by automatic doors. All lights 
should be vapor proof. All wir- 
ing should be in conduit. Booths 
should be vented and properly venti- 
lated with spark proof motors and 
fans. 
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Question 16. 


Why are pier fires hard to extin- 
guish? What means are used to 
check the horizontal spread of fire 
in substructure and superstructure ? 


Answer: Pier fires are hard to fight 
because of their inaccessibility, 
poor construction, large area, open 
pilings and nature of storage. Cur- 
tain boards are used to check the 
horizontal spread of fire in sub- 
structure and super-structures. Bulk 
heads are used to prevent the spread 
in the structure. 


Question 17. 
What 


hotels ? 


are the fire hazards of 
Of schools? 


Answer: The fire hazards of hotels 
are smoking, lighting, heating and 
decorations. The fire hazards of 
schools are open stairways, heating, 
lighting and ventilation. Also there 
is some hazard from manual training 
classes and chemistry classes due to 
the machines and handling of acids 
in the chemistry classes. 


Question 18. 


How should a_ standard 
storage cabinet be built ? 


paint 


Answer: A standard paint storage 
cabinet should be of 18 gauge metal, 
double wall with 1%” air space. 
Three point lock on doors with 
ventilation from the bottom and top 
with vent on top extending to the 
outside. 
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May we 
help YOU? 


Everybody’s got problems—we have 

some, maybe you have some. One of 

ours is: How can we best help you? 

Well, we have a group of representa- 

tives who have spent years learning this 

business, You might like to meet the one in 

your “neck o’ the woods.” He travels everywhere \ 
—talks to the agent in little Middletown, agents 

in the Big Towns, too. He learns what they've done 
to improve their advertising, modernize accounting, 
simplify follow-ups, sell those procrastinating prospects. 
This Dubuque F & M man has one purpose: To talk 
over problems and exchange ideas with you. Perhaps 
you can apply some of his findings to your own 
activities. Write us — we'll introduce him to you. 
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Question 19. 


What safety measures do you 
suggest to prevent fires, and loss of 
life, in hospitals ? 


Answer: Safety measures to prevent 
fires and loss of life in hospitals are 

heating room should be entirely 
cut off—wiring should be in con- 
duit—stairways and elevators shafts 
should be enclosed in masonry and 
all floor openings protected by 
standard fire doors. Operating 
room should have no base recep- 
tacles—floor should be rubberized 
to prevent static electricity and all 
storage of ether and other antiseptics 
in small quantities. Beds to have 
conductors to discharge electricity 
(static). 


Question 20. 


What are the fire hazards of 
churches? What features conduce 
to the large individual losses in 
church fires? 


Answer: The fire hazards of 
churches are large open area, light- 
ing and heating. The features con- 
ducive to large individual losses in 
church fires are the lack of attend- 
ants in the church during a greater 
part of the week and if a fire does 
start it usually has gained headway 
before noticed. The large open area 
of churches is also a considerable 
factor in the large losses in this 
class of structure. 


MULTIPLE LOCATION PLAN 
PROVING POPULAR 


HE NEW RATING PLAN for mul- 
Yor location fire risks coopera- 
tively filed by the Multiple Location 
Service Office and the National In- 
surance Service Organization to re- 
place the two separate plans formerly 
promulgated is proving readily ac- 
ceptable to the various states. The 
plan was sent to the various regional 
and rating organizations with the 
suggestion that it be approved for 
use effective August 1. At the date 
of this writing forty states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska and 
Hawaii had adopted the plan. 
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How much money are you losing 


by neglecting profitable truck and bus business? 


SELLING AND SERVICING IS MADE EASY 
BY MARKEL-MEN LIKE HAROLD KITZMILLER 


His job is to look for trouble. Harold supervises a team of Markel Safety 
Engineers who make regular mechanical inspections of Markel-insured 
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MARKEL AGENTS OFFER TO THEIR PROSPECTS: MARKEL AGENTS HAVE AVAILABLE TO THEM 
@ 24-HOUR ENGINEERING SERVICE # DAY AND NIGHT CLAIM 


A 10 POINT TESTED SALES AND PROMOTION PLAN 
ALONG INSURED'S ROUTES SERVICE PLUS THE SERVICES OF 36 REGIONAL OFFICES. 
Effective accident-prevention program at no cost to insured, including: MAIL COUPON NOW~YOU NEED NOT BE A SPECIALIST. 
@ SAFETY MEETINGS FOR * LOWER PREMIUMS BASED ON 
DRIVER PERSONNEL LOSS EXPERIENCE 
1 | 
* RESEARCH PROGRAM ON * MECHANICAL INSPECTION OF Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Vo., Dept. 8-10 
SAFETY METHODS AND ROLLING STOCK GENTLEMEN: Please send me complete details on Markel Service. 
DEVICES © HIGHWAY DRIVER-CHECKS BY 1 am interested in selling this coverage. 
* NON-PROFIT WASHINGTON EXCLUSIVE CAMERA-EQUIPPED 
BUREAU FOR ASSURED’S USE PATROL CARS NAME 
© AWARD SYSTEM FOR SAFE © TRAFFIC-HAZARD REPORT 
DRIVERS SERVICE 


NO RISK TOO SMALL—FLEET SIZE OR SINGLE UNIT OPERATION ADORE 
city 




















HOME OFFICE: IMARKEL SERVICE &NC. 


“ELIMINATES THE CAUSE TO ELIMINATE THE ACCIDENT” 


Sach doe thts egies 8 calite Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc., 
ss e 
on America’s trucks & an the largest stock company in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
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A DIGEST OF SUCCESSFUL SELLING IDEAS 


ELLING PARADE 


To Sell More Give Yourself 


IT WAS AFTER DINNER. My friend, 
long established as one of the best 
salesmen in the country, was in a 
ruminative mood. We sat on the 
porch and talked. The conversation 
turned naturally and quickly to the 
subject which has absorbed him 
nearly all his life—salesmanship. 





“| don't know how other men 
have found it,” said he, “but I have 
never made a sale in my life when 
my only purpose was to earn a com- 
mission.” 

Sensing he had an interesting 
story or at least some worthwhile 
comments on the subject, I said 
nothing. I knew he wanted to talk 
and would. So I kept still. 

“Whenever I have a dollar sign 
up in front of my eyes,” he contin- 
ued, “I always fail. It may work for 
other men. It has never worked for 


” 


me. 
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I asked him what did help him to 
make his sales. 


He replied: “As long as I am un- 
selfish I sell; let me become selfish 
and I fail. And the more unselfish 
I am the more I sell. Isn’t that a 
peculiar thing ?” 


“It isn’t exactly the belief of many 
salesmen I know,” I said. 


“Mind if I tell you how I learned 
this ?” 

“I would mind if you didn’t,” |] 
said. “Go ahead.” 

“Quite a number of years ago | 
was having a hard go of it—family 
needed more money than | could 
earn, doctor bills, all things like that 

and I was desperate. I was too 
desperate. I was trying too hard to 
sell. And everywhere I went I got 
the same thing—no business. 

“One day, when I was at the low- 
est ebb of my entire career, I came 
across an elderly woman, struggling 


by Chas. &. Rots 


along the street trying to carry a 
burden much too heavy for her. | 
hadn’t the money or the time to do 
it, but I hailed a taxi, put her into it, 
and took her to her shabby home 
across town. There I climbed four 
flights of tenement stairs with her 
package. It cost me $2.50 in money, 
which I couldn’t afford, and an 
hour’s time, which I couldn’t afford 
either. 


“I started to kick myself, but 
couldn’t. I had a feeling of release, 
of buoyancy I hadn't known for 
weeks. On my next call, believe it 
or not, I made my first sale in weeks, 
earned ten times my investment in 
the old lady I had helped. 


“T wondered that night if there 
was any connection between what I'd 
done and my good fortune—not in 
the narrow sense of righteousness 
always prevailing, virtue being its 
own reward, and that sort of thing— 
but if a salesman doesn’t succeed 
most when he serves unselfishly.” 


“And decided there is ?” 

“Yes. And I believe I know why 
now, though it took me some months 
to find out.” 

“Why ?” 


“Tn order to succeed as a salesman 
a man must have a genuine love of 
people, not just people who can help 
him in his selfish desires, but all 
people. And the more he expresses 
it, the more he ingrains into his 
fibers some of the qualities that make 
sales. 


“T know I am all confused about 
the reason for this, but I know the 
results are as certain as daylight 
following darkness.” 


My friend’s income: $30,000 a 


year. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Invest Money in Calls 


SOME OF HIS FRIENDS think he is 
lazy, because if a prospect is just 
around the corner, he insists upon 
going there by taxi. Others think he 
is stuffy, likes to show off. Which 
opinions give my friend, who is a 
modest man with a sense of humor, 
a big laugh. 


“They don’t know what I discov- 
ered long ago,” says he. 

“And that is what ?” 

“That is if you have money in- 
vested in every call you will stay 
long enough, try hard enough to 
make the call profitable. Each time 
I ride a cab, I have from $1 up in- 
vested in that prospect. I’m not 
going to be shunted aside or brushed 





TRAFFIC MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Speak out for better licensing 
of drivers, inspection of vehicles, 
uniformity of regulation, 
enforcement of traffic laws. 


Speak out. 


90 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 





off by secretaries, office boys, or 
even by the excuses of the prospect. 
I’m going to fight to get my invest- 
ment back, don’t you see?” 

I said yes, I did, and | see also 
an idea for you to use. 


“Never Be Seared” 


THE FAMOUS WRITER Bruce Bar- 
ton recollected a while ago the three 
men who had influenced him most. 
They were the first three men he 
worked for—Cofidé Nast, Joseph 
Knapp, Thomas Beck. All three 
were great salesman who became 
great business men. All three had 
one thing in common. What they 
had might be one of the concomi- 
tants to greatness in selling. 

They were never afraid! 

No matter how bad the going was 

and all three suffered serious re- 
verses—they never thought of quit- 
ting, of giving up. They merely 
brushed themselves off when they 
were thrown from high places, and 
started climbing back once more. 
They didn’t know what it was, Bar- 
ton said, to “be scared.” 

Whenever I see faint-hearted 
salesmen, I think of men like this 
whom nothing could daunt, or 
frighten, or whip. 


“Dizzy” Taught Him 


IF I IDENTIFIED MY FRIEND you 
would recognize him; for the past 
ten years he has been “going to 
town” in an industry where it takes 
a fighter to thrive. 

He told me recently that he was 
most influenced in success, he thinks, 
by reading the story of Benjamin 
Disraeli, Prime Minister of England, 
and the subject of a fairly recent 
biography called “Dizzy,” by Hes- 
keth Pearson. 


The thing my friend the salesman 
took from this strange little Brit- 
isher, who had no end of reverses to 
surmount before he climbed, was 
this statement : 

“Everything comes if a man will 
only wait,” wrote Disraeli. “I have 
brought myself by long meditation 
to the conviction that a human being 
with a settled purpose must accom- 
plish it, and that nothing can resist a 
will that will stake even existence 
for its fulfillment.” 
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This AFIA advertisement is appearing currently in leading American business 
magazines, export, and foreign publications to lay the foundation for your calls 
upon firms in your area engaged in foreign operations. Agents and brokers 
everywhere are expanding into the fast growing foreign insurance markets. 


AFIA makes it as easy for y 


ov to handle foreign insurance as it is to 


handle domestic risks. For full information contact our nearest office. 


161 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO OFFICE... INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUIL 


NEW YORK 38. NEW YORK 
DING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


DALLAS OFFICE .. 0. .scccccccces MERCANTILE BANK BUILDING, 106 SO. ERVAY STREET, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE... PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING, 523 W. 6th STREET. LOS ANGELES 14. CALIFORNIA 


SAN PRANCISCO OFFICE... cccccccccccvesoccese 


ecees 98 POST STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


WASHINGTON OFFICE ......ccee08 WOODWARD BULLDING, 733 Lith STREET, VN. W., WASHINGTON 5. D.C, 


TWENTY-FOUR AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 





Sales Programs—from page 45 


easier the work of analyzing insur- 
ance policies and needs of the prop- 
erty owner and simplify the presen- 
tation of the results of the survey 
to the policyholder 

Many companies and agencies now 
have forms for presenting a survey, 
Trade publications sell them at a 
reasonable price. There are a va- 
riety to choose from, but keep this 
in mind—the method of presentation 
of the contents is more important 
than forms. I caution 
against too much window dressing 
that might detract from the brain 
work involved. The forms used 
should permit easy replacement and 
addition of insurance record and ex- 
planatory sheets. Any portion that 
becomes obsolete should lend itself 
to quick substitution. 
Proper supplies are necessary for 
good surveys and as important as 
good instruments are to a surgeon. 


elaborate 


and = easy 


Selecting Prospects 


In selecting not 
the personal risks 
which deserve an agent’s services 
and will take time to j 
than the commercial risks. The av- 
erage premium return is less for 
personal surveys, but experience of 
many agents shows the savings in 
hours and the long time retention 


prospects, do 
overlook many 


less 


survey 


of personal accounts so acquired 
pays excellent dividends. 

There are certain steps in the pro- 
duction of any survey and analysis. 
They may be varied to some extent, 
as desired, but will follow more or 
less in this order. First, is the in- 
terview with the client or prospec- 
tive client during which time a 
thorough check is made as to ex- 
posures and risks, In the case of 
corporate clients, this information 
should be obtained only from a com- 
petent executive. It is most impor- 
tant that the fact finder be used in 
the obtaining of information so that 
nothing is omitted which should be 
investigated. 

This is the first step in a survey 
and must be carefully handled. Few 
prospects desire to talk insurance. 
Many enjoy talking about their own 
business or homes. Why not give 
them a chance? The modern fact 
finder is designed to lead the pros- 
pect into a discussion of his busi- 
ness and home—not forms of cov- 
erage. 

Second, is the physical inspection 
of the property involved. It is our 
feeling that competent advice is not 
possible without a high degree of 
familiarity with the physical risks 
involved. 

Third, it is necessary to obtain the 
existing policies for comparison and 
checking. At the same time, it is 
wise to get proper authorization 
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for checking rates, arranging for ap- 
praisals and such engineering work 
as may be required. 

Fourth, is the delivery of the com- 
pleted work to the policyholder, Be 
sure to make a definite appointment 
for this purpose—after business 
hours if necessary. There must be 
sufficient time for proper presenta- 
tion. It is possible to make an ex- 
cellent analysis, but by lack of tech- 
nique on delivery or the use of 
complicated insurance terms and 
phrases, spoil the advice given. 
Each need of the client should be 
carefully checked against existing 
coverage and an attempt made to 
receive acceptance or rejection of 
the changes recommended. 

Fifth, is the final step. After all 
changes desired have been made, it 
is important that the property owner 
be given written confirmation of all 
changes approved and being made 
as well as confirmation of the han- 
dling of those recommendations on 
which action is deferred till some 
future date. Obviously the insur- 
ance record sheets should be redone 
to show the status of all coverages 
after corrections. 


Analysis Presentation 


The analysis presentation to the 
property owner, individual or com- 
mercial, should as a minimum be 
in four sections as follows: 
1—-Insurance record and expiration 
calendar ; 
2--Analysis section involving pres- 
ent policies as they protect existing 
exposures. The comments under 
this division are based on facts se- 
cured through inspection of the 
premises, including valuation of 
same when necessary, and the fact 
finder questions answered by the 
property owner at the time of in- 
spection. The existing policies are 
reviewed and compared to the re- 
quirements of the property owner 
developed as indicated. Any changes 
as to amount of insurance, term, 
budget, or kind of insurance are 
treated under this division ; 
3—Recommendations section which 
is confined to the important unin 
sured exposures and is presented in 
the order of the agent’s strongest 
recommendations first. In each rec- 
ommendation all possibilities of loss 
should be portrayed together with 
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the type of insurance that will prop- 
erly protect the exposure. Copy of 
policy form and cost may be in- 
cluded. 

The financial position of the client 
will influence the agent as to the 
extent of his sales effort under this 
section. Keep in mind the primary 
mission is to cover the catastrophe 
hazards. The governing factor 
should be the probability of a large 
loss and not the possibility of a 
small Loss prevention engi- 
neering reports (compensation and 
liability lines), fire rate engineering 
reports, and a summary sheet of 
additional costs and savings when it 
is deemed essential, can be placed 
in the rear portion of the recom- 
mendations section. 
4—The other possibilities of loss 
section contains a memorandum of 
all uninsured exposures that were 
not treated in a detailed sales effort 
under recommendations. 


loss. 


Clear and Easy to Read 


see elaborately 
compiled surveys drawn up in such 
a manner that no busy executive 
will read it. Why? In an endeavor 
to impress the recipient, the survey 
contains all the technical informa- 
tion of the contracts themselves. In- 
stead. why not suggest that the busy 
executive read each policy? The 
presentation must be in language he 
understands and in a manner that 
will make it easy reading. The con- 
tract, its benefits and restrictions, 
and the principal features must be 
accurately explained, but there is 
no need to recite every clause of the 
contract. 

In developing a survey, apply the 
“golden rule’’—recommend the kinds 
of insurance you would carry if 
you were the client and he had your 
practical experience and knowledge 
of coverages, rates and markets. 
Be absolutely honest and tell him 
frankly if his insurance is in good 
shape. Do not criticize the present 
agent. When you do, the client be- 
aroused—-his confidence in 
insurance agents is upset—all for no 
important purpose. You are render- 
ing a constructive service. 

Recommendations must be prac- 
tical and the coverages obtainable. 
Support them with the necessary 
exhibits such as business interrup- 


Sometimes we 


comes 
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TAKE ANOTHER 


COOR!.. 


Don’t underestimate the job you do. 


A sound insurance program is a serious 


thing—of tremendous im 


rtance to 


everyone. You, as a local agent, are a 
counselor on insurance problems. You, 


because of your special skill, perform a 
needed service for your clients, equal 
to that offered by any other professional 


man. 


You are an independent businessman, 
interested in your local government, 
schools, churches and other activities— 

a tax-payer, home owner and family man. 


You have helped build public confidence 
in the value of insurance and the public 
in turn recognizes you as a man of 


standing in your community. 
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tion form or the compensation acci 
dent analysis—and I repeat—all in 
simple non-technical language. 

The recommendations must be 
definite. If the agent believes a cer- 
tain policy coverage to be unneces- 
sary, he should say so. If increased 
limits or new coverages are needed, 
he should take a definite position 
and quote the cost to place them in 
effect. 

The emphasis must be on selling 
the desire for a well arranged pro- 


PATRIA 


gram and not the survey itself. The 
survey, no matter how attractive, 
merely supplements the program of 
insurance to be sold to the client. 
Every survey must give the impres- 
sion of being tailor made and avoid 
the as “assured” 
“client” —"“they.” Instead, use “you” 

“we’—“your interests.” Never 
refer to a form by number. Instead, 
describe it in language understand- 
able to the client. 


use of words 


(Continued on the next page) 





Sales Programs—Continued 


Never deliver a survey before it 
has personally been given a final 
agents use an an- 
list. When the 
survey is delivered in the nice 
binder the agent will, of course, 
have with him a copy and also his 
work for detail references 
if necessary, Whether the agent or 


check. Some 


alyzer’s checking 


sheets 


the client reads aloud is optional. 
He may become interested in some 
particular coverage and will want 
to 
The agent will check this paragraph 
his and suggest that the 
reading be completed as other items 


dispose of same immediately. 


on copy 
may have a bearing on the whole 
picture 


Keep Quiet 


It is necessary for the agent to 
remember that he is trying to sell 
the complete program and this will 
If his 
technique does not work, he can 
still go back and sell sections at a 
time if this is the way the client 
\fter all, it’s his money 
that is being spent. 

After the reading is completed, 
the client will go back to the sec- 


he possible in many cases. 


wants it 


tion that requires the greatest change 
in his insurance program and re-read 
it. This is the time for the agent 


to keep quiet. The sales talk in that 
section is better than anything he 
could think up on the spur of the 
moment. He has spent many hours 
writing it and is there at that time 
in the capacity of an advisor. The 
need for the coverage is set forth 
in clear language. Let the survey do 
the selling and the client will have 
very little to argue with unless the 
agent muddies the waters by try- 
ing to speak for it. A_ successful 
doctor does not attempt to justify 
his prescription after a thorough 
examination. If he did, I wonder 
how we would feel. 

While the time necessary to do 
this work properly and the expense 
incidental thereto will be in the he- 
ginning rather heavy, the “pay off” 
will come when the personnel is well 
trained. After a few are made, the 
job becomes much less of a burden 
with a corresponding saving in time 
for accurate checking of arithmetic 
as well as the clauses used or to be 
recommended in the form. 

A few surveys can be worked 
out quickly and with little trouble, 
but many of them will require care- 
ful study, planning, and consider- 
able work. At all times, keep in 
mind a poorly made or inaccurate 
survey and analysis is more harm- 
ful than helpful—accuracy and 
brevity are imperative. Time de- 
voted to this work must be paid for 

¢ 


PACIFIC EMPLOYERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Victor Montgomery, President 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES 


in premium returns, so make certain 
the surveys and analyses are com- 
plete, concise and accurate. Survey 
selling cannot be placed in the ‘“‘mass 
production class.” Select the best 
prospects and sell one at a time. 
Most successful agents are ana- 
lysts in one way or another. Many 
of them owe their present high 
standing in their community to their 
knowledge of the business modestly 
shown to their clients through writ- 
ten reports. There is something 
about a well written analysis that is 
definite, authoritative, and suffi- 
ciently impressive to catch the favor- 
able eye of the client which spells 
good public relationship and pre- 
miums to agents and companies. 


Complete Picture 


It is the only way I know that 
enables an agent to get the complete 
picture of the property owner’s ex- 
posure before he attempts a sale. 
Think of the advantage in knowing 
all about the property owner’s prob- 
lems as it relates to insurance before 
a sales attempt. It places the pro- 
ducer in a position to speak with 
authority and confidence. He is able 
to properly evaluate exposures and 
make definite recommendations just 
as a lawyer does after a thorough 
examination of the facts. 

Consider the satisfaction when a 
loss occurs and the risk reviewed is 
properly protected? Recognize the 
good that will redound to the busi- 
ness as a whole and to the agent 
who has done the work in particular. 

If more risks had been properly 
analyzed in past years, I wonder if 
our present troubles would have 
been as great. The agent owes the 
public more than merely writing a 
policy and collecting the premium. 
We, on the company side, should 
help the agent understand the addi- 
tional obligations due and help him 
to perform his entire duty to the 
public. 

From my own personal experi- 
ence and from contact with agents 
and company fieldmen who have 
made surveys for years I secure the 
impression that the following are 
good points to remember when mak- 
ing surveys: 


1—Work on only one survey at a 
time ; 
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2-—Approach each survey with a 
clear mind ; 

3—Don't take anything for granted ; 
4—If you don’t know, ask some- 
one who does; be sure—never be in 
doubt ; 

5—Be brief and yet complete ; 
6—Study the man as well as the 
risk; 

7—Use good judgment in selecting 
a property owner for this type of 
work as you must get a premium 
return ; 

&—Secure results through selling 
your policies, not criticizing com- 
petition ; 

9—Check everything inside the 
covers of the binder before delivery 
of analysis; 

10—Set a quota. 


Immediate Benefits 


Some of the work will have to be 
done in the evening or early morn- 
ing before the office opens. Write it 
out in longhand, especially if you 
have only one girl in the office who 
can do the work—typing while you 
are out soliciting. Personal delivery 
for best results—it also dignifies the 
work. Followup is absolutely neces- 
sary for analyses already made in 
order to keep the insurance up to 
date. The immediate benefits accru- 
ing to the analyst are as follows: 
The work identifies him as ar au- 
thority on insurance ; 

It leaves a lasting impression on the 
client and produces an immediate 
premium ; 


It teaches where to look and how to 
look for the answer to every prob 
lem. 


When a client accepts an agent’s 
survey recommendations, he has 
sold himself on present and future 
performance. Proper cultivation is 
a confirmation of his good judg 
ment. The lack of service signals a 
mistake on his part. When he ac- 
cepts his agent’s suggestions, he is 
of the opinion the relationship will 
pay dividends. Proper follow- 
through convinces him. After he is 
convinced, the agent’s position is 
established and will only remain so 
as long as he continues to render 
intelligent service. 

Do not promise anything to a 
client that cannot be or will not be 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Programs—Continued 


delivered. Fulfill promises promptly. 
Don’t apologize for the other fel- 
low’s mistakes—concentrate on the 
necessary revisions 


To be known in his territory as 
better than the average agent re- 
quires a producer’s constant appli- 
cation of the modern contracts and 
sales ideas. Surveys offer the best 
medium of presentation. 


No High Pressure 


He must keep in mind that he is 
just another agent in the client’s 
opinion until he shows his worth 
through intelligent and complete ex- 
planation of various contracts and 
methods pertaining to insurance as 
well as the client’s business. He 
should never present a subject un- 
less he is thoroughly familiar with 
it—until he has gotten all the facts 
on each problem the client presents 
before making a 
agent will train his mind to be 
analytical, not critical—that will 
stamp him as reliable. 


When an agent puts his mind 
definitely on winning, he will reach 
his goal. He does not have to be a 
super salesman or a high pressure 
man. 


decision. If an 


Success is based on conscien- 
tiousness, intelligent effort, enthu- 
siasm, and a desire and determina- 
tion to win. If a man does not have 
that desire and determination, you 
are probably suffering from agent’s 
blues—nearly agent gets 
them. Most agents fight their way 
out of discouragement _ rather 
quickly. In other the blues 


every 


cases 
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may become a pest and develop into 
a chronic funk and discourage the 
agent to a point when he shrinks 
from even the thought of trying to 
sell through surveys or any other 
method. With the companies’ co 
operative spirit existing today and 
all the production facilities which 
are his for the asking, there is no 
justifiable reason for prolonged 
agent’s blues. 

As a self-educating work, it is 
supreme. A written survey and 
analysis has no competition in com- 
pelling us to keep abreast of our 
business. In fact, even the man new 
to the insurance business will find 
that he can soon learn how to make 
surveys, and in doing so will speed 
up acquiring the experience and 
knowledge of insurance necessary to 
compete with old established agents. 
In addition to developing diversified 
business for an agency, it protects 
accounts against competition and 
qualifies the agent as an insurance 
counselor, thereby proving to the 
policyholder the need for continu- 
ing agency service. 


SERVICE OF PROCESS ACT 


UNITED STATES COURT of Ap- 
p Melee has held valid the unau- 
thorized insurers service of process 
act which was recommended by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners on the advice of an 
all-industry committee. The law 
holds, in brief, that when an unau- 
thorized insurer performs certain 
functions which result in the issuance 
or delivery of a policy in a state, it 
becomes subject to a service of pro- 
cess in that state. 


TRAFFIC LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


HE IMPORTANCE Of traffic laws 
6 yor their proper enforcement is 
hecoming more clearly realized. At 
their Diamond Jubilee meeting, the 
members of the American Bar As- 
sociation heard an urgent plea for 
action in this direction. Palmer 
Hoyt, editor and publisher of the 
Denver Post, told them that raising 
the standards of traffic courts and 
passing uniform and_ reasonable 
traffic laws should be the goal of 
organized and sustained action by 
members of the bar. Such a course 
would result in the saving of human 
lives and the preservation of valu- 
able property, he said. 


The lack of progress along such 
lines is highlighted in the results of a 
national survey of 200 traffic court 
judges and prosecutors in the 48 
states conducted by the Institute of 
Judicial Administration located at 
New York University. The survey 
was made to determine how far the 
states had progressed in adopting 
the recommendations of their gov- 
ernors for taking traffic courts out 
of local politics, having separate 
sessions for handling traffic cases 
and adopting ‘“‘nonfixable” tickets for 
violations. All persons charged with 
violations involving a moving ve- 
hicle must appear in person before 
a traffic court in only 18 states it 
was found. In only 16 states are 
separate sessions, apart from other 
criminal business, held for handling 
traffic cases, and less than half of the 
states have adopted a uniform “non- 
fixable” traffic ticket. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOI 


Aetna (Fire) Group: Charles L. Bent has 
been appointed special agent at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, succeeding Joseph R. Jones Jr. 
who has resigned to enter the local agency 
business. 

The Aetna Insurance Co., through the 
American Foreign Insurance Association, 
has entered the Union of South Africa 
to transact fire, marine and casualty busi 
ness, under the management of James O. 
Vichols, formerly in charge of operations 
in China, Egypt and India. Branch offices 
have been established in several cities in 
the Union, principally in Johannesburg, 
Cape Town, Durban and Port Elizabeth. 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: For the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., Guy E. Mann has 
been appointed home office assistant vice 
president and is succeeded as Boston man- 
ager, by Charles R. Jameson, formerly 
assistant general manager at New York. 


America Fore Group: Field headquarters 
and service facilities for all companies of 
this group have been placer at 3740 
Fuclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thomas W. Buckley, formerly a Conti- 
nental Insurance Co. special agent for 
upper Manhattan and the Bronx, New 
York City, has joined the educational de- 
partment. 


American-Associated Cos.: Michael Re- 
gan, formerly with the Fidelity & Casualty 
Co., has been appointed bond manager at 
Newark, N. J. 


American Aviation Adjustment Co.: 
Frank Chalfont, formerly of the Chalfont 
Adjustment Co., is the owner and mana- 
ger of this newly organized Palm Springs, 
Calif. adjustment service for aviation losses 
and claims, including such specialized 
fields as crop dusting, airlines operations 
and flying schools. 


American Fidelity: John M. Hughes, for- 
merly Boston manager, has been elected a 
resident secretary. 


American Insurance Co.: Vernon H. 
Francis has been appointed Detroit staff 
adjuster; and special agent Herbert H. 
Taggart Jr. named to head the newly estab- 
lished Silver Spring, Md. office at 10111 
Colesville Road, serving the District of 
Columbia and Maryland. 

Ralph H. Park has been appointed 
special agent in charge of the newly estab- 
lished Norfolk, Va. office at 254 Granby 
St.; and David P. Gray named special agent 
for northeastern Pennsylvania with head- 
quarters at 6 West Broad St., Bethlehem. 


American Surety Co.: Wilkes D. Per- 


kins has been appointed assistant manager 
at Hartford, Conn. 
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American Liberty: LeRoy Cooley, for- 
merly with the Travelers Insurance Co., 
has been named vice president to head 
the casualty operations of this recently 
organized Birmingham, Ala. company 
which will commence business upon com 
pletion of its presently planned merger 
with Penn-Liberty of Philadelphia. The 
merger of these two companies, both 
wholly owned by a group of Swiss insur 
ance companies, is scheduled for the end 
of this year. 


Associated Reciprocal Exchanges: /o/in 
A. Guion has been appointed district man 
ager for New Jersey and Pennsylvania, re 
placing A. W. Gilbert, transferred to met 
ropolitan New York. 


Baiboa Insurance: The Oahu Insurance 
Agency, Ltd., of Honolulu, has been ap 
pointed general agent for the Hawaiian 
Islands, with Edgar A. Kudlich as presi 
dent and general manager. And the At 
lantic Agency, Inc. of Miami Beach named 
Florida general agent, with Bertram A 
Dann as president. 


Cannon Co., T. Franklin: This firm has 
been relocated at 512 Main St., Fast 
Orange, N. J. 


Curry Agency, John F.: Waller A. Behan, 
formerly metropolitan manager for the 
Atlantic Mutual companies, has joined 
this New York City firm of insurance 
brokers and average adjusters in an execu- 
tive capacity. 


Fidelity-Southern Fire: General agencies 
appointed to represent this company in 
Texas are: Doug Stevens & Co., Texarkana 
National Bank Building, ‘Texarkana, 
headed by Doug Stevens, serving the north 
eastern area exclusively, and the entire 
state On an open territory basis; and Mc- 
Clelland & Co., Travis Building, San An- 
tonio, headed by Jack R. McClelland and 
W. T. Comiskey, co-partners. Territory 
breakdown for the McClelland firm: Ed 
Summers, north and west; Ben Sloan, east: 
Doug Diffen, Houston and central; and 
Charles Daniels, south and Rio Grande 
Valley. 


Glens Falls Group: Special agent Lau- 
rence H. Meek has been transferred to 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and is replaced at 
Nashville, Tenn., by special agent George 
C. Cartwright Jr., formerly at Louisville, 
Ky. 


Hartford Accident: W. D. Hendry, for 
merly an underwriter in the New Orleans 
fidelity & surety bond department, has 
been appointed special agent at Shreve 
port, assigned to all of Louisiana north of 
Alexandria. 


NTMENTS 


Home Insurance (New York): Frank 
Distel has been promoted from state agent 
to manager at Phoenix, Ariz.; and F. Edgar 
Whitlock, formerly home office assistant to 
the personnel manager, named assistant 
manager of the advertising & public rela 
tions department. 


Hopson & Ethridge Claims Service: X. 
D. Hopson has acquired sole interest in 
the Amarillo, Borger and San Angelo 
offices of this Texas firm of independent 
insurance adjusters, while Ed E. Ethridge 
acquired the Pampa office. Although two 
separate entities, the R. D. Hopson Claims 
Service and the E. E. Ethridge Claims Serv- 
ice, both will operate in close cooperation 
and as associate adjusters in their respec 
tive territories. 


Indiana Farm Bureau: Turner Varcoe, 
formerly assistant actuary fon the Teachers 
Insurance & Annuity Association of New 
York, has been appointed staff actuary for 
the Hoosier Farm Bureau Life and the 
Farm Bureau Mutual insurance companies 


Insurance Buyers’ Council: Richard C 
Sleeper, field engineer in charge of ac 
counts in the Baltimore-Washington area 
has been admitted into the partnership of 
this Harwich Port, Mass. firm of insurance 
advisors, of which his father, Dwight W., 
is chief consultant. 


Interbureau Insurance Advisory Group: 
Hugh P. King has been appointed statisti 
cian, supervising all research work in the 
development of combination peril poli 
ces. 


Johnson & Co., E. Dana: KX. K. Keith, 
formerly in charge of underwriting at the 
home office of this Jacksonville firm of 
general agents, has been appointed branch 
manager of the newly established Lakeland 
office in Florida’s Marble Arcade Building 


Liberty Mutual Insurance: Charles A. 
McNulty has been appointed resident rep 
resentative at Elmira, N. Y., serving Che 
mung, Steuben, Schuyler and Tompkins 
Counties. Designed to provide better serv- 
ice in areas where fully-staffed offices are 
not practicable, the carrying-out of present 
plans for similar operations in other areas 
depends on the success of this new Elmira 
one-man set-up, the first of its kind for 
this company 


Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance: 
Joseph J. Grady, formerly with the Equi 
table Society, has joined this company as 
manager of the newly established New 
York regional group department, super 
vising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut. 
(Continued on the next page) 





Medill A & H Agency: This firm of gen 
eral agents for the Continental Casualty 
and Empire State Mutual Life, headed by 
Louis Medill, has established new offices at 
220 West 42nd St., New York City 


Michigan Mutual Liability: James Babb, 
formerly an underwriting executive, has 
been named to head the newly created 
statistical department; and Vincent Carroll 
advanced from assistant manager to man 
ager of the tabulating department 


Moffatt & Co., T. C.: Elected officers of 
this Newark, N. J. firm of insurance gen 
eral agents and brokers: president—Arthur 
L.. Zimmerman, succeeding the late Ralph 
bred Hoch 
Linn; and 


B. Parsons; vice president—G 
enjos; Churchill 


Herte) 


secretary ( 
treasurer——William J 
Monogram Brokerage Corp.: Joseph A 
Brand has been appointed president of 
this New York firm of real estate and chain 
store insurance 
Michael H. Levy who has 
chairman of the board 


brokers succeeding 


been named 


Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard: Mu 
cus H, Eberle has been named marine de 
partment manager for this Chicago insur 
ance agency 


National of Hartford Group: Willian 
R. Martin and Michael R. May have been 
appointed special agents at Springfield and 
Rockford, Ill, respectively. Mr. Martin 
succeeds Robert Hedlund, transferred to 
Fennessee, and Mr. May replaces William 
J. Wert, transferred to Milwaukee, Wis 
Mr. Wert astumed the territory formerly 
serviced by F. J. Graf, resigned 

Northwestern Mutual Fire: James 8. Ray, 
formerly an underwriter and_ field rep 
resentative for Simpson & Co, of Denver 
and Hugh W have joined this 
company as special agents at Denver, Colo 
and Atlanta, Ga., 


Course y 
respectively 


Oberdorfer Insurance Agency: Lugen: 
Oberdorfer, HI has joined this Atlanta, Ga 
firm as an account executive and manager 
of the accident & health and life insurance 
department. Son of the vice president 
(Donald) and nephew of the president, he 
represents the third generation of Ober 
dorfers to become identified with 
agency in an executive capacity 


this 


Ohio Turnpike Commission: Clayton G. 
Hale ot Cleveland has retained as 
insurance consultant to this Commission 
under a restrictive agreement by which his 
firm, the Hale & Hale Co., eliminates it 
self from the writing of any insurance for 
the Commission or its contractors 


been 


Pearl-American Group: The Philadel 
phia office has been relocated at 330 Wal 
mut St 


Phoenix-Connecticut Group: State agents 
appointed: Jack H Klinkenborg for North 
Dakota and the northern part of South 
Dakota: and Raymond R. McOrmond Jr. 
for the newly established Wilkes-Barre 
office (Second National Bank Building), 
serving northeastern Pennsylvania. 


Phoenix-London Group: WW. Kyle Leon- 
ard has been appointed assistant manage 
of the Chicago branch office. He is suc- 
ceeded as Detroit resident manager, by 
Elliott K. Irwin, with Kenneth E. Mc 
Namara as state agent. Messrs. Irwin and 
McNamara were formerly Michigan special 
agents. 


Providence Washington: Miss Pauline B. 
Callaway, formerly assistant to the general 
manager, has been appointed assistant 
general manager of this company’s division 
ollice in New York. 


Retail Credit Co.: W. G. Dowd, formerly 
home office assistant vice president, has 
been appointed manager of the newly 
created northwest division at Minneapolis; 
and Roger M. Crevier, until now assistant 
manager at Montreal, named manager of 
the newly established St. Laurent, Quebec 
office at 1179 Decarie Blvd. 

IF. L. Anderson, tormerly of the home 
office sales department as head of sales 
promotion divisions, has been appointed 
district sales manager at Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Paul Cos.: Jolin R. Comer has been 
appointed special agent at Detroit, Mich. 


Security Mutual Casualty: W. C. Dillon 
has been appointed home office claims 
manager and supervisor of branches, and 
Joseph ] Grady named manager at 
Chicago 


Standard Accident: New members of 
this company and the affiliated Planet 
Insurance Co.: John E. Werthman, home 
office superintendent of the building 
maintenance department; Edward Tutak 
Jr., otiee manager at Long Island, N. Y.; 
and James §. Gallas (Cleveland) and Jay 
S. Roberts (Kansas City), claim represen 
tatives 


Starr & Co., Inc., C. V.: Clifford A. 
Roche has been appointed president of 
the newly created American Home Agency, 
representing the American Home Fire 
Assurance Co., Globe & Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Co. and the Insurance Co. of 
the State of Pennsylvania, with headquar 
ters at 102 Maiden Lane, New York City 


State Farm Cos: For the 
Mutual Automobile 
F. Adam has 
new Tennessee 
in Nashville’s Broadway 
Building. The new 
scheduled to 


Farm 
Cecil 
head the 
being set-up 
National Bank 
branch is tentatively 
open on November 2. 


State 
Insurance Co., 
named to 
othee now 


been 


ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


American Bar Association: Elected offi 
cers of the Insurance Section: chairman 
George E. Beechwood (Conlen, LaBrum & 
Beechwood, Philadelphia); first vice presi 
dent—Walter A. Mansfield (Detroit firm 
bearing his name); second vice president 
W. Percy McDonald (McDonald, Kuhn & 
McDonald, Memphis, Tenn.); and secre 
tary—Welcome D. Pierson (Oklahoma 
City, Okla.). 

Elected to the Insurance Section Coun- 
cil: John J. Wicker Jr. (Richmond, Va.), 
George W. Orr (New York City) and 
L. J. Carey (Detroit). 


American Foreign Insurance Ass'n: 
Robert S. Harvey, a former member of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., has been 
appointed manager of the newly estab 
lished Dallas, Texas southwestern service 
and production office at 106 South Ervay 
St. 


Bureau of Accident & Health Undrs: 
The Employers Casualty Co. has been 
elected to membership. 


Federation of Insurance Counsel: 
Elected officers: president, Kent H. Meyers 
(Cleveland); executive vice president and 
president elect, James Dempsey (White 
Plains, N. Y.): and secretary-treasurer, 
Robert T. Luce (Chicago). Charles B. 
Robison, retiring president, serves as chair- 
man of the board of governors. 


General Adjustment Bureau: Carlyle 
Holleman has been appointed adjuster-in 
charge of the newly established Athens, 
Ga. office at 110-120 Hancock Ave. 


IMlinois Ass'n of Insurance Agents: [he 
office of this organization has been relo 
cated in Springfield's Ridgely Building. 


Insurance Advertising Conference: /7v 
ing D. Bothwell, Commercial Union Group 
superintendent of printing & publishing, 
has been clected president, succeeding 
E. R. Hurd Jr., advertising manager of 
the American-Associated Insurance Com- 
panies. Other officers elected: vice presi 
dent, Harry V. Carlier and_ secretary 
treasurer, William H. Dotty. 


International Claim Ass'n: = Officers 
elected: president—Edward Jj. Bohne 
(associate superintendent, Equitable So 
ciety); vice president—John McAlexander 
(assistant secretary, Bankers National 
Life); secretary—Louis L. Graham (vice 
president, Business Men’s Assurance); and 
treasurer—F. L. Templeman (manager, 
4 & H department, Maryland Casualty) 
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Managing the School District Insur- 
ance Program 

This report that school 
buildings and equipment may be one 
of the community’s biggest economic 
assets and should be adequately pro- 
tected against loss from fires, acci- 
dents and other misfortunes by a 
sound insurance program. It points 
out that an ounce of prevention 
planning can reduce both the risks 
to school district property and the 
cost of protective insurance. Such 
planning would include long-range 
decisions on the purchase of suit- 
able properties, the briefing of per- 
sonnel on their continuing responsi- 
bilities, and regular check-ups on 
housekeeping, maintenance and com- 
pliance with regulations. The re- 
port explains the basic principles in 
setting up a 


stresses 


long-range property 
insurance program and gives tips 
for determining replacement values, 
computing school building deprecia 
tion, planning the insurance budget, 
and keeping records. 

24 pages, $50 per copy; pub 
lished by the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W.., 
6. D.C. 


Washington 


Analysis of Security Type Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Laws 
The latest the 
security type responsibility 
laws in 44 states and Hawaii is con 
tained in this revised chart analysis. 
The new chart shows in detail the 
scope of all safety 
laws 


information on 
safety 


responsibility 
enacted in- 
cluding the new laws in Arkansas, 
and North 
the latest 
amended laws. 
It highlights 


which have been 


Missouri Carolina, as 


well as information on 


whether security 


only is required or whether security 
plus proof of financial responsibility 


for the future are necessary, 
whether the driver only or both 


driver and owner are under the law, 
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reciprocal previsions to accidents in 
other states, minimum amount of 
property damage to which the law 
applies, other specified exemptions, 
and termination of the law’s require- 
ments, 

$.20 per copy; available from 
Editor, Law Publications, Associa 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 
38, New York. 


Workmen's Compensation Law Pub- 
lications 

A supplement to the 1952 work- 
men’s compensation law pamphlet of 
New York including important 
amendments to the law of that state 
has been prepared. The new sup- 
plement contains a digest of the ef 
fects of the 1953 amendments, the 
text of the amendments, and anno 
tations of recent decisions constru 
ing the law. 

Ten new automobile liability secu 
rity pamphlets, incorporating 1953 
amendments and revisions of laws 
have been prepared. These 
phlets covering Arkansas, Towa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Minne 
sota, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York and Utah are designed to keep 
up to date the loose-leaf book, 
“Automobile — Liability Security 
the United States and 
Canada.” They contain a summary 
of the salient provisions and the 
complete text of each law. 


pam 


Laws of 


New York Compensation Law 
Pamphlet $.30 per copy. The price 
of the loose-leaf book “ Automobile 
Liability Security Laws of the 
United States and Canada,” includ 
ing 59 pamphlets, is $12 plus an ad 
ditional charge for supplement serv 
ice. Copies of individual state laws 
are $.50 each. Available from the 
Editor, Law Publications, Associa 
tion of Casualty and Surety Compa 
nies, 00 John Street, New York 38, 
New York. 


Manual of Traffic Engineering Studies 

This is a completely revised and 
greatly expanded edition of the com 
prehensive reference book providing 
a factual approach to the solution of 
traffic problems. Written and re 
viewed by nationally known traffic 
and transportation engineers, it 
treats the methods, forms and analy 
traffic studies in and 
understanding language. The man 
ual has been planned as an indis 
pensable everyday guidebook in the 
treatment of traffic ills by policemen, 
traffic engineers, planners and trans 
portation officials, and as a text for 
students. 


sis of clear 


Studies covered include accident 
records and facts, high accident fre 
quency locations, driver observance 
of stop signs, motor vehicle occu 
pancy, pedestrian 
route congestion, 


volume, major 
through traffic, 
parking inventory, and many others. 

278 pages, $3.75 per copy, $3.30 
in quantities of more than 10; avail 
ahle from the Association of 
ualty and Surety 
John Street, New 
York. 


Cas 
Companies, O60 
York 38, 


\’ pays 
Vea 


National Electrical Code, 1953 Edi- 
tion 

The widely 
standard of its kind, National 
electrical Code basis of 
safe electrical appliances and electri 
cal installations in buildings. This 
new edition supersedes all previous 
editions, the latest of 
issued in 1951, 
adopted as an 
by the 
ation 

The code is the result of a 
broad sampling of opinion and ex 


most used 
the 


forms the 


satety 


which was 
and has been 
American Standard 
\merican Standards Associ 


new 


perience by home owners, industry, 
inspection authorities, fire officials, 
government agencies, insurance 
groups and cooperating national as 


sociations, Representatives of these 


(Continued on the next page) 





groups have been working for the 
past two years on the changes which 
have been incorporated in this edi- 
tion. 

The cloth bound edition contains 
128 pages of excerpts from the sig- 
nificant electrical provisions of 62 
other standards; these excerpts are 
not included in the paper bound edi- 
tion. 

Cloth Bound: 616 pages, $3 per 
copy; Paper Bound: 488 pages, $1 
per copy; discounts for quantities 
over 25; available from the National 
Fire Protection Association Publi- 
cations Services, 60 Batterymarch 


Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


Judging the Fire Risk 

This edition of a 
booklet which tells in non-technical 
layman's language the various items 
which a fire insurance inspector, an 
agent or a producer should consider 
when inspecting a property for fire 
underwriting purposes. The first 
edition was printed in 1949 and to 
date 43,000 copies of it have been 


is the second 


distributed throughout the country. 
Many fire department inspectors 
have requested it to assist them in 
their promotional examinations. 

SU pages > available, free of charge 
from the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, I[Ilinots. 


Ten Trails to Sales by Fred De 
\rmond 

All of the ten trails to sales, fol 
lowed by successful salesmen, are 
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interestingly and clearly mapped out 
in this newly published book. The 
author is a nationally known busi- 
ness consultant who has written 
many books and magazine articles 
on selling and sales training. This 
book contains not only the theories 
of profitable selling, but time-tested 
practical applications as well. It 
guides the salesman along the suc- 
cessive trails—pointing out the 
rough spots, new twists and angles ; 
the peaks and valleys—but with an 
eye constantly on the ultimate ob- 
jective—getting the prospect’s name 
on the dotted line. 

118 pages, $3.50 per copy; pub- 
lished by Lloyd R. Wolfe, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illi- 
nois, 


WEEKLY FIRE POLICY 


ICHIGAN INSURANCE COMMIS- 
|. oan Navarre has approved 
a household effects fire policy with 
premiums payable in weekly install- 
ments, designed for persons of lim- 
ited means whose chief property 
consists of household effects. Ex- 
pense allowance for collection and 
overhead costs are higher just as 
they are on industrial life policies. 


FEDERAL SELF-INSURANCE 


HE QUESTION of self-insuring 

properties leased by the military 
services will be studied by a House 
Armed Services subcommittee to de- 
termine if savings can be made in 
this manner. The properties con- 
cerned are improved ones of which 
the Navy leases about 1,500 and the 
Army a considerably greater, but 
unestimated, number. The Federal 
government presently self-insures 
the properties it owns outright. 


SELF-INSURANCE STUDY 


NDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP of 

David R. McKown, a committee 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents has prepared a study 
of the principles, practices and ex- 
periences of governmental self-in- 
surance plans. Entitled “State and 
Municipal Self-Insurance,” the 
eighty-page booklet is designed to 
enable those faced with unsound 
self-insurance schemes to present 
to legislators a picture of basic in- 
surance principles, factors to be con- 
sidered and the experiences of other 
political units. Single copies are 
priced at 50¢ with quantity discounts 
bringing the cost down to 35¢ in lots 
of 100 or more, They are available 
from the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, 96 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the attention 
of James R. Mathews, director of 
promotion. 
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**You touch off a whole series of impor- 
tant selling events when you start using 
Anchor’s Multiple Line facilities. You'll 
find one thing leads to another in both 
client and company relationship. So 
hoist your sales today—enjoy the conven- 
ience and service only Anchor offers!” 
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American Pioneers 


In 1802, just three years after Providence Washington 
was founded, the endstroke engine “Hero”’ started its 
fire fighting duties at Warren, Rhode Island. Now care- . 
fully protected by the town government, the sturdy Progressive Protection 
hand bucket served continuously for one hundred years. Since 1799 
This pioneer apparatus is the oldest known American 
made fire engine in existence. 

Providence Washington . . . the oldest stock insur- 
ance company in New England . . . also is a pioneer in 
providing progressive protection. 


PROVIDENCE 
Join with the thousands of agents who now pro- WASHINGTON 


vide dependable insurance protection in their Grsurance Compan 
communities through the Providence Washington : a 


1799 
Insurance Company. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY * 20 WASHINGTON PLACE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
There are Providence Washington 8ranch Service Offices in principal cities and Agents from coast to coast. 





"socially acceptable 


even Mother use the revolutionary new Playtex 


Babies are big business, and catering to America’s 
‘diaper set” has made International Latex Corpor- 
ation, Playtex Park, Dover, Delaware, the leader 
in this industry. Today, Playtex has come to mean 
heeping babies “Socially Acceptable” with Playtex 
Drypers, panties, bibs, sheets, and other baby prep- 
arations. Playtex is no less a name of importance to 
the rest of the family. Mothers and daughters enjoy 
their “invisible” Playtex Girdles, the entire family 


uses Playtex foam pillows, and Dad, the kids, and 


Om & 
~~ 


ae 


99% 


Home Hair Cutter. 


International Latex is known as a modern, ag- 
gressive merchandising organization. In keeping with 
that reputation, they depend on U.S. F. & G. to 
solve specialized insurance problems and handle a 
variety of insurance coverages. 

Whether your product is for children or adults. 
for the home or industry .. . there are U.S. F.& G. 
coverages to meet your needs. 


"Trade Mark of International Latex Corp, 


Over ten thousand agents. . . there’s one in your community. 


Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


S.F.&G, 


CASUALTY- FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY -SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Vice President and General Counsel 


Henry S. Moser has been elected vice president and 
general counsel of this company. He has withdrawn 
from the law firm of Sonnenschein, Berkson, Lautmann, 
Levinson and Morse and will devote his entire time to 
the affairs of the company. 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED Companies 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Held Not in Contempt 


A Kansas judge has held that the recent advertising 
campaign of these companies which pointed out that 
excessive jury awards were paid by all insurance pol- 
icyholders did not constitute contempt of court. The 
judge did, however, criticize the advertisements on the 
grounds that they were intended to influence jurors to 
reduce claims awarded for damages. Several suits have 
been started in various places charging that the cam- 
paign prejudiced the rights of plaintiffs in damage suits. 


CAROLINA CASUALTY Insurance Compony 
Burlington, North Carolina 


Capital Increase 


Capital of this company has been increased from 
$517,494 to $614,645 and $97,151 added to surplus 
through the sale of additional common stock at twice 
the par value of $1 per share. 


FARM BUREAU MUTUAL Insurance Company 


of Indiana, Indianapolis, Indiana 





Names Treasurer 


A. Frank McGrath has been named treasurer of this 
company. He joined the organization in 1950 as fiscal 
division manager, the position he held until his present 
appointment. 













THE FIRE AND CASUALTY Insurance Company 
of Connecticut, Hartford, Connecticut 





Increases Capital 


This company has increased its capital from $300,000 
to $550,000 through the distribution of a stock dividend. 
It was recently placed under the management of 
Mississippi Valley Underwriters, Inc., for fire and 
allied lines. 




















In these lines it acts as a running mate 
of the Louisville Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Auto 
mobile physical damage business continues to be con 
ducted by the Fire and Casualty of Connecticut. 















GENERAL AMERICA Group 
Seattle, Washington 











New Auto Carrier Organized 











A new participating carrier designed to provide lower 
cost automobile insurance, Selective Auto and Fire In 
surance Company of America, has been organized by 
this Group with a capital and surplus of $2,000,000. It 
will operate under the trade name of “Safeco.” Private 
passenger automobile and related classes of insurance 
will be offered at reduced rates and a 15% commission 
on both new and renewal business, with a bonus com 
mission based on volume and experience, will be paid 
to agents. Management advises it will issue a continu- 
ous policy extended by premium payments each six 
months, that renewals will be handled directly by the 
company, and that expirations will be the property of 
the agent. Plans call for the new company to be entered 
in all territories in which the parent company operates 
(46 states and the D. of C.). 



















































































GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 





Dividend Increase 





The quarterly dividend rate of this company has been 
increased from 30¢ to 35¢ per share. Payment on the 
new basis was made September 25 to shareholders of 
record September 10, 
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GRANGERS MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Middletown, Maryland 


Correction 


In the 1953 editions of Best’s Insurance Guide with 
Key Ratings and Best’s Insurance Reports (Fire and 
Casualty) the policyholders’ rating of this company 
is reported as “A” (Excellent). The correct rating is 
“A+” (Excellent). 


GREAT AMERICAN Group 
New York, New York 


Proposed Reorganization 


The board of directors of the Great American Insur- 
ance Company has approved and will submit to a spe- 
cial stockholders’ meeting to be held October 20 a pro- 
posed reorganization of the company’s holdings in its 
affiliated insurance companies which is expected to 
simplify the structure of the Great American Group and 
to increase the policyholders’ surplus of the company 
from approximately $61,000,000 to about $89,000,000, 
based on valuations as of June 30, 1953. The reorgan- 
ization would commence with the purchase by the com- 
pany, for 560,000 new shares of its capital stock to be 
authorized for that purpose, of substantially all of the 
assets of the Great American Corporation, a holding 
company all the stock of which is held by trustees for 
the benefit of the stockholders of the Great American 
Insurance Company. Such purchase would be followed 
by the dissolution of Great American Corporation and 
the distribution of such 560,000 shares through the trus- 
tees to the stockholders of the company, amounting in 
practical effect to a 28% stock dividend to such stock- 
holders. The proposed reorganization would be com- 
pleted by the subsequent merger of American Alliance 
Insurance Company into the company, with shares of 
the company remaining unchanged and each share of 
American Alliance being converted into one and one- 
sixth shares of Great American. The board of directors 
of American Alliance has approved the proposed merger 
and it will be submitted to the stockholders of that com- 
pany at a special meeting October 20. The management 
advises that adequate provision will be made for con- 
tinued representation of all American Alliance agencies. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT and Indemnity 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Promotions 


E. A. Cowie has been elected a vice president and 
Arthur A. Hansen appointed director of engineering of 
this company. Mr. Cowie has been secretary in charge 


of home office operations of the casualty claim depart- 
ment since 1950. 
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LOWELL MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
New President 


A, Clifford Woodside, secretary and treasurer, has 
been elected president succeeding the late H. Hutchins 
Parker. In addition, M. Russell Meikle, special agent 
in charge of the New England territory, has been named 
secretary. 


MARQUETTE Casualty Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
Appointments 


Wood E. Hankins has been appointed first vice-presi- 
dent and executive assistant and Verne M. Herbruck, 
assistant secretary in charge of fire underwriting. 


MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU Mutua! Casualty 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 


New Casualty Company 


This company, located at 409 Commerce Building, 
St. Paul, (sponsored by the Minnesota Farm Bureau) 
was licensed by the Minnesota Insurance Department 
on June 25, 1953 with a contributed surplus of $350,- 
000. Full coverage automobile insurance is written on 
a participating basis at the company’s own rates. Poli- 
cies are non-assessable. John T. Hayward, manager, 
was formerly claim superintendent of the Iowa Farm 
Mutual Insurance Company of Des Moines. The offi 
cial staff includes John L. Morton, president; Charles 
Winzer, vice president and J. Delbezt Wells, secretary 
treasurer. 


MUNRO Reinsurance Group 
New York, New York 


New Secretary 


Joseph B. Cralle II has been named secretary of the 


Prudential Insurance Company of Great Britain, the | 


Skandia Insurance Company and the Hudson Insur 
ance Company. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY of the | 


Michigan Conference of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, Ltd. 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Voluntary Liquidation 
Effective September 1 the Church Mutual Insurance 
Co., Merrill, Wisconsin, reinsured all of the outstand- 


ing business of the Mutual Fire Insurance Society of 


For October, 1953 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 
Twenty-sixth President. Born made the first successful plane 
October 27, 1858; died January flight in 1903. 

6, 1919. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
and Labor was established in 
1903 
®eeeeoeeneoene0e 0000000080808 


AGENTS ARE MAKING HISTORY .. . every day 
representing these great companies. They step up production 
because these agents know that Hawkeye-Security and In- 
dustrial provide every service they need. They know we pro- 
vide service without red tape . . . prompt, equitable settle- 
ment of claims . . . home office representatives always at 
their service. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines lowe 


THE PACIFIC CABLE 
was completed in 1903. 
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“90 John Street, New York, N, 
AS Montgomery St., San Francisco, 


4 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, 2 
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THESE FACILITIES ... 


For producers’ convenience we maintain 
special Underwriting and Service Departments 
which keep in close touch at all times with condi- 
tions affecting Fire, Automobile, Ocean & Inland 
Marine, and all Kindred Lines. 


These Specialized Facilities enable our pro- 
ducers to take care of their clients’ most modern 
insurance needs. Fullest inquiries about and use 
of them are invited. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 














Pioneers in Multiple-line Underwriting 


TRIMITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE 00. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


FIRE © CASUALTY * BONDS 


Edward T. Harrison, Chairman of the Board 


Gordon S. Yeargan, President 


the Michigan Conference of the Evangelical United 
srethren Church, Ltd. of Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
The latter corporatiop was then voluntarily liquidated. 
The transaction involved approximately $1,000,000 of 
fire and lightning insurance in force on various proper- 
ties in Michigan. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Continuous Auto Policy 


Michigan Insurance Commissioner Navarre  ap- 
proved, effective September 1, a continuous automobile 
policy and a new and generally lower scale of rates for 
this company which is revising its underwriting and 
sales methods. 


SELECTED RISKS Indemnity Company 


Branchville, New Jersey 
To Increase Capital 


The directors of this company have voted to increase 
capital from $650,000 to $800,000 by issuing a 10% 
stock dividend November 12, to stockholders of record 
November 3 and in addition offering 8,500 shares of 
$10 par capital stock for sale to present stockholders at 
$35 per share. The net increase in the company’s sur- 
plus, including voluntary reserve, after deducting the 
stock dividend will be $147,500. As of June 30, 1953, 
the surplus of the company, including voluntary reserve, 
was $1,395,826. 


WORLD Insurance Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


To Fight California Ruling 


This company has announced its intention of appeal- 
ing the order of Commissioner Maloney of California 
suspending its right to write disability insurance in 
that state for the ten days commencing November 1, 
1953. The order does not affect the company’s life in- 
surance business. Although the hearing officer specifi 
cally found that the company’s business was not con- 
ducted fraudulently, evidence of misrepresentation of 
the terms and benefits of disability policies was found. 
T. D. Eilers, president, maintains that the advertising 
used by his company does not misrepresent policy cov- 
erage as alleged. He contends that'it follows the gen- 
eral practice and custom in the industry over many 
vears and offered in evidence the policies and advertis- 
ing material of twenty-two other companies to show 
that these companies were advertising their policies in 
substantially the same manner as the World Insurance 
Company. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1952 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyhoiders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. . $11,925,000. $125,872,513. $71,027,539. $54,844,974. 
Organized 1855 


Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 12,515,163. 8,032,056. 4,483,107. 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 1,000,000. 12,310,134. 7,653,165. 4,656,969. 
Organized 1866 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 32,979,149. 20,735,873. 12,243,276. 
Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 1,500,000. 38,563,554. 30,241,571. 8,321,983. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. , 2,000,000. 45,543,960. 35,212,720. 10,331,240. 


Organized 1909 


Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 452,493. 1,155. 451,338. 
Organized 1906 





HOME OFFICE 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 10 Park Place PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
120 Se. LaSalle Street Newark |, New Jersey 220 Bush Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois Son Francisco 6, Calif, 
at a5 Sto 


J 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT By Standard J FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
912 Commerce Street cA protects 102 Maiden Lone 
Dallas 2, Texas “Any nse New York 5, New York 


206 Sansome Street 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS San Francisco 4, Calif, 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 














C.P.C.U. Answers—from page 63 


that “D” 
hail 
and 
competition and should be 


pany might argue Com 


pany’s writing ol insurance 


constitutes unlawful 

stopped 
doubtful 
would suc 


unfair 
on that ground ie4 
whether this argument 
ceed 


(b)(1) Yes \ 
not bound by the 


corporation 1s 
pre-incorporation 
contracts Of 1ts promoters unless it 
adopts the contract after incorpora 
tion 


Here the corporation’s accept 


ance and use of the furniture, with 


full knowledge of the original con 


tract under which the furniture was 
supplied, constitutes an implied 
adoption of the contract and obli 
gates the corporation to pay the 
price. 

(2) Probably yes. An agent who 
contracts for a non-existent prin 
cipal is personally liable to the third 
party. On the basis of this rule a 
promoter, unless otherwise agreed, 
becomes personally liable to the 
third party when a pre-incorpora 
tion contract Courts are 
not agreed as to how this liability 
of the promoter is affected by subse 
quent corporate adoption of the 


is made. 
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ALBERT WILLCOX & CO., INC. 


Established 1916 
REINSURANCE BROKERS 


Facultative — Treaty — Excess of Loss 
Fire — Marine — Inland — Casualty 


REINSURANCE PLANNED and NEGOTIATED 
DOMESTIC and LONDON MARKET FACILITIES 


99 John Street, New York 38 
Telephone: BEekman 3-4191 


* 

















Cudd & Coan, Juc. 


Nation-Wide Service 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TELEPHONE 7501 
CABLE: CUDCO 


Reinsurance ~:~ Treaty and Facultative 


Markets 


Managers 


-:- Domestic and Foreign 


-:- Reinsurance Pools 


GENERAL AGENTS -:- SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
CORRESPONDENTS -:- LLOYD’S, LONDON 


HOME OFFICE 


314 PINE STREET 


contract, in those cases where the 
parties have made no agreement on 
the point. One view is that when 
the corporation adopts the contract 
there is a novation which results in 
a new contract between the corpora- 
tion and the third party and releases 
the promoter. The more prevalent 
view is that the promoter remains 
liable even if the corporation later 
adopts the contract, so that the third 
party may then elect to pursue 
either the promoter or the corpora 
tion 


QUESTION 5. 


Ixplain fully the extent, if any, 
to which each of the following state- 
ments is accurate. 

(a) A principal is free to termi- 
nate the agency relationship at any 
time, with or without cause. 

(b) There are certain situations 
in which an agent may become per- 
sonally liable to third parties. 

(c) There are no situations in 
which a third party will have a claim 
against the principal and a claim 
against the agent, with respect to a 
particular transaction. 

(d) There may be situations in 
which an agent is liable to his prin- 
cipal even though the agent follows 
the principal’s instructions. 

(e) An imsurance broker is in 
reality an agent for two parties—the 
applicant for whom the insurance is 
being placed, and the insurer with 
whom the insurance is placed. 


Answer 


(a) Accurate. The relationship 
between principal and agent is a per- 
sonal one and the principal is free 
to terminate it at any time, except 
in the case of an agency coupled with 
an interest. Of course, if the agency 
is created by contract for a specified 
term, and the principal terminates 
the relationship without cause before 
the end of the term, he would be 
guilty of a breach of contract and 
would be lable to the agent accord 
ingly. 

(b) Accurate. An agent becomes 
personally liable to a third party in 
the following instances: when he 
commits a tort; when he acts for an 
undisclosed principal ; when he gives 
his personal or individual obliga- 
tion; when he acts in excess of his 
authority. 
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(c) Inaccurate. If an agent acts 
within the scope of his authority but 
does not disclose his principal in 
contracting with a third party, the 
latter may enforce the contract 
against the agent and also against 
the principal upon disclosure of his 
identity. Likewise, if an agent com- 
mits a tort while acting within the 
scope of his authority, the injured 
third party has a claim for redress 
against the agent and also against 
the principal. In these cases where 
the third party has a dual claim, he 
must make an election. He may col- 
lect his loss from the principal or 
from the agent, but he cannot re- 
ceive double one 
breach of contract or for one wrong. 

(d) Accurate. An agent owes his 
principal the duty of loyalty and the 
duty to use due care, as well as the 
duty to obey instructions. Circum- 
stances may qualify the principal’s 
instructions so as to require a pru- 
dent agent to depart from orders. 
For instance, if an agent instructed 
to deposit funds in a given bank 
should persist in making the deposit, 
when he has notice that there is a 
run on the bank, he would be guilty 
of negligence and would be liable to 
his principal for the ensuing loss. 
Similarly, an agent who is disloyal 
or takes some personal advantage, 
while following the principal’s gen- 
eral instructions in a certain trans 
action, would be liable to his prin- 
cipal. 


satisfaction for 


(e) There are divergent views 
regarding the accuracy of this state- 
ment. Many authorities regard the 
broker as playing a dual role and 
treat him as agent of the applicant 
in obtaining and placing the insur- 
ance and as agent of the insurer for 
purposes of delivering the policy 
and collecting the premium. 
authorities fail to recognize this dis 
tinction treat the broker as 
agent for the applicant alone. 


Some 


and 


QUESTION 6. 


(a) “O” leased a scow to “S. 
Unknown to “O,” the scow was not 
seaworthy. It capsized while carry 
ing “S's” goods. “S’s” insurer paid 
him for the loss of the goods and 
demanded from “O” the amount 
thus paid to “S.” Explain the legal 
principles which will determine the 
propriety of the insurer’s demand. 


” 
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(b) “G” obtains a fire and theft 
policy on his car. Six months later 
he sells and delivers the car for cash 
to “V,” and, without informing the 
insurer, assigns the policy to“V."” A 
few weeks after this, the car is de 
stroyed by fire while standing in 
“V's” garage. 
parties have a claim against the in 
surer? Explain why or why not. 
(c)) Distinguish among the fol 
lowing: tenancy in common, joint 
tenancy, tenancy by the entireties. 


Does either of these 


Answer 


(a) The first legal principle in 
that of 
insurer paid the loss, it 


question 1s 
When “S's” 
received whatever rights or claims 


subrogation. 


‘S” had against “O” with respect 
to the loss. 

The principle in 
question coneerns the liability of a 
bailor to his. baitlee \ bailor for 
hire owes his bailee a duty to exer 
He must disclose all 
(Continued on the next 


second legal 


cise due care. 


page) 
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I25 PEOPLE 
ARE ALIVE... 


With the assistance of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, a public service organiza- 
tion of capital stock insurance companies, the 
Governors of the 11 Northeastern states from 
Maine to Maryland this summer sponsored a 
“slow-down” campaign. Aimed particularly at 
vacationists and tourists, it has proved conclu- 
sively that law enforcement can control highway 
accidents. At toll gates, information centers, ferry 
slips, places of entry and other points throughout 
this 1l-state area, more than 2 million motorists 
were handed a printed message, brief and 
friendly, urging observance of speed limits. The 
season’s results are not yet known but figures for 
June and July show 125 fewer motor fatalities 
than in the same months of 1952. This worth- 
while experiment should encourage other states 


to follow the example. 
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defects which a reasonable inspec- 
tion would reveal. Hence, “O” 
would be responsible for the loss 
incurred here upon proof that a rea 
sonable inspection would have re- 
vealed to him the unseaworthy con- 
dition of the scow. Some courts go 
further and hold that a bailor for 
hire impliedly warrants that the 
chattel is fit for the purpose for 
which it is leased. Under this view 
“O” would be liable without need of 
any proof of negligence on his part. 

(b) No. “V” has no claim be- 
cause he is a stranger to the contract 
of insurance. The assignment of the 
policy by “G” to “V” was not bind- 
ing upon the insurer because it 
never consented to the transfer. 
“G” has no claim because he had no 
insurable interest when the loss oc- 
curred. Insurance of this kind 
covers the named insured to the 
extent of his interest in the property 
when the loss occurs. “G” had sold 
and delivered the car to “V” and 
had received fall payment in cash 
and thus had no interest in the car 
when it was destroyed. The only 
possible claim which may be asserted 
against the insurer is one for a re- 
turn of the “unearned premium.” 

(c) Tenancy in common is co- 
ownership by two or more persons 
whose respective interests need not 
be equal and who are not subject 
to the incident of survivorship. Upon 
the death of one, his interest passes 
as part of his estate by will or by 
intestacy. 

Joint tenancy is co-ownership by 
two or more persons whose interests 
are equal and who are subject to 
the incident ef survivorship. Upon 
the death of one, his interest is ab- 
sorbed by the surviving joint tenant 
or tenants. 

Tenancy by the entirety is a spe- 
cial form of joint tenancy permis- 
sible only for husband and wife, and 
upon the death of one, the survivor 
becomes sole owner. It differs from 
ordinary joint tenancy in the follow- 
ing particulars: it can be terminated 
only by mutual consent of the par- 
ties, it is not reachable by creditors 
of an individual tenant, and it is not 
subject to inheritance tax by rea- 
son of death of one of the tenants. 
For these reasons, this form of 
ownership is limited to husband and 
wife. 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 


COLORADO 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CANADA 





RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 


FOUNDED 1864 


ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts 


451 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 





FLORIDA 


TEXAS 





HUNTER LYON, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
1400 LANCASTER AVENUE 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 


Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., LIMITED 


Established 190! 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





LOUISIANA 








WM. A. MARBURY & CO. 
Managing General Agents 


RUSTON, LOUISIANA 


JACOB ISAAC 
General Agent 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Successor to James H. Aldridge Co. 








REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 


SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 











ROY MARTIN & CO., INC. 
Managing General Agents 


508 Industries 
New Orleans, La. 


Tel. CAnal 4566-67 
LOUISIANA MISSISSIPPI 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 














R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 


Managing General Agents 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON OKLA. CITY 
LUBBOCK DALLAS § san ANTONIO 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 


REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


759 Victoria Square, Montreal |, Que 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont 











TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 








MONTANA 


UTAH 


Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 


Sun Life Buliding, Montreal 
Agents and Brokers 
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° 
insurance and Reinsurance 


Associate Offices at 
116 John Street, New York 
Board of Trade Building. Chicago 
ala 
Stewart, Smith & Co., Limited, London, England 











H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 
MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 


Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 


THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











NEW YORK 


WEST VIRGINIA 








Hoty, Encison & Frosr, Ine. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Warring Ate Cruasses or DNSURANCE 
Loca anp Country Wipe 


ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 


HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA 


THOMPSON-HANN INSURANCE LTD. 
British Columbia General Agents 
560 HOWE ST. 


TELEGRAMS 
UNDERWRITE 
VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER 
CANADA 











WILLIS, FABER & CO. 

of Canada, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 

525 Insurance Exchange Building 


Parent Office 
WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD 
London, England 


Montreal 











NELSON & STROSS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutual Companies 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 
6 EAST 45TH ST NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
Mu. 7-654] 








LEARN CANCER FACTS 

Fear of cancer prevents many peo- 
ple from learning a few simple facts 
that might someday save their lives. 
Learn these facts now; write to the 
New York City Cancer Committee, 
7 East 52nd Street, and ask for the 
free pamphlet, “What Most People 
Don't Know About Cancer.” 





A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bidg. Toronto 


Insurance Service 


Throughout Canada 

















For October, 1953 





LAST SIX 


EDITORIALS 


Classification of Admitted Assets 
Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 
Inxurance Groups 

letters 

Mutual Underwriting by Lines 
Semi-Annual Experience . 

Mutual Semi-Annual Experience 

Stock Underwriting by Leading Classes 
Stock Underwriting by Lines Pac 


. Oct. - 


Vana 


ee ee te! 


oo 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Harry A 
(monthly) 
Thieves, The-—-Fred McCord | 
Table (monthly) 
and Assumed Liab'lity 

C. R. Conklin, J. M. Breen, BE. 17 
Excess Insurance traddock, Rogers 
Individual Risk Rating—S. Alerander 
Life-Saving Reflect’ons 
Loss Control (monthly) 

N. Y. Safety Responsibility Act 
Psychology and Accidents—A. H 
Smoke Odor Removal 
Your Biggest Little Enemies 


Actual Fire 
Behind the Losses 
Boxs and the 
sSuyers’ Round 
Contractual 


Losses Fanckboner ... 


Sinnott 
and Stelle agen 
WE weednes 


Victor ; Veness 


Valo 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


William IT 
Richard A. Winslow 

The—R. N. Moore & 8. 
Chase M. Smith 
Thomas LE. Lipscomb (monthly ) 


Balilee, The Concept of 
Fire Legal Liability 
Handling of Claims, 
Hich Claims and 
Judge Says, The 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) 

Loss Logic (month'y) 

Non-Occupational Disability es 
Ownership of Expirations—John F. Neville 

Potential Liability of the Contractor—W, M 

Signed Statements Preferred—William J 


Rodda 


“Mackie 


Awards 


Whitese ul, ‘Ur. 
Peden 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


A.M.A, Meeting kiaees 
A. & H. Developments (monthly) 
An Appraisal of Compet.tion- H. P 
Boon or Doom?—Joseph A 
Casualty Rate [nereases 
Catalyst in Foreign Trade, 
Classified Fire Experience—John 8. MceCiuinness ....June 47, duly 3 
Collecting Earned Vremiums—Thelma Ray Osborne Sept. 
Complete Destruction--Lloyd L, Temple . Sept. 
Driver's Age and Accidents—-Victor F. . Sept. 
Fire Experience, Classified—John 8S. McGuinness .+.-Jdune 
Guaranteed Renewable Contracts—Gerald S. Parker - Oct. 2 
Health Insurance Council, The—Halph Heller . Aug. 
Health, To Letter—Delbert L. Pugh .. May 
Industry Committee hic pana Redes Ses . Oct. 
Insurance in Transition—Spalding Southall ...-May 
Insurance Woman, The—M. H/, Blackburn soncemeee 
Larger Losses—Winfield W. Greene .. June 
Law of Large Numbers—L. Longley-Cook & D. M. Pruitt ....May 
Legislative Developments y 
Merit Rating—-Robert 1 
Miscellaneous Expense Benefit 
New York City Agent, The 
Non-Cancellable Coverages—David G. 
Our Existence—W. Howard Stewart 
Private Vassenger Classification Vlans—k. W. 
Profitable Agency, A—W,. 8S. Chandler .... 
Rising Costs—Mobert W. Carey 

Three Dimensional—#Uis H 
We Are Dragging Our Feet 


Stellwagen 
Neumann 


rhe—t eorge Inselman 


Vehr eas 
Paul W 
Weghorn 
Scott 


The 
John ¢ 


Carson 


Paul H Blaisde ul 


OFFICE METHODS 


Office—Guy Fergason 
Better Letters Richard H 
Booklets (monthly) 

Cutting Policy Typing Time . 
Does Merit Kating i:ncourage ?— 
Electronic Calculator s 
Electronics in the Office—L. 8. Rinehart 
Executive Appraisal—/ngolf Hi. K. Otto 
Executive Inventory, The—Jngolf H. 


Around the (monthly) 


Morris 


148 


MONTHS 


For Better Dictation—-O0, C. Lee ... 

Forms Control—J/ohn H. Conneely, Jr. 

Ifow to Sell New Procedures—F. C, 

Man Alone, A—Dudley M. Pruitt 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 
Office Services—Guy Fergason 

Operating Budgets—Guy Fergason 
Overloading and Delegation—Guy Fergason 
Psychonumerosis—W. H, Crawford 
Punch-Card and Clerical Costs—-@. 

Robot Brain 

Supervisor, T . J. Hale 

What Are Fringe Benefits ?—Guy Fergason 
What Holds Women Lack ?—Helen G. Irwin 
Who Manages the Office?—Guy Fergason 
Your Secretary-——-Mary H. Barrett 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
Canada . 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma re 2 
Cal., Del., D. of C. 
Ark., Calif., Colo 

Ore., F 

Mass. 

“xtended Coverage 
Minnesota 

Fire 
Washington 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
Florida, 

Hail 
North Carolina 

Owners’, Landlords’ & Tenants’ 
Cal fornia, Connecticut, New 

Workmen's Compensation 
Mass., New Jersey, New York, Virginia .. 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Virginia 
Cal., Ky., Mass., N. Y., N 
Florida, Oklahoma 
California ° 


.May 110 
.Aug. 78 
July 100 
N. Mex Sept. 91 
‘Idaho, 


i ie 
Maine, 


, Vt., Wyo 
Mass., N. H., N. 


Georgia, Indiana 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Anyone Can Make a Survey Sept. 47 

Automobile Insurancé Studies Oct. 32, 33 

Ross and the Thieves, The—Fred McCord ... . 

Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn ¢ 

C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices r. 107, 
Part Il—Insurance Principles and Practices .. June 99, 
*art I1l—General Education .Aug. 101, 
’art IV—Law ; 

Collection Troubles—Harley J. Reynolds 

Contract Bond Opportunities- -Carroll W. 

Creative Selling—Arthur H. Seffing 

Crime Pays—Val White 

Dwelling-Building Broad Form, The—Richard M. Heins ... 

Freedom and the Salesman—Walter H. Wheeler, Jr. .. 

Garage Liability Policy—Leroy W. Fieting 

It Ain't the World—Marion Williamson 

Levels of Salesmanship—Charles L. Lapp 

It’s Fun Being Lazy—William A. Gottsacker ... 

Last Six Feet, The-——Robin 8S. Williams 

Personal Articles Policy—Francis X. O’Leary 

Quiz of the Month 
Fire Insurance 
Law Course 
Fire Risk (Physical Aspects) 

Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 

Sales Training—James LL. McEwen ~ 

Selling Parade, The-—Charles RB. Roth .. Oct. 125 

Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) ‘ ee 

Serve, Show and Suggest—William H. Gove ..........6..66+ June 97 

Student Coverage—Wayland Mansfield ......cccccccccccccuee May 39 

Two Sales Programs—Urban M. Lelli Oct. 43 


Clarence L. Donze 


May & 
July 85 
Sept. 93 
ect. 61 
June 35 
July 29 
July 93 


.Aug. 57 
July 74 
Sept. 35 
Aug. 109 
.May 101 


. Sept. 33 
Sept. &3 


Seeccdasndeaevecdetnés cena sanen May 103, June 67 
July 97, Aug. 115 
Sept, 139, Oct. 121 
Fore: 
Oct. 89 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Building 
Company 


Cost Index 

Developments 

Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses, Monthly 

Home Office and Fie'd pegeuntnen nts 
Insurance Stock Quotations 

New Publications 

Stock Index, Best's 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1953) 


Allstate Insurance, Chicago 
(Credits Driving Education) 
(Elects Vice President) 

America Fore Group, New York 
(New Secretaries) 

(New Director) 

American-Associated Cos., 

(Taylor, Vice President) 
(To Inerease Capital) 
(Held Not in Contempt) 

American Automobile, St. Louis 
(Capital Inerease) 

American Farmers Mutual, Chicago 
(DahImann, Ex. Vice President). .Aug. 

American Fidelity & Casualty, 
(Trailer Home Financing) 
(To Issue Stock) 

American Income Assurance, 
(A & H Companies Merge) 

American Indemnity, 
(Winter Advanced) 
(Hartung Advanced) 

os Liberty, Birmingham 
{ o 

American 
(Kemper Takes 
(Heineke, Vice 

American Mutual 
(Changes Name) 

American Mutual 
(New Vice Presidents) 

American Mutual Reinsurance, 
(Executive Advancements) 

American Policyholders’, Boston 
(Auto Merit Dividend Plan) 

American Reinsurance Group, 
(Official Changes) 

Arex Indemnity, New York 
(Change in Control) 
(Capital Changes) . 

Associated Factory Mutuals 
(Correction Notice) 

(To Remove Assessment Feature) 
(Deviation Filing Disapproved) . 

Atlantic Mutual Group, Rew York 

(Deviation 


July 


Sept. 
( ‘hie ago 
covce Sept. 
Galveston 


Absorb Penn-Liberty) 
Chicago 
Issue) 
President) July 
P hiladelphia 
M 


Motorists, 


Benefit, 


Liability, Boston 


ay 
Chicago 


Sept 
New 
.May 


.June 
-Aug. 


Aug 

Sept. 

Approved) June 

Balfour-Guthrie Insurance, San Francis« 
(New Carrier) .May 

Ditessinens a nee Rock Island 
(Hesse, Exec ice President) July 

Blackstone Mutual Providence 
(Changes Name) 


Fire, 


‘amden Fire, ¢ 
(New Secretary) 
‘arolina Casualty, 
(Capital Increase) 
‘elina Mutual Casualty, 
(Changes Name) 
‘entury Insurance Group, 
(U. S. Manager 
‘itizens Casualty, New York 
(Capital Increase) 
(See Arex Indemnity) 
(Capital Changes) 
‘ommercial Union Group, 
(New Directer) 
‘ommunity Mutual, 
(See American 


‘amden 
emnneaeaed May 
Burlington 
Oct, 
Celina 


New 
to Retire) 


July 
York 
June 


A 
York 
.May 


New 


Pr hiladelphia 
Mutual Benefit) ..May 
quity General, Miami 

(New York License) 
ixcelsior Insurance, 
(New Director) 
(To Issue New 


Syracuse 
June 
Stock) Sept. 
‘arm Bureau Companies, Columbus 
(Kramer, Assistant to President) .May 
(Credit for Driver Courses) July 
(Major Medical Expense Policy). .July 
‘arm Bureau Mutual Auto, Columbus 
(File Independent Auto Schedules) 
Aug 
Approved) 
Se pt. 
mneeanpele 
Aug 
Oct. 


(Trained Driver Discount 
Farm Bureau 
(Names 


Mutual, 
Secretary) 
(Names Treasurer) 
Federal Insurance, New 
(Merger Proposed) 
iSee | S. Guarantee) 
Federal Mutual Fire, Boston 
(Changes Name) 
(New Director) 
Fidelity and Guar 
(Official Staff 


York 
June 
Aug. 


Sept. 
“ Sept 
Ins. Undrs., 
Changes) .Feb 
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ay 
. 139 


y 107 
y 107 


Richmond 


York 


148 


121 
121 
139 
107 
119 


119 
131 


131 


y 143 


107 
119 


107 
107 


143 
143 
143 
131 
143 


121 
119 
107 
119 
131 


121 


0 


143 
107 


. 119 


144 
139 
108 
121 


» 121 


143 


131 
121 
132 


144 
108 
108 
120 
132 
120 
139 
122 
122 
132 
132 


Baltimore 


134 


Fire and Casualty, Hartford 
(To Expand Operations) 
(Increases Capital) 

Fireman's Fund Group, 
(File Independent 


July 108 

Oct. 139 
Franciseo 
Schedules 
Aug. 
. Sept. 


San 
Auto 
120 
(New Comprehensive Policy) 133 
General America Group, 

(New Director) 

(New Auto Carrier) 
General Fire & Casualty, 

(New President) 
Glens Falls Group, 

(New Director) 
Globe & Rutgers Group, 

(Youngman, Chairman) 

(New Directors) 
Government Employees, 

(Dividend Inerease) ; 
Grain Dealers Mutual, Indianapolis 

(Executive Appointments) .. 
Grangers Mutual, Middletown 

(Correction) ‘ ease 
Great American Group, ‘New 

(Proposed Reorganization) 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas 

(Stock Dividend) 


Seattle 

108 

eovencsce 139 

New York 

pandaaee June 122 

Glens Falls 
June 122 

New 

122 

123 


June 
June 
Washington 
-Oct. 139 
May 144 
, Oct. 140 
York 
-Oct. 140 


June 123 

Hamilton Fire, New York 
(Changes Name) 

Hartford Accident, Hartford 
(Executive Changes) 
(Promotions) . pdeeees 

Hartford Fire Group, ‘Hartford 
(New Director) ........ . Sept 

Home Indemnity, New York 
(Hargrett, Director) 

Home Insurance, New York 
(One Hundred Years Old) 

Home Insurance, Honolulu 
(New President) 


July 100 


120 
140 


.Aug 
Oct 


133 


May 145 


May 144 


May 145 
Inland Empire Insurance, Salt 
(Howay, Vice President) June 
Insurance of N. A. Group, Philadelphia 
(New Inland Marine Form) June 123 
(New Vice Presidents) June 123 
Insurors Indemnity, Tulsa 
(Change in Control) . 
International Re-Insurance, 
(Liquidation Completed) 
International Service, Fort 
Capital Revision) 
Interstate Casualty, Bloomington 
(Changes Name and Capital) 


Lake City 
123 


May 145 
Dover 
cose Sept. 14 
Worth 
Sept. 134 
Sept. 133 
LaSalle Casualty, 
(See American 
Lloyds Fire, San Antonio 
(Receiver Appointed) 
Louisville Fire & Marine, 
(New President) . 
Lowell Mutual Fire, 
(New President) .. 
Lumbermens Mutual Cas: ialty, 
(See American Motorists) 
Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston 
(New Director) 
(Strong Advanced) 
(Beckford Heads Lumber 


Chicago 
Income) Sept. 131 
: July 
Louisville 

June 125 


Lowell 
Oct. 141 
Chic igo 
July 107 


124 
124 


June 
: June 
Mutual) 

Sept. 134 


Manhattan Casualty, New 
(Management Changes) 

Manufacturers Fire, Philadelphia 
(Capital Increase) 

Marquette Casualty, 
(Appointments) re 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
(To Retire Preferred Stock) July 109 
(Preferred Issue Retired) Aug. 121 

Mercury Insurance, St. Paul 
(Stock Dividend) 

Meridian Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Russell Elected President) 
Meritplan Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Company) 
Michigan Mutual 
(New Directors) 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Mutual, St 

(New Casualty Company) 
Mission Indemnity, Pasadena 

(Revises Capital Structure) 
Motor Vehicie Casualty, Chicago 

(100% Stock Dividend Declared) 


York 

June 124 
aka ee Sept. 135 
New Orleans 
(het. 141 


Sept. UH 


May 146 
July 

Detroit 

May 

Paul 

Oct. M1 


sae 10 
Liability 
146 


Sept. 145 


June 124 


New York 
. . Oct 

Philadelphia 
... dune 124 
Pleasant 
Oct 


Munro Reinsurance Group, 
(New Secretary) 
Mutual Fire, Marine, 
(Advancements) 
Mutual Fire Soe iety, “Mount 

(Voluntary Liquidation) seve 
Mutual Service Casualty, St. Paul 
(To Recognize Driving Courses) 

(New Vice-President) 


141 


141 


May 
. Sept 


146 
1h 


National Casualty, Detroit 
(Continuous Auto Polley) 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(Cap.tal Increase) May 147 
New Amsterdam Group, Baltimore 
(New Direetor) ... June 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester 
(Turner, New Responsibilities) 
North American, San Antonio 
(See Lloyds Fire) .. 
Northeastern Insurance, 
(Executive Changes) we 
Northern Insurance, New York 
(To Write Participating Policies) 
Sept 


Oect, 142 


Aug. 121 


July 109 
Hartford 


June 125 


135 


Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Stock Dividend) ........ June 

Ohio Hardware Mutual, Coshocton 
(Executive Appointments) 


125 


May 147 

Houston 

Stock Dividend) . Aug 

Penn-Liberty Insurance, Philadelphia 
(One-third Interest Sold) May 
(See American Liberty) Aug 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadelphia 
(New Appointments) Aug 

Prudential Insurance of G. B., New 
(Executive Appointment) 


Pan American Casualty, 

(To Declare 121 
146 
119 


121 
York 
Aug. 121 


Resolute Insurance, Hartford 
(Ward, Vice President) 

Royal-Liverpool Group, Liverpool 
(New A. & Forms) 
(Lewis, Advanced) . 

Rush Township Mutual, 
(Changes Name) 


Aug. 122 
May 147 
June 125 
Rushtown 
Aug. 122 
St. Paul Group, Paul 
(Centennial ¢ telebration) 
Saskatchewan Government, 
(Government Inroads) 
Saskatchewan Guarantee, 
(Government Inroads) . 
Seaboard Mutual Casualty, 
(Assessment Order) 
Seaboard Surety, New York 
(Stock Dividend) .. ...May 147 
Selected Risks Indemnity, Branchville 
(To Increase Capital) Oct. 
Southeastern Fire, Charlotte 
(New Vice President) . 
Southern Fire & Marine, 
(Reorganization) 
State Farm Mutual Automobile, 
(State Farm Volume Booms) 
Sterling Fire, Cobleskill 
(See Wyoming Valley Fire) 
Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 
(Life AMfiliate Being Formed) 


-June 125 
Regina 
dese -July 110 
Regina 
-July 110 
P ils ade »iphia 


June 125 


142 


os July 110 
Atlanta 
.-Aug. 122 
B foqensaaioas 
Sept. 1s 


-July 110 


Aug. 122 
Texas Mutual Insurance, 
(‘Non-Assessable” 
Assessub'e) , : me 
Travelers G jroup, "Hartford 
(New Vice Tresidents) 
Truckmen’s Insurance, New 
(Incorporation Papers) 


Austin 

Policy Held 

Sept. 135 

June 125 

York 

Aug. 122 

Underwriters at Lioyd's, 
(Premiums and Claims) 

United Fire, New York 
(See Hamilton Fire) 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, 
(Official Changes) 

U. &. Guarantee, New York 
(See Federal Insurance) 
(Merger Concluded) 


London 
Aug 


July 
Baltimore 
June 


June 122 
Aug. 122 


World Insurance Company, 
(To Fight California 

Wyoming Valley Fire, 
(Mutuals Merge) 


Omaha 
Ruling) 
Warsaw 


et. lav 


July 110 
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Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, 

lai Mers Studio, New York, ‘ 

Leonhart & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md 

Leopold Co., The, Burlington, Iowa 

Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, IIL 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. ; 

London Assurance Group, New York, N. 

London & Lancashire Group, - irtford, Conn 

Loyalty Group, Newark, N, 

Manning & Sons, T. A., cian Te xas . 

Manufacturers’ Appraisal Co., Philade phia, 

Marbury & Co., Wm., Ruston, La 

Marine Office of America, New York, 'N. ¥ 

Markel Service, Ine., Riehmond, Va 

Martin & Co., Ine., Roy, New Orleans, La 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md , 

Melling & Bevingtons Lid., Montreal, Canada 

Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers Falls, Mass 

Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, I 

Mosler Safe Co,., Hamilton, Ohio et eee 

Moyer Agency, Ine., R. Kirk, New Orleans, La 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass'n, Omaha, 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark, N, J 

National of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn 

National Surety Corp., New York, 

Nelson & Stross, New York, N. Y. F 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore “Ma. 

New Hampshire Fire Ins, Co., Manchester, N. H 

New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Cal. .. 

North American Accident Insurance Co., Chicago, 

North British & Mercantile Group, New York, Y 

Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n, Seattle, Wash 

Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio .. ~ 

Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los Ange les, Cal 

Pacifie National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, Cal 

Pan American Casualty Co., Houston, Texas 

Paramount Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, Cal 

Paull & Son, Ine., Alfred, Wheeling, W. Va 

Pearl American Group, New York Y 

Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. U 

Pension Planning Co., New York, N. Y 

Potomac Insurance Co,., Washington, ID. C 

l’referred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kan ‘ 

Providence Washington Insurance Co., Providence, RK. I 

Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Prudential Insurance Co., of American, Newark, N 

Reeordak (Kastman Kodak Co.), Rochester, N. Y. 

Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. . 

Redmond & Shaughnessy Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Reinsurance Ageney Ine., Chicago, Ih . ‘ ’ 

Reinsurance Underwriters, Ine., San Franciseo, Cal 

Remington Rand Ine. (Management Controls Div.), 

Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, Texas 

Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo, .. waded 

Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York, N. ¥ 

Royal Typewriter Co,, New York, N. Y 

St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. . ey : . { 
Security-Conneeticut Companies, New Haven, Conn 1 
Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, 7 
Seibels, Bruce & Co,, Columbia, S.C Opposite Inside Front Cover 
Southwest General Insuranee Co., Dallas, Texas 140 
Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass Eas 12 
Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. .. , sO 
State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, TH 74 
Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Canada ; 7 
Stewart, Smith (Illinois) Ine., Chicago, It 122 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y vv . 121 
Swiss Reinsurance Co., New York, N.Y : SS 
Thompson-Hann Insurance Ltd., V ancouver, B.C 147 
Tressel & Associates, Harry 8., Chieago, Ill ‘ , 116 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 142 
Tri-State Insurance Cos,, Tulsa, Okla k P Bah M4 
United States Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. .. t 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md 

Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Vance Sanders & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Webster Co., F. 8., Cambridge, Mass 

Willeox & Co., Ine., Albert, New York, N. Y 

Willis, Faber & Co., Montreal, Canada .. 

Wilson Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada : 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. Y 

Woodward & Fondiller, Ine., New York, N. Y. . 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. ¥ 

Worcester Mutual Fire Ins, Co., Worcester, Mass 

Yorkshire Insurance Group, New York, y 
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CONSULT THE 
MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 
ON ALL OCEAN AND 
INLAND MARINE PROBLEMS! 


these great 
member companies 


comprise the 
MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 


* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
**THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Building ® Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bidg. @ 140 Sansome Street e 
Chicago 4, Illinois New Orleans 12, Louisiane San Francisco 4, California 


Colman Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 


SERVICE OFFICES: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Cleveland « Dallas « Detroit * Houston + Jacksonville 
Los Angeles ¢ Louisville * Philadelphia « Pittsburgh © Portland * Richmond « St. Louis * Stockton « Syracuse 


CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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North America Agents or Brokers, through our Foreign 


Department, represent their customers in practically all 
parts of the world. ‘These world-wide facilities are yours 
to command wherever your customers need them. 


North America’s Foreign Department is a multiple 
line unit. It handles fire, casualty, automobile, inland 
and ocean marine lines. It brings you as near your cus- 
tomers’ foreign operations as your nearest Service Office. 
‘These operations are entirely independent of any pool 
or association. ‘This gives you the benefits of dealing 
direct with the insurance company. You avoid the hazards 


of remote control 
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\ll this enables you to offer your customers greater 
service. It is another of the Plus Values you enjoy when 
you represent the North America Companies. For the 
full story write, telephone or sce the manager of the 
nearest North America Service Office. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection —serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 





